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INTRODUGTION. 


1 NOW acquit myſelf of. my engagements to the 


Public, by ſending abroad the remaining Works 


of Tacitus tranſlated into Engliſh. In this ſecond 
Volume, I have followed the ſame method as in 
the firſt, allowing for the difference of ſtyle in the 


Original; for that of the Hiſtory is more elo- 


quent and ſounding than that of the Annals; 
though both Works are equally grave, equally 
abounding in ſtrong ſenſe and beautiful reflections, 
ſuch as at. once convince the underſtanding, affect 
the heart, and pleaſe the imagination: Proofs of 
the Power of good writing, and indeed of its ut- 

moſt perfection. A very fine ſtyle may be very 
languid; very lively expreſſion may have very lit- 
tle force; very grave. reaſonings may be far ſhort 
of perſuading, But when a writer at the ſame time 


delights, and animates, and inſtructs, when his ſen- 


tences are brilliant, his propoſitions ſelf-evident, 
his arguments irreſiſtible, his manner charming, 
and when his heart withal is benevolent and ſin- 


cere, he is an accompliſhed, he is a perfect wri- 


ter. Such a writer is Tacitus, as I have already 
largely ſhewn. Nor do I mean or want to add 
further to the character or defence of that extra- 
ordinary Author. I hope I need not. I have already 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 


_ amply diſplayed and defended it, and the more 


T ſtudy him, the more cauſe I find to admire and 
juſtify him, and to wonder at the objections uſually 


made to him, as fantaſtical and groundleſs. _ 


The foregoing Hiſtory is one of the moſt enter- 


taining that can poſſibly be read, full of ſurpriſing. 
events and revolutions, recounted with great ſpirit 


and. judgment, in a ſtyle more free and flowing than 


that of the Annals, and every where enriched 


with curious obſervations, all charming and wiſe. 


_ Equally noble and delightful are his two Treatiſes 


ſtructive, and only worthy of the maſterly hand of 


ſubjoined, his Account of Germany, and the Life 


of Agricola, both very curious, both very in- 


Tacitus. 


In my B wh the Annals, I have ſhewn 


how ill he had been uſed by former Tranſla- 


tors. His Hiſtory has hardly fared better than 
his Annals. Sir Henry Savil, who tranſlated it firſt, 


has taken great pains and is very exact; but his 
expreſſion is mean, lifeleſs, and perplexed, void of 


all force and beauty. He grovels from ſentence to 


ſentence, labouring after the meaning of words 


and particular phraſes, and quite loſes, or quite 


ſtarves the noble and nervous thoughts ot Tacitus. 


He is a colder dealer in dry grammar, untouched 


with the vivacity of his Author, and without feel- 


feebling even the weak expreſſion of Sir H. voy 
„ es | e 


ing, much leſs poſſeſſing, any part of his ſtrength 
and fire. His Notes are learned, but inſipid, and 
ſhew great diligence and memory, but a barren 
genius and very ſhort diſcernment, His cenſures 
of Tacitus are pitiful, and in them he chiefly be- 
trays his own peeviſhneſs, this vanity, and carping 


temper. 


Since him there has been another Tranſlation 


ſtill worſe, by ſeveral hands, moſt of them beholden 
% him for the ſenſe of Tacitus, and guilty of en- 
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He tranſlated four books of the Hiſtory, with the 
Life of Agricola ( preſume he omitted the fifth 


book in tenderne 


s to the Jews) and they who 
tranſlated theſe over again have ſadly maimed them 


to make them modern Engliſh, that is to ſay, to 
make Tacitus prate pertly and familiarly. Were it 
not for fear of tiring my reader, I could largely 
ſhew the many and continual defects of both Tranſ- 
| lations, as I did thoſe in the Tranſlations, of the 


Annals. But to ſuch as have any doubt or curioſity | 


In defence of my own Tranſlation, TI have little 


elſe to ſay, than that it wanted no care of mine to 


make it exact, to make it reſemble the Original, 
and yet not to read like a Tranſlation, It is my 


opinion, that it is poſſible for an Engliſh writer to 
imitate the Ancients very nearly in phraſeology and 
| ſtyle. As our Language is capable of many varia- 
tions of phraſe, there is great room to improve it 
by the tranſpoſition of words from the common 
way of marſhalling them; and in folemn works of 
| Proſe as well as in poetry, it muſt be frequently 
done in order to preſerve a decent dignity of ex- 
preſſion, and to avoid the lightneſs and familiarity 
of ordinary converſation : Whatever is' intended to 


convince the underſtanding, and* to move the 


heart, muſt be noble and grave, free from all trite 


words, from all light and trivial ſounds. And be- 
cauſe we want variety of words, and our words 


often want force, it will be found neceſſary to give 


them ſome advantage in the Ranging and Cadence; 
a thing which may be eaſily done. Of this a thou- 


a Hog inſtances might be produced; eſpecially from 


itton and other: of our Poets. But I ſhall il- 


luſtrate what L mean by a quotation or two from the 


old Teſtament. The Prophet, ſpeaking of Tophet, 


ſays, Wide and deep it was made: For the King 


it was made.“ This ſeems to me more noble 


| 2 and 
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and ſounding than if it had been expreſſed a diffe- 
rent and the uſual way, though the very ſame 
words had been employed: It was made wide 
and deep: It was made for the King.“ Ano- 
ther example I ſhall take from the Book of Job. 
* By the blaſt of God they periſh, and by the 
breath of his noſtrils. they are conſumed, This 


manner of expreſſion is far from being ſtiff, I think 
it more flowing as well as more forcible than the 


common manner, Here both periods cloſe with 
the ſtrongeſt ideas, thoſe conveyed by the words 
periſhed, and conſumed ; and the vigour of the ſentence. 
is found where it ſhould be, in the end of it. 


Another improvement would ariſe from reviving 


| ſome of our old words, ſuch as have ſignificancy 
and found : For many ſuch there are, and many 
ſuch we eminently want. I have ventured upon 


doing this in a few inſtances; and it may be done 


in abundance with ſucceſs.  _ Tu 
I have not yet found any cauſe for wiſhing that 
1 had taken another method in tranſlating Tacitus. 


Whoever would do him juſtice muſt endeavour to 
preſerve his brevity and fire, and, inſtead of bring- 


ing him down to common language, endeavour to 
raiſe the language up to him, or as near him as the 
idiom will permit. Such transformation is for its 
advantage, may be made without hurting perſpi- 
cuity or the ear, and will prove more beautiful as 


well as more lively, I mean not a verbal tranſla- 


tion, Which 18 generally no language, but only 0 


harſhneſs and jargon. What I mean is Pruning 


and Ranging, the Rejecting all waſte words, all 
| faint phraſes, and the Conſolidating ſpirit and 

ſound. 'Theſe variations from the uſual and fami- 
klar form, are by ſome called Latiniſms, and under 
that name condemned. But if they be clear and 


ſtrong, and read well, they are juſt, whatever they 


be called. I wiſh our Language reſembled Latin 


More. 
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more. I own that an exact imitation of the Latin 
will never do, witneſs the old Tranſlation of Ta- 
citus, which creeps after every word with equal 


iͤnſipidneſs and obſcurity. I ſhall only produce one 


example. That Writer ſpeaking of the Germans, 


ſays, Argentum & aurum propitii an irati Dii nega- 


verint, dubito, The Tranſlator renders it thus: 
Silver and Gold whether the angry or favourable 

Gods have denied them, I doubt.“ This is non- 
| ſenſe. The man perhaps knew what Tacitus 
meant; but no Engliſh reader can know what he 
| himſelf means, though he has adhered literally to 

the Latin. In my own Tranſlation of this paſſage, 
1 have preſerved ſomething of the Latin manner, I 
hope without injuring the Engliſh. Silver and 


Gold the Gods have denied them, whether in 


© kindneſs or in anger, I am unable to decide.” 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Mr. Hobbes, Milton, and 
Shakeſpear, are all great maſters of language; and 
their language reſembles that of the Ancients. 
Whatever objections to this performance come 
from men of capacity and candour, I have ever 
regarded ever ſhall regard, with due ſubmiſſion 
to them, with due diſtruſt of myſelf, and be ready 
to my own conviction, or to convince them that I 
cannot ſee cauſe. There may be very juſt and un- 
anſwerable exceptions, which have not been com- 
municated to me. Whenever they are, I ſhall be 
forward and glad to make ſuitable alterations. 
In reviewing my Tranſlation of the Annals I 
| have diſcovered ſome miſtakes, which though they 
be of little importance, I have rectified in this 
edition. The like care I have taken of the Hiſto- 8 
ry, where I hope very few will be found. „ 
The following Diſcourſes, like the ferme, were 
compoſed for the intereſt of public Liberty, againſt 
public violence and the iniquities of power. Nor 
can one who reads Tacitus attentively, fail of ſtart- 
B 4 ing 
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ing a thouſand reflections, ſuch as muſt fill his heart 
with anguiſh for the deplorable lot of a people 
enſlaved and oppreſſed, and with bitterneſs againſt 
their tyrants and oppreſſors. Unleſs he have har- 
dened his heart againſt all the impulſes of humanity 
and compaſſion, unleſs he have leſt all regard for 


. right and wrong, all ſenſe of liberty and truth, he 


muſt be ſtruek with the ſad ſeenes before him, in- 
nocence ſuffering, cruelty devouring, iniquity ex- 
alted and powerful, virtue perſecuted and periſhing. 
He muſt rejoice in his own happier lot and that of 
his country; muſt abhor all practices and principles 
repugnant to liberty, and productive of fervitude, 
abhor the men who broach ſuch principles, and ad- 
vance ſuch practices. He muſt find proportionable 
delight from ſeeing the cauſe of Liberty flouriſh, 
from ſecing it well explained, afferted, and recom- 
The advantages and bleflings of Liberty are 
there moft palpably to be diſcerned, where Tyran- 
ny is moſt heavily felt; and from this very Hiſtory 
the reader will ſee, that whatever is good or amia- 
ble in the world is by Tyranny deftroyed'and ex- 
tinguiſhed; that whatever is evil, miſchievous, and 
deteſtable, is by Tyranny introduced, nurtured, and 
propagated. From hence he will reaſon and recol- 
te& that every thing dear and deſirable to ſociety 
muſt reſult from a ſtate of liberty; that there only 
property and life are not precarious, nor conſcience 
and the faculties of the ſoul bound in chains: That 
even Religion, in order to do good, muſt be left 
entirely free, and that in countries enflaved, it is 
converted, even the ſacred alliance between the 
ſoul of man and its Creator, is converted into an 
apparent engine of tyranny and deluſion, into a 
manifeſt market and commodity for deluders, who 
whilſt they are openly engaged in nothing but gain, 
and fraud and domineering, and the like ſelfifh 
purſuits, 
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purſuits, all very worldly, many very wicked, have 
the confidence to preach up ſelf-denial, to preach 


againſt the world, and to claim ſucceſſorſhip to the 


| Poor, wandering, holy, and diſintereſted Apoſtles. 
A ſort of hypocriſy and aſſurance more inſulting. 


than all the reſt of their unhallowed contradictions 


their pride and paſſions with the name and com- 


and doings, that ſuch men as they, the tools of 
_ Tyranny, and themſelves Tyrants, dare thus cover 


miſſion of the meek and merciful Jeſus ; dare pre- 


tend to reaſoning, yet forbid all enquiry, talk of 
learning, and promote ignorance, demand vaſt re- 


verence from the people for keeping them in a con- 


dition of ſavageneſs and ſlavery, and take great re- 
venues for deceiving and oppreſſing them. 
By ſuch conſiderations upon -nattons under ſervi- 
| tude, eſpecially under popiſh- ſervitude, the moſt 


hideous. and complete that the world ever ſaw, he 


of his- own Britiſh Liberty, and grow jealous of 


every attempt to abridge it; ſince whoever will 
know the value of Liberty, need only examine the 


diſmal ſtate of thoſe countries where it is not. 


| Liberty, which is the people's civil ſalvation, . can- 
not be too often inculcated and explained. Where 
Liberty is gone, what have they more? It has been 
often ſecretly undermined, often openly attacked 


will be awakened with juſt zeal for the preſervation | 


in this free Nation. Againſt it many monſtrous: 
and wicked doctrines. have been advanced: To. 


_ overturn: it the holy name of. God has been boldl. 
profaned, his ſacred Word :impiouſly perverted, all 
the exceſſes of oppreſſion and public robbery have 
been encouraged and ſanctified: And-'all this by 
ſome Orgeles-of the Law, in defiance of Law; by 
many miniſters of Religion, in ſpite of. Religion 
and of folemn- Oaths. Injuſtice has uſurped the 
name of Law; nonſenſe, chicanery, and the pro- 
"ſtitution- of Scripture, we 


re called ſound Divinty; 
B 5 
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uſurpation and miſrule were ſtyled the Ordinance of 
| God; madneſs was Loyalty; common ſenſe was 
Treaſon, 


Thus was every thing dear and valuable to this 
Nation given up : nor was it a mere compliment 


officiouſly made, and not taken. To manifeſt how | 
acceptable it was, the perjured and godleſs traitors. 
who made it, were openly diftinguifhed with pro- 


tection and rewapds : : To refute their reveries and 


barbarous poſitions, was dangerous, forbidden, nay, 
capital; and to prevent the poor people, thus doom 
ed to bondage and miſery, from perceiving how in- 
humanly they were abuſed and betrayed by their 
profeſſed guides and penſioners, and by theſe their 
paid protectors, they were blinded and terrified. 
by the witchery of words and ſuperſtition, nay, 
threatened with damnation, if they would not be 


damned to be ſlaves. 
What language can paint 655 ſhocking wicked- 
neſs and dclufion ? Surely none ever feared God 


ſo little as ſome who have ſpoken in his name; 


none have ever been ſo void of humanity towards 


men as many who aſſume a right to guide them 


to all happineſs. Nor was it poſſible for any man 
to deliver ſuch tenets as from God, without being 


either a bold Impoſtor, or an Enthuſiaſt ſtark mad, 
a hard-hearted Knave, or a dreaming Lunatic. In : 


truth, theſe doctrines 'of theirs were as notoriouſly 
ſel6fh as they were notoriouſſy wicked' and abſurd.. 
Whenever they themſelves were careſſed, they ne- 


ver failed to juſtify oppreſſion and to deify oppreſ- 
| form Whenever they thought themſelves ſlighted, 


though bereft of nothing but the power of doing 


' miſchief, they ever. laboured with all bitterneſs to- 


diſtreſs and even to deſtroy every adminiſtration: 


however legal, however: free from any violation 
offered to oaths: and laws. Could there be a 
ſtronger demonſtration, Gat ſuch a ſpirit came nut 


from: 
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from a gracious and a juſt God, or from reaſon, or 
from any concern for right and juſtice, and the 


good of men? And was it not evidently inſpired by 
the fouleſt ambition, by malice and rage, and every 


corrupt and ungodly paſſion? Could they after 


this expect to be truſted or reſpected by men, they 


who had ſhewn themſelves ſuch reſtleſs enemies to 
ſociety and the good of men? 


To vindicate the Deity from the impious charge 


of protecting Tyrants, to maintain the cauſe of Li- 
berty, and ſhew its bleſſings, to aſſert the rights of 
men and of ſociety, and to diſplay the ſad conſe- 
quences of public corruption, with the beauty and 
benefit of public virtue, is the deſign of theſe diſ- 
courſes. The deſign I hope is pardonable, and in 


purſuing it 1 can truly ſay, that F Was utterly di- 


veſted of all perſonal paſſions, of every partiality, 


friendſhip, and enmity, and utterly free from any 


view to hurt or to flatter any man in the world. It. 
I inveigh againſt any of the dead, or praiſe them, 
it is for a warning and incitement to the living. 


To explain the evils of Tyranny lay directly in 


my way, and tended to ſhew the value, the ineſti- 
mable value of Liberty. „„ 


What ſo nearly concerns the happineſs of all. 
men, it imports every man to know. It is but 


knowing their birthright, with the meaſures of ſe- 


curing it, as alſo the peril and ways of loſing it, 
and the curſe attending the loſs. It is a ſubject of 


infinite availment, and comprehends whatever is 
dear to men in the world; it furniſhes the ſtrongeſt 
truths, the cleareſt reaſonings, and is perplexed'with 
no intricacies. The great queſtion ariſing from it, 


is chiefly this, whether men have a. right to what 
God and nature has given them, to what: their 


don Laws and Conſtitutions confirm to them, to 


what the Oaths and Duty of their Magiſtrates. teſti- 


- ty to belong to. them : Whether that. ſort of. go- 


vernment 
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vernment which is evidently beſt for men, be well 
pleaſing to the Deity, or whether he eſpouſes and 
approves the worſt. What queſtion ever admitted 
of a clearer anſwer? Yet what tomes of nonſenſe 
and ungodly falſhoods have been publiſhed about 
it, to ſanctify oppreſſion, to blaſt and overthrow all 
the natural and civil rights of men! Os 
Common happineſs and ſecurity are the. ends of 
ſociety ; to procure theſe ends is the duty of Go- 
vernors ; where they are procured it is the duty of 
ſubjects to obey, and reverence, and ſupport their 
Governors. Where ſuch ends are not purſued, 
bat, in oppoſition to them, power degenerates into 
violence, and ſubjection into ſlavery ; where mere 
will and paſſion bear rule, where univerſal miſery 
and dread, and open oppreſſion prevail, can Go- 
vernment be ſaid to exiſt? No; this is not the 
_ exerciſe of Government, but of hoſtility; and to 
reſiſt an enemy is but ſelf-defence ; it is the law 
and duty of nature. Is it not repugnant to nature 
and to all common ſenſe, to reverence evil, to be 
fond of the author of evil, and to conceive that any 
duty is due to him? Was. it poſſible for the Ro- 
mans to love Tiberius, poſſible to efteem Caligula 
or Nero? It is enough that people love ſuch as 
love them, that they eſteem. thoſe who protect and 
"relieve them. 8 |; 
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Of the Emperors who are the fubjea of. 


the foregoing Hiſtory : Of their Mini- 


ſters, their Visfortunes, and the cauſes 
of their Fall. 


Sect. I. An Idea of Nero's Reign, how 


mildly it began, how terrible it grew. 
The deceitiulneſs of proſperity. 


model of Auguſtus, and upon all occa- 


N ER 0 at firſt propoſed to jor after the 


ſions, courted the fame of - „Liberality, 
and Courteſy; did every thing that was gene- 
rous and benevolent to the Public ; wg hn every 


act of mercy and tenderneſs to particulars ; wiſhed, 


that he could not write, when he was to ſign 
an execution; was continually doing popular and 


expenſive things. For theſe he was extremely 


Hattered : Flattery infatuated him with vanity ; and 
by his extravagances he became neceſſitous. Hence 
the beginning of his cruelty and rapine. He ſur- 
rendered himſelf intirely to a courſe of luxury, and 
engaged the City in it; loved Shews and Panto- 
mimes, found the people loved them, and thence 


promoted them affiduouſly and continually, and at 


laſt obliged men of the firſt quality to ac in them, 
as he himſelf did. 


This courſe at laft grew tireſome, he firſt became 
contemptible, then hated: He threw off all care of 
public affairs and the duty of an Emperor, to at- 
tend the Theatre, and'gain the unprincely glory of 
mn os and Song. There followed continual mur- 


ders 
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. DISCOURSES 
ders, parricides, falſe accuſations and exceſſes, as 
if his life had been a conſtant ſtruggle to ſhew how 
wicked, how execrably bad, a human creature 
veſted with great power may be. He murdered 
his brother Britannicus, murdered his mother Agrip- 
pina, his wife Octavia, his wife Poppæa, Anto- 
nia his wife's ſiſter, becauſe ſhe would not marry 
him, Veſtinus the Conſul to have his wife ; mur- 
dered moſt of his own kindred, all of them that 
were ſignal for merit, or fortune, or ſplendor, or 
popularity, Rufius Criſpinus his wife's ſon, Se- 
neca his ancient Præceptor and Counſellor, with 
Burrus, Captain of his guards, a venerable and ex- 
_ cellent perſon : as alſo all the rich freedmen at 
court, all ſuch ancient men as had at firſt promoted 
his adoption, and then his ſovereignty. At laſt 
he murdered men by heaps with their families and 
children by the knife, by poiſon, by drowning, 
by ſtarving, by torture, and cafting them headlong ; 
and all for any cauſe or no cauſe, ſome for their 
name or that of their anceſtors, ſome for their faces, 
looks, and temper. He robbed the Provinces, 
robbed the Temples, waſted the public Treaſure, 
murdered the beſt men, oppreſſed all, and brought 
all things into a ſtate of diſſolution and deſolation. 
Theſe with him were the meaſures of Government, 
ſuch as he ſaid his predeceffors (though brutal and 
raging Tyrants) had failed in, and he blamed them 
for not underſtanding their own power (a). He de- 
ſtroyed Rome by fire, meant to deſtroy the Senate 
by the ſword, and rejoiced at the firſt tidings of 
a revolt, as thence he hoped for a pretence to ſack 
and pillage the Provin cs. 
Princes in the flow of their power and grand 
fortune (things ſo apt to turn the head and ſwell 
| the 


(a) Negavit quemquam principum ſeiſſe quod ſibi 
liceret. 7M BO wy ER 


ON 


the heart) ſhould prevent overmuch giddineſs and 
inſolence, naturally cleaving to grandeur, by ſup- 
poſing themſelves now and then in a ſtate of diſtreſs, 
and conſidering the great poſſibility of a change: 
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They ſhould at leaſt put themſelves in the place of 
others, their ſubjects and inferiors, and as they 
would then wiſh to be uſed by their Prince, let 


them uſe their People. They ſhould reflect how 
much a tumult of ſpirit cauſed by proſperity darkens 
or ſuſpends the underſtanding; they therefore 
ought to ſuſpend their joy and ſtifle their vanity and 


paſſions, to conſult and exerciſe their reaſon. In- 


| ſtead of this, they ſeldom quit their exultation 
till that quits them, nor hear reaſon till reaſon can 


do them no good, but only ſerve to reproach and 
torment them. Crœſus, King of Lydia, could not 
bear the behaviour of Solon, for telling him honeſt 


truth, and refuſing to magnify his power and feli- 


city. But when misfortune and captivity had 
abated his pride, and breught him to his ſenſes ; 
when he who had been lately ſo elated and happy, 


ſaw a dreadful doom prepared for him, he could 
figh, and call mournfully upon the name of Solon, - 

and prefer his wiſdom to the wealth. of the world. 
 Croeſus ſeems to have been a man of ſenſe and 


natural moderation, but blinded by fortune and: 
Sattery. | 9 


Seck. I. The weakneſs of Gaia, and the 


iniquities of his Miniſters. 


5 8 ALBA, with an heart altogether upright and 


well-meaning, for want of prudence, acti- 


vity, and a good head, fell into meaſures quite un- 
popular and odious. His ſeverity to the ſoldiery 
was ill timed, ſo was his ſtrictneſs and parſimony ; 


and he who was a new Prince, uneſtabliſhed, and 
„ Es ſhould 
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| ſhould have courted all men becauſe he wanted the 
aſſiſtance of all, behaved himſelf ſo as to diſoblige 
the Armies, the Senate, the Equeſtrian Order, and 
the People. Beſides, he was blindly controuled, 
and his authority abuſed by his ſervants and mini- 
ſters, men who were continually proſtituting the 
credit and character of their Maſter to their own 
vile gain and wicked paſſions, By them all things 
were ſet to ſale, Offices, Provinces, public Reve- 
nues, public Juſtice, and the lives of men both in- 
nocent and guilty, He was old, they were infatia- 
ble, and eager to make the moſt of a ſhort reign; 
and as he was eaſy, and credulous, they were dar- 
ing and rapacious. From him they enjoyed their 
place and honours- and all their advantages, but 
employed the ſame not for his benefit, but their 
own: Nay, every ſervice which they did to them- 
ſelves was-pernicious to him, ſince whilſt they reaped 
all the oats; he bore all the dium. 

In truth no Prince will be long reckoned good, 
when his Miniſters are known to be bad; and if 
they are much hated, he will not be much beloved. 
Few Princes, if any, eſcape reproach where their 
Miniſters. are believed to deſerve it. It muſt be 
owned that Miniſters are often wronged, and ſuffer. 
imputations very ill grounded. and unjuſt ;- nay, 
perhaps, will be ever. doomed to. ſuffer ſuch,. from 
the nature of their poſt and power; and where they 
do ſo, it is but reaſonable and generous to. protect 
them. But here the guilt was glaring and their 
iniquities Manifeſt to alł men but Galba. He whom 
of all men it moſt imported to know it, knew it 
not. As he never inquired into their behaviour, 
nor. blamed it, they never: mended. it, nor feared 

him. The ſad fate which, this their. corruption 
and his own indolence and incurioſity brought upon 
him, is a ſufficient warning to Princes either 
never. to truſt implicitly. to. the. advice. and conduct 
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of any Miniſters, or at leaſt to be well aſſured that 
the men are ſuch as may be implicitly truſted. The 
beſt of them have weakneſſes, and paſſions, and 

partialities, enow to lead them into raſhneſs and 

miſtakes: There are therefore perhaps none of 
them ſo perfectly innocent and wiſe, as to render 
a diſcerning Prince ſecure that their management, 
however uninſpected, however unaccountable, will 
yet be righteous and immaculate. Miniſters no 
more than their Maſters ought to be left without 
reſtriction and controul. It may perhaps be right 
in ſome few inſtances to deceive a Prince, it may 
be of public advantage to miſlead the Public: But 
ſuch a latitude will be ever more likely to be abuſed 
%%% Cas 


Sect. III. The folly of the evil meaſures 
: _ purſued by theſe Miniſters, how pernicious 
to themfelves and to the Emperor. 


Nor to. dwell upon the ingratitude and vile- 
= © neſs of Galba's Miniſters, thus to abuſe, diſ- 
credit, and ruin a Prince to. whom they owed all 
things, and to facrifice him, His glory and diadem, 
to ſordid intereſt, which was the ſmalleſt thing that 
they ought to have ſacrificed for him, their ancient 
Emperor, and ſo good a Maſter; the meaſures 
which they took proved pernicious to themſelves. 
Their policy was folly, and though they purſued 
nothing but their intereſt, they were not intereſted 
enough. The beſt intereſt is that which provides 
for our own reputation and ſecurity. Now the 
Minifters of Galba, by every ſtep which they 
took, invited and haſtened their own doom. Their 
| ſafety and eftabliſhment depended upon his, and 
| theſe they were continually weakening and ren- 
dering odious and contemptible, and themſelves 
%% es r 
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18 CCC 
deteſtable. Their daily oppreſſions, their daily acts 
of venality and rapine, multiplied their enemies with- 
out meaſure. Nay, to their own enormous guilt 
they added the odium of that of others, even that 
of the moſt execrable inſtruments of Nero's Tyran- 
ny, Tigellinus and Halotus, men whoſe execution 
was demanded by the univerſal voice of the Roman 
People. Indeed had theſe two ſons of blood been 
lefs guilty than 1 really were, it had been but 
juſt, as well as politic and popular, to have de- 
voted their impure lives to the Manes of ſo many 
illuſtrious Romans murdered by them, and to the 
honeſt rage of the Public. But this was only juſ- 
tice and reaſon, it was only obliging the People 
and ſtrengthening their Maſter: ſmall conſidera- 
tions with Vinius, and Laco, and Icelus, in compa- 
riſon of filling their coffers and gratifying private 
paſſions ! They protected both; and thence gained 
to their Prince what they never ſtudied to avert, 
infinite public hate, but to themſelves what they 
aimed at, and what every one may conjecture. It 
is probable too that they dreaded the precedent of 
puniſhing any man for having done what they 
themſelves were doing. Yet their very wealth 
contributed to their deſtruction and that of their 
families. VVV 
But beſides the influence of money and example, 
Titus Vinius who chiefly protected Tigellinus, had 
another view which is finely expreſſed by Tacitus; 
namely, © thence to purchaſe means of ſhelter and 
« eſcape in time to come. For this is the policy of 
_ © every deſperate offender, from diſtruſt of preſent 
© fortune, and dread of change, to arm himſelf 
© betimes with private favour againſt the public 
© hate. Hence it comes, that for the protection 
of innocence no regard is ſhewn ; but the guilty 
© combine for mutual exemption from puniſhment. 
Such was the ſelfiſh wiſdom of Vinius: But his 
7 1 8 ” _ wiſdom 
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UPON T ACIT US. 19 
wiſdom proved weakneſs; for, by protecting the 
abhorred Tigellinus, he drew freſn abhorrence upon 
himſelf. The People, after Otho had ſucceeded, 
were ſo bent upon the execution of Tigellinus, that 
an uproar enſued, and many ſeditious clamours, 
till the ſentence was paſſed for his doom, now over- 
late, as it was plainly forced, and therefore could 
claim no thanks. For, under Otho too, the ſame 
Policy and corruption prevailing, juſtice againſt that 

hrs} Fo was hardly procured _ 
Bauch confederacies between guilty men in power 
and guilty men out of power, are frequent. and na- 
_ tural; and no man who is corrupt or intends to be, 
will care to join in puniſhing any man for corrup- 
tion. Mucianus, the prime Confident of Veſpaſian, 
entertained the Senate with a long diſcourſe in 
behalf of the Accuſers. Yes, the Favourite of 
Veſpaſian, a Prince who profeſſed to cure and re- 
move the miſchiefs of former tyranny, became an 
advocate for the Accuſers, the ſoreſt inſtruments of 
that tyranny. How conſiſtent was this; and what 
hopes it muſt give the Senate and People of Rome 
of ſeeing better days? What came he for? If it 
was to ſave the Romans, why ſave their worſt 
enemies? If he meant altogether to ſecure the 
Flock, why ſo tender of the Wolves, unleſs he 
found wolfiſh inclinations in himſelf? What a com- 
fortable reflection to the Public, that after myriads 
of men ſlain, after ſo many millions ſpent, after ſo 
many ſtruggles and battles, and ſo much crying 
deſolation, they were to have no change but that 
of names, and no Prince without oppreſſors! The 
Candidates for place and power are always bent 
upon public reformation, til they have an oppor- 
tunity of making one, and then find it needleſs, or 
dangerous, or unſeaſonable. They are great ene- 
mies to oppreſſion, till they are in a capacity of 
5 e | oppreſſing. 
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oppreſſing. Then, as their own guilt grows, they 


become very merciful to the guilty. This is the 


ſpirit of man, this the round of things. Great re- 
dreſſes are ſtill wanted, ſtill promiſed, ſtill unper- 


formed. Such Mockery is not new, and never will 


be old. . 8 i 

All wickedneſs is folly; nor can I recolle& an 
| inſtance where evil doings have not been followed 
by painful conſequences to the doers. 'They were 


either diſappointed, or found new difficulties, or 
met with infamy and mortification, or inſecurity, 
or ſome grief and uneaſineſs after the iniquity, ſuch 
as rendered the committing of it a greater affliction 


than pleaſure. Neither in the fortune of Alexander, 


or Cæſar, or Mahomet, or of any other the moſt 
_ reſplendent criminal againſt Truth, and Liberty, 
and Peace, is aught to be found to in validate 
this reaſoning. Even in their beloved purſuits of 
power, they could have no pure delight: Though 
they valued--not the liberties and lives of. men, yet 


as they valued their own ſecurity, and ſucceſs, and 


fame, they muſt needs feel many inward: ſtruggles, 
many apprehenſions and diſtruſts, many doubts 
about the iſſue, many anxieties for themſelves, and 


their party and cauſe (a). If worthy purſuits alſo are 
often attended with evils, the teſtimony of a good 


conſcience and of good men at leaſt makes theſe 


_ evils the lighter. FOI EEE | 
Hower true or diſputable theſe ſpeculations be, 
it is certam that the Miniſters of Galba, by their 


corrupt and ſelfiſh- management, brought a bloody 


fate upon themſelves as well as upon their Prince; 
a Prince who, from the integrity of his intention, 


merited 


() Si recludantur tyrannorum mentes, poſſe afpici la- 
nĩatus et ictus—ſævitia, libidine, malis conſultis animus 
dilaceretur. e EE | 5 
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merited a better, but from his blind reliance upon 


ſuch wicked men could - not e hope for. 
any Ws 


Sect. IV. 4. GaLlBa's | blindneſs in truſting 


intirely to his Favourites, who by their 
wickedneſs blaſted his reign, and their 
own hopes. ; 


FJD Galba been bleſſed with good. Counſel- 


lors, he would in all probability have prov- 


ed an excellent Prince. He had many public 
and private virtues; he was temperate, frugal, free 
from ambition, an enemy to the inſolence of the 
foldiery, and wiſhed well to the Commonwealth. 
But what availed his good qualities, when he exer- 


ciſed them not? He himſelf robbed no man, but 
thoſe under him robbed all men; and he, who 


ſhould not have employed bad men, or at leaſt 
ſhould have reſtrained or puniſhed them, incurred 
the ſame cenſure and blame as if he himſelf had 
done the evil, or authoriſed it. The People juſtly 


expect protection and paternal uſage from their 


Prince, and where they find it not, will think the 
Prince anſwerable. Why does he undertake the 
Office? Why is he raiſed ſo high above others, 


and all men, but for the good of all? Why was 


Nero depoſed, if things were not mended under 
_ Galba? Why a new Prince choſen, but for the 
eaſe of the Public after a reign of Violence and 


Tyranny? Vain is the change of men, Where 
meaſures are not changed (a). | 
Galba left the adminiſtration, he left his own 


"ate and glory to his e ; and his Favou- 
rites 


(3) Fadem novz aulz mala, que gravia, non zque 


| excuſata. 
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rites fold him to diſhonour, and a violent death, 

turned the State into a market and ſhambles ; and 
whilſt they were yet glutting their cruelty and ava- 
rice, the hand of vengeance overtook them, though 
it was reaſonably . judged that ſome of them had 
tried to ſecure a retreat, and had purpoſely betrayed 


Galba to merit favour from Otho. It is the way 


of ſuch men: when they have fooliſhly or wan- 
tonly ruined their Maſter's affairs, their laſt office 
to him is to revolt from him, and perhaps it proves 
the firſt inſtance of their dealing ſincerely with him. 
But whether they really meditated treaſon or not, 
they were believed to have done it: Such was the 
Public opinion of their vileneſs and falſhood; and 
ſuch always will be the general rule of judging, that 
from men notoriouſly wicked every ſort and degree 
of wickedneſs will be apprehended.  _ 
It is worth obſerving here how ſhort-ſighted and 
imperfe& was the ambition of theſe men, and how 


fooliſhly, as well as wickedly, they marred what 


they aimed at. Was it glory and power? By con- 
ſulting and eſtabliſhing thoſe of their Maſter, they 
would have reaped an abundant ſhare to themſelves. 
Good men would have applauded and aſſiſted them; 
bad men would have feared them: They would 


have had inward peace, perhaps protection, from 


their own good works, reverence from the public 
voice, and the praiſes of poſterity. By the ſame 
honeſt means they might have acquired wealth, 


and ample fortunes, with the approbation of all 


men, and probably left it to the peaceable poſſeſ- 
ſion of their families. They had the largeſt op- 
portunities for raiſing and eſtabliſhing their name: 
They were the firſt Miniſters in the great and opu- 


lent Empire of Rome, veſted with the firſt digni- 
ties, and firſt in favour; and they ſerved a Prince 


eaſy to his ſervants, too eaſy, one never diſpoſed 


to check or change them. 
do CHECA "HS | 1 
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his wicked merit, put him to death. 
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As he came to the Empire with great expecta- 
tion, and popular favour, had his adminiſtration 
proved ſteady and virtuous, all revolts might have 
deen prevented, or, through his ſuperior credit and 
ſtrength, eaſily defeated, and he might have gone 


to his grave in peace and glory. Both his Rivals 


were in their perſons extremely unpopular, both 


loathed for their vices, both deſperately poor, nei- 
ther of them eſteemed in War, neither thought 


qualified for the arts of Peace, one a ſtupid Glut- 


ton, one an abandoned Debauchee. He himſelf. 


had conducted Armies with renown, governed Pro- 


vinces with integrity. His race was noble, his 
life innocent; he poſſeſſed great wealth, and was 
by all men eſteemed capable and worthy of ſway-_ 
ing the Sceptre. What more probable, than that 
his reign might have laſted peaceably as long as 


his life, had his reign been well conducted? where 


a fairer proſpe& for his Miniſters than under him- 
"ſelf? By betraying him, they betrayed themſelves : 
by ill ſerving him, they ruined themſelves, What 


could they expe& from Otho or Vitellius, but to 
be conſidered as real Traitors, or at beſt as cor- 
rupt and wretched Counſellors? the former always 
deteſted, the latter always deſpiſed, even by ſuch 
as profit by them. Amurath, the Turkiſh Empe- 
ror, cut off the head of the Perſian Governor who 


betrayed a City into his hands. Myr Mahmud 
dealt ſeverely with thoſe who had held a traiterous 


correſpondence with him from Iſpahan, declared 


their names infamous, their eſtates confiſcated, and 
had them all put to death, and their carcaſſes 
_ thrown into the ſtreets. Thus too the Emperor 
Maximin ſerved Macedo who had prompted his 


boſom-friend Quartinus to revolt, and then flew 
him to make a merit with Maximin, who, for all 


Sa. 
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Set. V. The infatuation of men in power; 


they generally rely upon it as never to 
end, and thence boldly follow the bent of 
their paſſions. Inſtances of this. Guilty 
Miniſters how dangerous 


« 


5 \ N 7H AT I have obſerved in the laſt Section = 


was reaſonable and obvious. But in the 
tumult of rampant paſſions, reaſon is not heard. 


Thoſe miniſters were tranſported with the ſudden 
change of their condition, and giddy with the di- 
rection of Imperial Power. The preſent tempta- 
tion, the prevailing appetite was too ſtrong to be 
reſiſted; and, without regard to conſequences, to 
the Emperor's honour and ſafety, to the public 
good, to their own infamy and danger, they blind- 
ly followed every impulſe of concupiſcence and 
revenge. Men in a torrent of proſperity ſeldom 
think of a day of diſtreſs, or great men, that their 


greatneſs will ever ceaſe. This ſeems to be a ſort 
of .a curſe .upon power, a vanity and infatuation 
blended with the nature of it: as if it were poſſible, 


nay, eaſy, to bind the fickleneſs of fortune, and 

enſure happineſs for a term of years. It is from 
this fooliſh aſſurance, often cleaving to very able 
men, that «thoſe in authority often act with ſuch 
| boldneſs and infolence, as if their reign were never 
to end, and they were for ever ſecure againſt all 
_ after-reckonings, all caſualties and diſgrace. From 
whence elſe comes it, but from ſuch blind ſecurity 

in the permanence of their condition, and in the 

impunity of their actions, that Miniſters have ſome- 
times concerted ſchemes of general oppreflion and 
Pillage, ſchemes to depreciate or evade the Laws, 
reſtraints upon Laberty, and projeQs for 1 
| ule! 
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Rule ? Had they thought that ever they themſelves 
ſhould ſuffer in the common oppreſſion, Would 
they have adviſed methods of oppreſſing? Would 


they have been for weakening or abrogating the 


Laus, had they dreamed that they ſhould come to 


want the protection of Law? Would they have 
aimed at aboliſhing Liberty, had they apprehended. 


that they were at any time to fall from power; or at 

eſtabliſning deſpotic Rule, but for the ſake of hav- 
ing the direction of it againſt others, without feel- 
ing its weight and terrors in their own particulars ? 


A great man near an hundred years ago is 


charged with having contrived ſuch a model of 
government for one of our Engliſh Kings, as was 


intirely arbitrary and Turkiſh, a model delibe- 


rately digeſted in writing. Such a monſtrous change 
of mind had enſued the change of his condition: 


Formerly he had breathed a very different and 


_ oppoſite ſpirit, and aſſerted Liberty with uncom- 


mon zeal: It was when he came to ſway the 


State that he altered his ſtyle ; which it is probable 
he would not have altered, had he not imagined 


that his ſway was to have no end. He lived to ſee 


it at an end. He, who had but too lightly eſteem- 


ed Laws and Liberty, and the Lives of men, was 


bereft of Liberty and Life in a manner contrary to 


the forms of Law ; and as he had promoted Jaw- 


leſs and unaceountable power, he fell by an effort 


of power, unuſual and extraordinary. A wicked 
Miniſter, who declared in a ſucceeding reign, that 


he hoped to ſee the King's Edits (that is, his ab- 
| ſolute will and humour) have the force of laws, 
and paſs for Laws, made this declaration in pleni- 


tude of favour, which, as he meant not by any 


virtue of his to loſe, he hoped never to forfeit , 


made it at a time when his head would have 


been employed in framing ſuch Edits When af- 


terwards he was abandoned to diſgrace, I truſt he 
Vol .. ä had 
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had different ſentiments about kingly power, and 
perhaps would not willingly have ſeen his life and 
eſtate taken away by a proclamation. N 
Such a reverſe is the fortunes of men, eſpecially 
of great men who depend upon the caprice, and 
whim, and breath of another, were eaſy to be 
imagined, did not ſelf-love darken the under- 
ſtanding. The greateſt men, nay, the wiſeſt men 
when they are blind, are exceeding blind. How 
few of them have provided againſt an evil day! 
How few ſecured themſelves a reſource of friend- 


ſmip and affection from the Public, in caſe of a 


ſtorm at Court, and the frowns of a Crown! 
nay, what ſome of them have done to ſerve the 
Crown againſt the people, has been a motive 
with the Crown (and a polite motive, though 
not always a juſt one, at leaſt not nat 
to ſacrifice them to the pleaſure and revenge of 
the People. Thus Cæſar Borgia uſed Romiro 
D'Orco, Governor of Romagna, one firſt em- 
ployed to commit cruelties, then executed for hav- 
ing committed them; and thus the great Turk 


Often uſes his Baſhaws. 


. To return to Galba; no Prince was ever more 
unhappy in his Favourites: They were very wicked, 
very guilty men; nor can any Prince, who enter- 
tains ſuch, be happy or ſecure. Mr. Selden, diſ- 
courſing of Fdward II. and his Minions, ſays, 


© Thus Favourites, inſtead of cement between 


Prince and People, becoming rocks of offence, 


* bring ruin ſometimes to all, but always to them- 
* ſelves. Thoſe of Galba had but their deſerts ; 
Their Maſter merited a better fate, and chiefly 
through their guilt his blood was ſhed. Great 
guilt in Miniſters is threatening to a Prince. When 
they can no longer ſupport their Maſter, nor their 
Maſter them, their next courſe will probably be 

to deſert him, or to rebel againſt him. As by 
is coo dy their 


prove this by many examples. 
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their wicked adminiſtration they had betrayed his 
intereſt and dignity, deſtroyed his reputation, the 
deareſt intereſt which a Prince can have, incenſed 
and eftranged the minds of his People, who are 
the ſureſt ſupport which a Prince can rely on, it is 
by no means unnatural, if at laſt they deſtroy him 
whom they had already undone, I ſhall hereafter 


f 


Set. VI. Weak and evil Princes rarely 
e by able Miniſters; they like flat- 


terers better: Theſe fruſtrate the yoo 
advice of others. 


E * EN when hefs” 3 Emperors. happen: 
Ed to have good Miniſters, they rarely made 
any good uſe of them, but followed the advice 
1 others and worſe: for with bad they were 
| always provided. Hence it is, that as a weak or 
an evil Prince ſeldom has good counſel, he is ſel- 
dom the better for it when he has. Suetonius 5 
nus and Marius Celſus were able men, and : 
bably would have made the cauſe of Otho A 
phant, had Otho purſued their counſels. But 
about all ſuch e for one honeſt or able man, 
there will be many fooliſh and baſe, and it is great 
odds but theſe have much more influence and 
weight; as they are more forward and impudent, 
more poſitive and ſanguine, more prone to flatter 
him, and aſſure him of ſucceſs (a method which 
goes great lengths with Princes ) and, as they are 
worſe judges of meaſures, leſs concerned about 
events. Perhaps too they have already made, or 
mean 'to make terms for themſelves, whatever be- 
comes of their Maſter. So Cæcina came to deſert 
Vitellius, and to eſpouſe the cauſe of Veſpaſian 
when he was aſſured that the merits of his treaſon 
would be rewarded * cb latter. Perhaps they 
5 2 | | 
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and Laco, Captain o 
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are bent upon the ruin of ſome Rival at Court, 
For this has alſo happened, that men have be- 


trayed their own cauſe out of pique to ſome par- 
ticular Leader in it; Armies have been often ſuf- 
fered, by one of the Commanders, to be cut to 


Pieces, purely to * diſgrace upon the other; 


and Empire, oppoſed every council, however whole- 


ſome, which came from any one elſe, particularly 


as theſe his Favourites, dreaded and diſtruſted every 
able man, relied chiefly upon tale-bearers, and 


from Titus Vinius. 


Titianus, Otho's brother, aud Proculus, | Cap- 
tain of his guards, thwarted and fruſtrated every 
good advice, every rational project of Paulinus and 


Celſus, and as they were better flatterers, they 


were better heard. They were both very wicked 
men; Proculus particularly excelled in ſlander and 
whiſpering, and was an adroit Courtier. It was 
thus that this man, full of craft and injuſtice, came 
eaſily to ſurpaſs in credit all who were more 


righteous than himſelf. Otho, moreover, as well 


made his chief court to the common ſoldiers. So 


did Vitellius, and ſo probably will moſt weak and 


guilty Princes. They diſlike to ſee any man ex- 


poſſeſs the credit ariſing from addreſs, good con- 
duct, and military exploits. Nay, ſuch of them as 
moſt eminently want Governors, are ſometimes 
the moſt fearful of being governed. Lewis the 
thirteenth dreaded the great capacity of Cardinal _ 
Richlieu, and hated his perſon 3; as did Nero the 
perſon and authority of Seneca. 
The danger of ſerving ſuch Princes ill, is not 
greater than that of ſerving them over-well, nor 


ceed them in proweſs, and public eſtimation, or to 


perhaps ſo great: and many great Miniſters and 


Generals have been ill uſed and undone for doing 


eminent 


the guards to Galba, even Z 
in the laſt ſtruggle of his Prince for ſaving his life 


* 
„ 
we 
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eminent ſervice, and their diſcharging their duty with 
applauſe ; ſuch as Caius Silius, Antonius Primus, 
and Gonſalo, the great Spaniſh Captain, under 
Ferdinand the Catholic. From this weakneſs and 
pride of theirs, they are ſometimes prone of 
themſelves to follow the advice of weak counſel- 
lors rather than of ſuch as are able and ſufficient, 
partly from jealouſy of the latter, partly from an 


ambition of being thought to do notable things 


without them, and of reaping all the praiſe them- 
ſelves, at leaſt of ſeeing it reaped by ſuch whoſe 
moderate ability and character give them no um- 
brage. FB re ri On Op 
Hence the ſignal miſcarriages of Princes who 
have wiſe Miniſters but neglect their wiſe advice. 


Nero was aſſiſted, or might have been, by the 


_ counſels of Seneca and Burrus, and it was no fault 


, of theirs that he proved a deteſtable Tyrant. What 


advice he took, was that of Sycophants, De- 
bauchees, Pandars, of the worſt and ofi-cait of 
humankind. Theſe told him what an accompliſh- 

ed Prince he was, what ripeneſs of Judgment he 
had, what maturity of years; and being no longer 
a child, it was high time for him to ſhake off his 
Tutor. For towards Seneca they bore notable. 
rancour and antipathy, as was natural to ſuch pro- 
fligates who then ſwarmed at Court; and whilſt 
he was there, he ſtill proved ſome check to the 
brutal ſpirit of Nero; a thing which pleaſed not 
the Courtiers, nor Nero himſelf; For with ſuch 
Princes flattery in their ſervants is more palatable 
and prevalling than virtue and ability. 


C 3 Sect. 
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Sea. VII. How difficult it is for a worthy 


man to ſerve a bad Prince, and how dan- 
gerous. | 


TY like manner was Otho hurried, through evil 
counſel and conduct, into evil fortune, though 
| ſerved by ſuch Leaders as Paulinus and Celſus. 
Such is the riſque which an able and worthy man 
incurs by ſerving a weak Prince, even to have his 
good counſels rejected, and to bear the blame and 
diſcredit of evil counſels which he had diſapproved. 
For upon the moſt ſignal Miniſter all the reproach 
will be apt to reſt, and he muſt bear the infamy of 
the worſt ; nor perhaps will it be ſafe for him to 
diſown the fooliſh and diſaſtrous meaſures which 
he oppoſed, left he thence caſt a blemiſh upon his 
_ Maſter. Even ſome able Princes have looked with 
an evil eye upon the perſon and credit of an 


able Miniſter, and perhaps it is the ſafeſt way of 


| adviſing the beſt of them, to let the advice ſeem. 
to come from themſelves. Such is the ſlippery ſitua- 


tion of good Miniſters under Princes wiſe or weak ; 


a ſituation not to be envied. | 


Otho miſcarried: and as Paulinus 90 Celſus 


were thought his directors, they were likewiſe 
thought traitors; ſo infamous were the meaſures 
which he had purſued, and which they in truth 
had oppoſed. Yet afterwards Paulinus and Pro- 
culus meanly deſcended, for their own ſafety, to 
| confeſs that they had contrived them purpoſely ; 
and for favour from Vitellius pleaded the merit 
of having betrayed Otho. Vitellius too was vain 
enough to believe, that out of pure regard for 
him, they had really ſtained themſelves with ſuch 
| foul diſhonour, It was ſhameful to own that hey 
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had, though they had not. But ſo differently do 


men conſtrue actions done for them and againſt 


It was, however, much leſs criminal to aſſume guilt, 


ſome of theſe Emperors were; though it was cruel 
and unjuſt to betray them. By raiſing to the Dia- 
dem ſuch men as Otho and Vitellius, it looked as 
if the deſign hnd been, not to find one fit to re- 

ſtore the Roman State, ſhaken, ravaged, and ty- 
rannized by the bloody Nero, but to chuſe one 
pore for his reſemblance of that Monſter, one as 


ſame debauchery and exceſſes, both ſtudied to imi- 
his Manes, It was even reckoned one of Otho's 
33 for reigning, that in his manners he 
adored him; and for this the common people loved 
the means of debauchery. What, for example, . 
more pernicious to a State, to public Virtue, to 

| 1dle holy-days? Yet what more dear to the popu- 
lace than ſuch debauched and riotous days, and 


the holy idle men who encourage them? 1 peak 
; of Italy and other Popiſh countries. 
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them, and ſo rare it is to find the braveſt men 
completely brave, any more than the wiſeſt men 
completely wiſe. The qualities of all men ate li- 
mited, and ſubje& to inconſtancy; elſe ſuch: a man 
as Paulinus, who had ſo often ventured his hie for 
glory, would never have ſtudied to fave it by infamy., 


than to have earned it. 


It muſt be owned, it required either very great 
virtue or very great folly to ſerve ſuch Princes as. 


monſtrous as he. They were both guilty of the 
tate him, and to reſtore his name and honours; 
nay, divine honours were already paid folemnly to 
o near| reſembled Nero. For this the ſoldiers 
him, as thay had Nero, and as the vulgar ever 


will any man who gratifies them with idleneſs, and 
private Induſtry and Innocence, than rioting and 
In ſerving ſuch Princes there was neither ho- 


nour nor r ſecurity to one's ſelf, nor benefit to the 
C4 | 8 
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Public. Their chief delight was in feats of pro- 


digality and voluptuouſneſs, in Jeſters, Pathics, 
and Buffoons, and all the execrable retainers to 


Nero's Court. They thought that the buſineſs of 
Sovereignty conſiſted in exceſſes and ſenſuality. 
Their meaſures of Government were to oppreſs 
and exhauſt the State, to depreſs or deſtroy every 
good man, to countenance and employ the moſt 
profligate: Or, if they employed men of merit, 


they did it againſt their will, and the more they 
were obliged to ſuch men, the more they hated 


them; as Vitellius did Junius Blæſus, a man no- 
bly born, of a princely ſpirit, and equal fortune, 
one who ſerved him generouſly, and at a vaſt ex- 
pence furniſhed him with a princely train, which 
the great poverty of Vitellius could not yet afford: 
For all this he incurred the Emperor's diſtaſte, 
and was repaid in hollow flattery, and ſincere hate. 
Who could chearfully ſerve a creature whom he 
could not help deſpiſing, and probably had cauſe 
to fear, one by whom he knew himſelf dreaded, 
perhaps hated? 7 


Sect. VIII. Under wicked Princes, how 
natural and common it is to wiſh for a 


change. Their different treatment living 
and dead. In what a Prince is chiefly to 
confide. TR TK — 


Nou TLESS all good men, all prudent men, 


all who wiſhed the good of the Empire, the 


tranquillity of Rome, and ſecurity to themſelves, 
had their eye upon a change. A better there might 
be, a worſe there could not. All endeavours 
exerted in behalf of ſuch raſh, raging, and polluted 
'Tyrants, tended only to prolong public miſery and 


diſgrace, as well as the ruin and perils of 5 
| lars. 
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lars. T hey who ſerved them with moſt applauſe, 
muſt expect diſtruſt and ill uſage in return, at beſt to 


be diſmiſſed, perhaps to be deſtroyed, as was that glo- 
rious Commander Corbulo by Nero, and the illuſtri- 


ous Agricola thought to have been by Domitian. 


Men wicked and corrupt are always ſuſpicious ; and 


it was natural for them to dread and hate the beſt men 


for being the beſt. Nor could either Otho or Vitellius, 
with a good grace, complain of being deſerted and 


| betrayed. It was no more than they themſelves had 


done to Galba, who confided in them whilſt they 


were revolting from him. 


Beſides, ſuch was their character with the Public, 


and the public opinion concerning them, ſuch the 


wrong meaſures which they took, ſuch the weak 


and evil counſellors whom they followed, that it 


was manifeſt they could not ſtand. And when 


Princes begin to totter, the zeal of their adherents 
always begins to flacken, They who were the 


foremoſt to flatter them, are alſo foremoſt to cen- 
ſure them; and, as a Prince in power never fails 


to have merit and applauſe, a Prince who is fallen 


or falling, never wants faults and reproach, It was 
thus with Galba : How much zeal, how many warm 


_ Profeſſions did he find whilſt he ſtood ? How many 


upbraidings, how much contumely purſued him 
after he fell? It was thus with Otho, thus with 
Vitellius. They were adored and traduced, as 


fortune was ſeen to eſpouſe them or to forſake them. 
And thus it will be with all Princes. It is ſeldom 
that they will hear truth, ſeldom that others will 
venture to tell it. They muſt therefore form a 


judgment of the opinion of the Public, and of their 
own ſtability, from their own actions and admini- 


ſtration, from the character of the Miniſters whom 


they employ, and of the meaſures which they pur- 
ſue, and not from the ſayings and ſoothings of 
thoſe about them, nor from the ſhouts of a crowd, 
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nor from the fidelity of their Generals. All theſe 
lights may be deceitful, and have deceived many. 
But a righteous conduct may be boldly truſted. At 
worſt, who would not rather fall by it, than ſubſiſt 
by vileneſs and iniquity? He who falls through virtue 
is a gainer, whatever he loſes; as he who gains by 
wickedneſs is certainly a loſer, whatever he gains. 
Virtue is equivalent to all things, and the wages of 
wickedneſs are worſe than nothing. Nor is this ſpe- 
culation only, and mere refinings, but holds in prac- 
tice, and the commerce of life, 15 


D 1.800 U'R 8-8. . 


Of competition amongſt the Miniſters of a a 
Prince, and their corruption. The evil 
effects of indolence in a Prince. . 


Sect. I. Diſcord between Miniſters, how fa- 

kal to their Mere, 5 
THE. ſtrife and diſcord between the Mini- 
1 ſters of a Prince, who wants authority to 
controul them, and capacity to make advan- 
tage of their difference, never fail to be of miſ- 
chievous conſequence. The Miniſters of Galba 
were daily ſtriving not to ſerve him, not to ſave the 
State, but to diſtreſs and diſappoint one another. 
Between the Miniſters, of Vitellius the like enmity 
prevailed. He could do nothing without them, 
they did nothing but contend with one another; 


and by ſeeming partial to Valens he provoked _ 


Csæcina to hate him, and at laſt revolt from him. 
For Sabinus (Veſpaſian's brother) knew his diſ- 
guſts, and improved them; and by repreſenting 
1 . | Bis 
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his unequal uſage from Vitellius, drew him to 
embrace the party of Veſpaſian. Nor was this his 
deſertion and infidelity a new or uncommon thing: 
It is the uſual reſult of ſuch competitions. When 
an ambitious man cannot engroſs the whole power 
and favour, he will renounce what he has, though 
ever ſo much, and concur with an enemy to pull 
down a rival. With ſuch men the fear of public 
and avowed enemies is not ſo prevalent and alarm- 
ing as that of a ſecret Competitor. Cardinal Ma- 
Zarin was abhorred by the faction of the Frondeurs, 
yet concerted with them for the ruin of the Prince 
of Conde, even when the Frondeurs were offering 
the Prince their aſſiſtance to deſtroy the Cardinal, 


whom the Prince had protected from their ven- 


geance. The Prince afterwards, in emulation to 
the Cardinal, called in the Spaniards, the natural 
rl; 8 

Ihe vile and malicious Eunuchs, they who go- 
verned all things under Schah Huſſein, Emperor of 

Perſia (a few years ſince depoſed by the Agvans) 
were more afraid of their own Generals, eſpecially 


it they proved honeſt and able, than of theſe Bar- 


barians and public enemies. They were therefore 
_ continually deſtroying every brave commander, 
and thence daily advancing the intereſt and con- 
_ queſts of the invaders. This will account for their 
haſty and amazing ſucceſs. Yet after they had 
gained many Provinces, were ravaging the heart of 
the Empire, and advancing with terror. and rapi- 
dity to beſiege the Capital, the Emperor having 
appointed a faithful and experienced General, had 
regained moſt of the country, and was upon the 
point of retrieving all; till the Eunuchs, the exe- 
crable governing Eunuchs, ſet themſelves, with all 
their might and malice, to ruin his preſerver and 
the preſerver of the State, becauſe no man 

es ſhould 
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ſhould have more credit than themſelves. They 

effected their wicked purpoſe, and made that good- 
natured eaſy. Prince believe, that his deliverer was 
his enemy, and they themfelves his only vigilant 
guardians, whilſt they were diſgracing his Govern- 
ment, and overturning his Throne. 
When an army was defeated, one faction at 
Court (for the wretched Eunuchs were always di- 
vided into two) never failed to rejoice; as the Ge- 
neral- being preferred oy one . e was always 
and certainly maligned by the other. The loſs of 
Armies, the deſolation of the Kingdom, the diſho- 
nour of their Royal Maſter, the miſeries of the 
poor unoffending People, touched them not. They 
408} domeſtic rivals more than public enemies. 
There followed, or rather there attended ſuch com- 
petition and miſrule, an intire diſſolution of . 
vernment. No Magazines, no ſtores, no expe- 
Tienced officers; nothing fit for the field. $0 : 

when all was loſt but the Capital, and that was be- 
fieged; when the ſword was preſſing them from 
- without, fear and famine within, theſe mercileſs 
| _ wretches forbore not to cabal againſt every effort 
for deliverance, becauſe no man ſhould have the 


glory of effecting it, and thence enganger or echpſe 
thera. | 


Sec IL. An indolent Prince a ready prey 
to the falſeſt and worſt of all men: Theſe 
diſgrace his Reign, and provoke his Poe - 
ee amazing corruption. 


WHEN a Prince necletis himſelf and his 
| own credit, all men will be apt to neglect 
him. The worſt. men will be ſure to gather about 
bim, and then the beſt men cannot ſerve him. 


Schah 
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Schah Huſſein had been ſerved by able Miniſters, 
brave Generals; but the Eunuchs diſappointed all 
their endeavours, and often deſtroyed their fortunes 
and lives. Weak and indolent Princes always truſt 
men too much or too little; and it behoves every 
Prince to be wary what ſort of perſons he entertains 
about him in any ſtation, ſince all ſuch, however 
low, will always have ſome degree of influence. 
and be able to hurt him. If they cannot miſlead 
him (which yet they will probably endeavour, pro- 
bably accompliſh) they can at leaſt difcredit him, 
either by reviling him, or by behaving themſelves 
corruptly, and thence bring a ſtain upon him. For 
a Prince always ſuffers by the ill behaviour and de- 
pravity of his ſervants, eſpecially where they meddle 
in the diſtribution of favours or puniſhments _ 
Galba's common domeſtics and even his flaves 
were conſiderable enough to diſhonour the Sove- 
reignty of their Maſter, becauſe they were known 
to ſell all places and all acts of grace. The Em- 
peror, who ſhould have conſidered the deſert of 
Particulars, ſhould have conſidered their capacity 
and pretenſions, as well as his own reputation and 
the juſtice of beſtowing benefits worthily, neglect- 
| ed this uſeful and important duty, and left it to 
the adminiſtration of his domeſtics, who diſcharged 
it to his reproach and their own gain. With theſe 
mercenary and faithleſs knaves it availed not how 
much or how faſt they diſgraced, and conſequent- 
ly ruined their good old Maſter, provided they 
could by his indulgence and their own villainy ac- 
 quire money: Though every ſtep that they took 
to raiſe themſelves in this diſhonourable way, was 
a ſtep taken to fink him, ſince in his fame and re- 
putation, which they were thus polluting and pul- 
ling down, his beſt ſtrength lay. VNV 
Indeed it never fails to ſour and provoke the 
People; People of all ranks, when they ſee 1 
| TS No Cee e ings 
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lings and upſtarts, perhaps vagabonds and ſtrangers 5 


riſe, by the mere countenance and indolence of a 
Prince, into pomp and wealth; ſee his Butler or 
his Barber poſſeſſed of fortune ſufficient for the qua- 


lifications of many Senators. If upon themſelves 


only they brought public odium, it were of little 
moment; but by ſuch infamous gain they bring 


infamy upon their Patron and their Prince, not to 


mention the juſt reſentment of ſuch whoſe rea- 
ſonable pretenſions are. thus defeated. So conſi- 
derable is the evil. and danger to a Prince in hav- 


ing venal minds about him. Galba was as much 
_ undone by the corruption of his ſervants, as by the 


corruption and violence of the ſoldiers, 


Io the Emperor Schah Huſſein there was no 
acceſs but through the favour of the Eunuchs, nor 


any merit conſidered by them but that of money. 


Theſe filthy ſlaves ſold the royal protection, ſold 


the 5 0 favours to the beſt bidder, and made pub- 
lic traffic of public employments and juſtice. Hence 


all emulation in merit was extinguiſhed, where no 
ſufficiency, no virtue was regarded. Hence alſo 


public oppreſſion, with private extortion and ra- 


pine, in all forms; ſince they who had exhauſted 
themſelves to purchaſe places, were forced to exer- 
ciſe all ſerts of villainy and ſpoil to repay them- 


ſelves, and to feed their inſatiable Patrons, the 


Eunuchs, with continual bribes for protection and 


impunity. Thus all Perſia groaned under depreda- 


tions and licenced ſpoilers. Formerly no thefts or 


robberies were known amongſt them, becauſe the 


ſwerable for the damage, and took ſpecial care to 
prevent it. But under Schah Huſſein robbery was 
common, and even encouraged, becauſe the Go- 
vernors had a ſhare, or, in civiller words,. a per- 
quiſite. Nor had they aught to fear from juſtice, 
jor none was ſtirring, As long as they had pru- 

Lo t dence 


Governors of the places and provinces were an- 
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dence and a purſe to fee the Eunuchs, they might 


ſpoil. and ravage without mercy or ſhame. He 


muſt be a very ſimple knave, unworthy to be an 
oppreſſor, who would not reſign a part to ſave him- 
ſelf and the whole.  . . 
The Eunuchs, the moſt barbarous bloodſuckers 
that Perſha had ever ſeen, were, forſooth, ſuch 


enemies to blood, that they taught the Emperor a 


cruel piece of falſe mercy, that of putting no man 
to death for any crime whatſoever. Thus theſe pious 
deceivers ſecured themſelves. 'Then by their ad- 


vice he turned all puniſhments into pecuniary 


mulcts; but as his conſcience ſcrupled to receive 
amercements for ſin and crimes, they who taught 


his conſcience this tender leſſon for their own good, 


had the fingering of all theſe fines. Thus theſe 


gentle hypocrites enriched themſelves. 


The public Tax in Perſia was fixed and certain, 


and every town paid yearly ſuch a limited and con- 


ſtant ſum. This the Governors could not alter: 


But as the mulQts for the offences are arbitrary, they 


were diſcovering perpetual offences and raiſing per- 
petual fines, and thus pillaged the people of ſums 


mighty and uncertain. They uſed by theſe money- 


penalties to levy at once fix times more upon ſome 


towns than theſe towns paid to the public Tax in 


a whole year: Even by the Governor of Iſpahan, 


the capital of the Empire, and ſeat of Government, 
| thieves and robbers were put to ranſom. Such as 
had not robbed ſufficiently to ſatisfy him and gain 


his favour and a releaſe, were kept in jail, yet let 


out at nights to rob again and again; and by their 
laſt robberies they cleared themſelves of puniſhment 


for all the former, 
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Sea. II. The Reign of an indolent Prince, 


ho deſtructive it may prove, however 
harmleſs the man. Into what contempt 


he falls. 


N OW whence all the abovementioned crying 


injuſtice, whence this abſence of all equal 
protection and depravation of all Law in Perſia 
whence all this anarchy and ſpoil of the greater 
over the ſmaller, this general and rampant iniquity, 


this ſacrifice and oppreſſion of innocence ? Came 
it not all from one root, the baſeneſs and corrup- 
tion of thoſe about the Throne, and the weakneſs 
of him upon it? Schah Huſſein was a Prince of in- 
finite good-nature, full of generoſity, full of mercy 
and compaſſion ; his mind of that delicacy and 


tenderneſs, that he was ſtartled and alarmed upon 


having ſhot a Duck in one of his canals, when he 
meant only to have frightened her. He thought 
"Wt with blood, and for expiation had 
recourſe to acts of devotion and alms-deeds. For 
he had likewiſe a world of religion; ſo much reli- 
gion, that when fire had ſeized the great Hall of 
the Palace, full of wealth and rich furniture, he 
would not ſuffer it to be extinguiſhed, for fear of 
oppoſing the decrees of Providence. He gave im- 


himſelf po 


menſe Charities, built Monaſteries, endowed Hoſ- 
pitals, performed long Pilgrimages, one Pilgrimage 


of ſix hundred miles. 


Now what availed his good-nature, what his 


compaſſion, or his religion? He would not hurt a 
Duck, but ſuffered his SubjeQs to be pillaged and 
undone, brought war and deſolation upon his Coun- 


try. The poor man ſaw the Duck killed, but 


ſaw not the oppreſſions of his people, nor heard 
their cries, He ſeemed to have no other Kingdom 
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or care than his Seraglio. The Ladies there, not 


his Subjects, had all his time and benevolence; 
and the Governor of a City or Province was ſure 


to pleaſe him, if he ſent him a fine Woman ! No 
matter how that Governor uſed or abuſed the Peo- 


le. About this Schah Huſſein made no enquiry : 
f he had, his faithful adviſers the Eunuchs were 
beforehand retained to make a favourable anſwer, 


In truth, theſe indulgent Tutors of his, had con- 


ſulted his eaſe ſo much in withdrawing him from 
all the cares and fatigues of Government, by aſ- 
fuming the whole of that painful taſk to themſelves, 
that he ſeemed not to believe himſelf intereſted in 


the concerns or fate of his own Empire. When he 
was told that the public enemy approached to Iſpa- 
han; he faid, It was the buſineſs of the Mi- 
niſters to look to that; they had armies ready. 


For his part, if his Palace at Farabath were but 
© left him, he ſhould be content.“ Into what in- 


ſenſibility, what weakneſs, and, therefore, into 


what contempt, had this poor harmleſs Prince 
brought himſelf, by truſting blindly to ſelfiſh ſe- 


_ ducers. 


fo Than a Prince, or a State, or great Man fallen. 
into contempt, nothing is more contemptible, no- 


thing is more inſecure. This, I think, is an ob- 
ſervation of Livy. Even that religious or rather 
ſuperſtitious turn, with which theſe deſigning hypo- 


crites had bewitched Schah Huſſein, the better to 


| govern their Dupe by ſuch ghoſtly fears, was of 


pernicious conſequence to his People. In one long 


Pilgrimage which he took to viſit the tomb of a 
Saint, as he travelled accompanied with all his 
Seraglio and a guard of ſixty thouſand men, he op- 


preſſed and ruined all the Provinces through which 
he paſſed, and waſted more treaſure than would 


have ſerved for many expeditions againſt the invaders 


A Prince 
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A Prince who neglects his affairs will always be 
contemned, and from the moment he is contemned, 


he ceaſes to be ſecure. People will be turning. 
their eyes and minds towards a Succeſſor, growing 
impatient for a change, and perhaps be ready to 
make one. At beſt, though they may wiſh him 


well, they cannot eſteem him. What eſteem could 


the Public entertain for Philip the fourth of Spain, 


when they ſaw him marching to defend his King- 


dom againſt the French, accompanied, not with a 
number of Officers, but with a troop of Come- 
dians, For ſuch had been the contrivance of the 


Count Duke Olivares, to keep him from marching 


too faſt, and from meddling with affairs, and ſeeing. 


public miſmanagements. What wonder if the 
affairs of that Prince were ſo loſely conducted, if 
his deſigns miſcarried, and that great Monarchy, 


for ſo long a time, made ſo ſmall a figure, when 


the Monarch himſelf was refigned to abſolute indo- 


lence, and not he but his Favourites reigned ? Small 


will be the credit of a Nation abroad, when the 
adminiſtration is looſe or wretched at home; and 
ſmall the regard for a Prince who exerciſes not the 


duty of one. Philip was a good man, but. a bad 
King, as it is poſſible that a good King may be a 


bad man. 


| Set. IV. A Prince beſet with evil Coun- 


ſellors, how faſt he improves in evil. 


A PRINCE whois naturally weak, or, which 
is the ſame thing, has ability, but does not 


apply it, is always ſure of being ſurrounded by the 
worſt of all men, who will be flocking about him 
as eagerly as a party of robbers about a rich booty, 
and will exert equal zeal to keep far from him all 
ſuch who are not ſo bad as themſelves. If they 


find 
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oon ACETVUS. 44 
find him weak, they will make him wicked: if 
they find him wicked, they will make him worſe- 
If they cannot make him directly cruel, they will 


at leaſt make him idle, and idleneſs in a Prince is 


cruelty ; ſince he who governs all men, ought to 
be more vigilant than all, A Prince who minds 
not affairs, let his intention be ever ſo good, is 


hable to be eternally abuſed and miſled ; for with- 


out experience, and examination, and attending to. 


the courſe of things, he can form no judgment 


about them; but muſt truſt altogether to the judg- 


ment and repreſentation of others, and thence be- 
comes their property and machine, 1 1 5 


The moſt miſchievous of all the Roman Empe- 


rors (and more miſchievous the world never ſaw) 
were yet made worſe by their Favourites and Flat- 
terers. The cruelty of J berius was heightened 


by the bloody counſels or Sejanus; Macro pro- 
moted the monſtrous exceſſes of Caligula; and the 


brutal Nero was made more brutal by the inſtigas 


tion of Tigellinus. Of all human vermin the worſt 
are found in debauched Courts; and even a well- 
diſpoſed Prince, if he be but credulous and lazy, 
can hardly eſcape being managed and corrupted by 
them, eſpecially if he be addicted to pleaſure, They: 


will be continually laying baits for him, deviſing. 


new ſcenes of voluptuouſneſs, and keeping him. 
immerſed in ſenſuality, — 3 
The Emperor Commodus was carefully edu- 


cated by ſeveral learned men placed about him by 


his father, the excellent Marcus Aurelius, who at 
his death left him in the hands of his own ancient 
friends and worthy Minſters. But he ſoon be- 


came weary of virtuous Men, became ſoon cor- 
rupted by Flatterers and debauched Courtiers, 
abandoned the duty of an Emperor, and ſurren- 
dered himſelf to eaſe and luxury. In this courſe 
he was encouraged by his reigning Favourites, par- 


ticularly 


tion of aſpiring to be Emperor. F = 
When a Prince runs thus, like Commodus, into 
theſe dangers, (though they were dangers of his 
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ticularly by Cleander, who, whilſt he was ſunk in 
voluptuouſneſs, ſtudied to deſtroy him, and ſet up 


himſelf, Sejanus too, from managing the whole 
buſineſs of the Empire, found himſelf in a condi- 


own making, and aroſe from his miſmanagement 
and folly) they ſour his ſpirit, make him diſtruſt- 


ful of all men, and thence miſchievous and cruel 
to all. Thus from purpoſes perhaps harmleſs at 
firſt, he becomes at laſt a Tyrant. This was the 


fate and character of Commodus, who in the be- 
ginning chiefly attended to pleaſure: This with- 
drew him from Government and the buſineſs of a 


Prince: Others ruled; he grew deſpiſed : Conſpi- 
racies were formed againſt him: 'Theſe incenſed 
him; and from being an idle voluptuary, he com- 
menced a bloody Tyrant. He greedily hearkened 
to all flanders, all defamations; thought all men 
wicked; contracted fierce enmity to every thing 
that was good; abhorred and baniſhed from his 
Preſence all men who had virtue or wiſdom, as 
men ill ſorting with his reign and genius, and dege- 
nerated into a devouring ſavage ; would ſee none 
about him but Buffoons, Pimps, Pandars, Gla- 


diators and Charioteers, wretches as polluted as 


himſelf, and ſo vile as to give him no umbrage; 


and ſet himſelf to butcher and deſtroy all who were 


_ obnoxious to him or them. Hence he grew fur- 


ther deteſted, and found that he was ; and thence 


his freſh allies of Fury and Tyranny. Such is 
the gradation, and ſo naturally does evil beget and 
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DISCOURSE Il, 


Or PunLIc Frvucality. 


' Seat. I. The Prodigality of the Emperors ; 


its terrible conſequences to the Public, 
namely, Tyranny, Murders, and Oppreſ- 


; ſion. 


AMONGST all the weakneſſes, vices, 


and exceſſes of the Roman Emperors who 


involved themſelves and the Empire in calami- 
ties, none contributed more to their own ruin 
and that of the State, than their Profuſeneſs and _ 


Prodigality. And upon all Princes and Countries 
in the world the ſame conduct will have the ſame 


effect. If by popular or vain-glorious bounties 
© we exhauſt the Exchequer, by rapine and op- 
© prefſions we muſt ſupply it ;? ſaid Tiberius very 
wiſely, It was what his mad Succeſſor did; he 
Waſted the public money, then robbed and mur- 


dered to get more. This was the courſe of almoſt 


all the ſucceeding Princes, of Caligula, Nero, 
Otho, Vitellius, Domitian, Commodus, &c. And 
this the continual cauſe of lawleſs oppreſſion and 
killing. In taxing the People and arraigning par- 


ticular men, it was not juſtice or guilt that were 


conſidered, but how much money could be acquired. 


So that wealthy men were always guilty, extrava- 
gance and murder ſucceed one another naturally, 
a man who had a great fortune rarely eſcaped be- 
ing a great Traitor, and with his Life he always 


| forfeited his Eſtate. Oftentimes rich men were 
put to death without any form at all, but only by 


a ſhort 
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a ſhort direction from the Emperor to kill them, 

and ſeize all that they had. And Nero, whenever 
he beſtowed any public Office, always told the 
perſon; Thou knoweſt what my wants require: 
let our joint endeavours be, that no man poſleſs 
Fo AE —ꝶZꝑQc- i fl of. 
Theſe Tyrants firſt brought themſelves into ne- 
ceſſities by monſtrous waſtefulneſs and diſſipation, 
then let looſe their bloodhounds to ſpoil and de- 
ſtroy men and countries for a ſupply. Nero de- 
| clared, that he knew no other uſe of Treaſure but 
to ſcatter it, and thought the calculation of expence 
(without which neither the Public nor particulars 
can ſubſiſt) a taſk only worthy of miſers and mean 
| ſouls; but eſteemed ſuch who knew how to laviſh 
and confound, as ſpirits altogether polite and mag- 
nificent. Nor did he admire and applaud his uncle 
Caligula for any of his execrable exploits, ſo much 
as for his conſuming, in ſo ſhort a time, ſuch as 
immenſe 'Treaſure left in the Exchequer by Tibe- 
rius ; that is to ſay, above one and twenty millions 
of our money in leſs than a year. He indeed cloſe- 
ly followed the great example, inſomuch, that he 
plundered and ſquandered almoſt. all that that 
mighty Empire could yield him. He robbed and 
_ exhauſted Nations, Cities, Churches, and all de- 
grees of men, not only of money and, land, but 
of furniture, pictures, and ornaments. For want 
ing, he proceeded to plundering and killing. So 
had his pattern and predeceſſor Caligula, who had 
at laſt deſcended to keep public Stews for money, 
whither all men were invited to encourage the 
Emperor, and promote his trade. He likewiſe 
kept a public warehouſe for the ſale of confiſcated 
goods, which he put upon his cuſtomers at his own 
price. Domitian too, when by every wild expence 
he had drained the Treaſury, and involved him- 
ſelf in great ſtraights, had recourſe to every expe- 
| p 5 5 "5 ©. 
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dient, every trick of rapine and ſpoiling, and to 
unlimited butchery, 5 Ro 
What elſe could be expected, after ſuch incre- 
dible waſte, but proportionable barbarity and plun- 
der? Nero had ſquandered away above ſeventeen 
millions, in mad bounties; Vitellius, in a few 
months, conſued more than ſeven millions, chief- 
ly in feats of voluptuouſneſs and gluttony. Cali- 
gula in one ſupper ſpent near eighty thouſand 
pounds, and upon his favourite horſe beſtowed a 
| ſtable furniſhed with ivory and ſolid gold, beſides a 
great houſhold and train. Nero entertained Ti- 
ridates in Rome, at the expence of above fix thou- 
ſand pounds a day; and when he went away, pre- 


ſented him with the ſum of near eight hundred 


thouſand pounds. 'To Menecrates the Harper, 
and to Spicillus the Fencer, he gave the Palaces 
and patrimonial Eſtates of noble Romans, even 
_ thoſe of the firſt dignity, ſuch as had been diſtin- 
guiſhed with triumphal honours. Nor, after this, 
Was it a wonder to ſee his Lady Poppza drawn by 
| Mules covered with harneſſes of Gold, or bathing 
herſelf daily in the warm milk of five hundred ſhe- 
_ aſſes, ſuch as had lately foaled. ' © Þ 
The revenue of the world was not equal to the 
expence and luxury of theſe Imperial Vultures, 
frantic with power and elevation. No matter for 
the miſery, the want and beggary of humankind, 
ſo theſe profligates, the worſt of the race, might 
but riot with their vile train of Pandars, Syco- 
phants, Harlots, Buffoons, and Informers about 
them; for in ſuch only they delighted. Nations 
_ muſt be drained of their whole wealth and beſt. 
blood to furniſh out a debauch for the chief Can- 
nibal and his crew. 'To pamper a few ſuch as 
were the curſe and diſgrace of nature, all the reſt 
Were. obliged to languiſh, to ſorrow, and to periſh. 
e . 2 Whenever 
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ſometimes forty at once. 


Whenever a new fund was wanted, to carry on 


the courſe of voluptuouſneſs and prodigality, it was 


only laying a heavy tax upon the miſerable Peo- 


ple already undone by Taxes, or murdering and 


confiſcating a number of men guilty of being rich, 


Sect. II. Only the worſt men ſhare in the 


bounties of an extravagant Prince, and 
carefully ſeclude the beſt.---How ruinous 
his extravagance to himſelf and the State. 


1 N the bounties of a prodigal prince the worſt 


men always ſhare, as by it all the reſt are ſuf- 


ferers. Such as really deſerve it, are ſeldom the 
better for it. The vicious, the idle, the impudent, 
and the falſe will naturally flock about him, and 
be vigilant to keep far from him whatever bears 


the dangerous marks of honeſty, truth, or modeſty, 


Terrible Rivals theſe to the Minions of Power, 


and never to be ſuffered to approach, at leaſt not 


to be heard when they do. When the poor unfor- 


tunate Vitellius, not more unhappy in his own 


| folly than in the falſhood and corruption of his 


Confidents, was undoing himſelf by precipitate 


counſel, ſuch of his officers as would have dealt 


faithfully with him, and adviſed him profitably, 


were debarred by the Minions, who had in truth 


ſo mou'ded his ſoft and ſimple ſpirit, that he would 
hear nothing but what was pleaſing and pernicious, 
and diſreliſned every honeſt truth, as unſavoury 
and bitter. An honeſt Centurion who honourably 


_ ventured to acquaint him with his condition, with 
the ſtrength and victory of his enemies, with his own 


weakneſs and loſs, was reviled by him as a Traitor; 
uſage which ſo incenſed the brave man, that, as a 
proof of his ſincerity, he went and ſlew himſelf. 

5 Who 
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Who were they that reaped all the enormous 
gifts of the Roman Emperors? Who but Fencers, 

Fidlers, Jeſters, Proſtitutes, Voluptuaries, Procu- 
rers, and Accuſers, Creatures at once the moſt 
waſteful and rapacious, the peſts and diſhonour of 
Society and of the Court, but with the Emperors 
chief Favourites and privy Counſellors. The Go- 
vernment of Vitellius was chiefly conducted by the 
vileſt Mimics and Chariot-drivers ; but eſpecially 


buy Aſiaticus, his Freed-ſlave: This laſt was his | 


Pathic or Male-Miſtreſs, reckoned one of the 
_ richeſt men in the Empire, and the greateſt rogue. 
The followers to a King exceſſive in gifts, are 
© exceſſive in demands, and cut them not out by 
© reaſon, but by example, ſays Sir Robert Cot- 
ton: © Favours paſt are not accounted. We love 
© no favours but what are future.“ Some of theſe 


obſervations, he has taken from Montagne, He 


adds, that the more a Prince weakeneth himſelf 
«© in giving, the poorer he is in friends. For ſuch 
© prodigality in a Sovereign ever ends in the rapine 
of his Subjects.“ He inſtances in Henry the 
Third. This King, ſo prodigal and bountiful, 
was forced to ſell his Lands, fell his Jewels, pawn 
his Countries abroad, nay, his Imperial Crown, 
and even to rob the Shrine of Edward the Confeſ- 
ſor. At laſt he had not bread for his family, 
was driven to quit houſe-keeping, and went about 
with his Queen and Children, from Abbey to Ab- 
bey, humbly ſeeking victuals and lodging. 
A lamentable fituation for a King or a Man; 
yet he deſerved no other, and indeed ran into it by 
his great obſtinacy, perjury, and tyranny, He had 
ſealed, he had ſigned, and ſolemnly ſwore to ob- 
ſerve the great Charter, with many terrible exe- 
crations upon himſelf, or any other that broke it. 
Vet he afterwards broke it openly, bid open defiance 
to all Oaths, all Charters and Laws, had recourſe 
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to avowed oppreſſion, called in foreign Counſellors 
and foreign Guards, became an Enemy to his 
People and a public Spoiler. But from all his 
ſpoiling and oppreſſion, he gained nothing in the 


end but the juſt recompence of ſuch enormous mea- 


ſures, ſhame and diſtruſt, ſcorn and beggary. Yet 


again his Oath was taken, again he {wore to ob- 


ſerve the great Charter, and was once more re-in- 


Rated and ſupplied. But, faithleſs ſtill, and de- 


ſpiſing the ties of conſcience for the miſchievous poſ- 
ſeſſion of unjuſt power, he once more ventured his 


own Damnation and a War upon his People. It 


muſt be owned, he grew wiſer near his latter end, 
and after he had governed fifty years, began to 
learn from many efforts, many trials and revolu- 
tions, after much diſtreſs and diſgrace, that his 
greateſt power, his greateſt ſafety, conſiſted in 
_ ruling righteouſly, in obeying the Laws, and uſing | 
his People well. V nk 8 


His immoderate liberality, ſays Sir Robert, he 


«had found but a weak means to win love; but it 
© loſt more in gathering, than it gained in the giv- 
linz. This Bounty beſtowed without reſpect, 
© was taken without grace, diſcredited the Re- 


© ceiver, detracted from the judgment of the Giver, 


© and blunted the appetites of ſuch as carried their 


© hopes out of virtue and ſervice —He that will 


* lay the foundations of greatneſs upon popular - 


© love, muſt give the People eaſe and juſtice. For 
they meaſure the bond of their obedience always 


by the good that they receive.” 


Sed. 
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Sect. III. The 8 of public Money, i its 


tendency to produce popular Commo- 
tions and Civil War.—How much men 


love themſelves better than the Public. 
— Such waſte ſeldom anſwers any end. We 


W HEN C E began the civil War in Paris, 
during the minority of Lewis the fourteenth, 
but from the extreme exactions and oppreſſions 
practiſed to ſupply the treaſury, exhauſted by pro- 
digality, and by bounties and penſions to par- 
ticulars? For the Queen and the Cardinal, to 
recommend their adminiſtration, and ſtrengthen 
themſelves with friends, refuſed nothing, gave the 
public money with both hands, and by gratifying 
their Creatures made the People mad. For the poor 
People muſt ever Pay all, even for their own un- 
doing. It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that, 
whilſt the People only were oppreſſed, the ſove- 
reign Courts made no oppoſition : But as ſoon as 
they themſelves began to be cramped and ſqueezed, 
they preſently grew public-fpirited, and combined 
to make a great ftand. Thence the famous Arret 
of union of. all the Parliaments. Yet the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, though acting from ſuch narrow 
and ſelfiſh motives, was thought the refuge of the 
diſtreſſed, and adored by the People, who unleſs 
miſled by ſome falſe friend or by ſome ſuperior pal- 
ſion, are always and naturally grateful, ; 
This behaviour of the Parliament of Paris re- 
ads me of a man who had a place in the Ex- 
chequer during our own civil War. The man was 
2 good Cavalier, a great lover of Church and Mo- 
narchy. He had an affection for the cauſe and 
perſon of the King, and was concerned for his 
misfortunes. But whatever befell his Majeſty and 
55 the 


Beſides, many will be 
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the Royal Intereſt, or that of the Church, which 
were both daily ſinking, the good man though 
very forry, ſtill kept his temper and his place, ſtill 


preached patience and acquieſcence to his friends. 


He ſaw all the calamities of his Royal Maſter, ſaw 
him taken, impriſoned, hardly uſed, tried, nay, 
his head cut off, ſaw Monarchy itſelf and Epiſco- 

pacy utterly aboliſhed : He diſliked all this indeed, 
but bore it all. He was ſtill for ſubmitting to the 
Powers that were, though he approved them not. 
At laſt the Parliament did a thing which effectually 
et fire to his zeal, by going about to regulate and 
retrench the Fees of the Exchequer. He then de- 
clared, That if they were for ſtriking at funda- 
© mentals, it was high time for all honeſt men to 


500k about en 1 
No bribe, no liberality can ſecure men void of 


natural honour and virtue. Many of thoſe who 
had been moſt highly favoured by Princes, and 
moſt beholden to their liberality, were the firſt to 


deſert them, and turn againſt them. Many 


have thought the advantages given them to be no 
more than what were already due to their merit, 
and therefore no ties upon them to future ſervice. 
bribed and engaged to go 
certain lengths, but not all. And fuch largeſſes, 
ſuch officious application to men by the means of 
money, will be apt to paſs for an argument of the 
weakneſs of the Adminiſtration, and the fears of 
_ thoſe in Power; and then the Government will be 
_ deſpiſed, and the Leeches ſtill craving for more. 
Or it will be judged that the Court hath evil and 
dangerous deſigns ; and then too the price will be 
_ raiſed by ſome ; others will quite fall off. Many 


of all theſe ſorts quite deſerted the Queen and the 
Cardinal; and of ſuch as remained, few were cor- 
dial and determined, whatever they appeared. 
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Set. IV. The wiſdom of Parfimony in a 
Prince. The certain diſtreſs and diſgrace 
of ſuch as are prodigal. e 


P RINCES ſhould conſider themſelves as only 
* Stewards of the public Purſe, and what a 
breach of truſt it is, what a breach of honour, nay, 
how cruel and criminal, to apply the People's mo- 
ney otherwiſe than for the people's benefit, much 
more to waſte it wantonly, or beſtow it upon Idlers, 
Flatterers, and Debauchees. I am pleaſed with the 
frugality and public ſpirit of Omar, the ſecond. 
_ Caliph after Mahomet. He had a jewel of great 
price ſent him, as a preſent from the Greek Em- 
peror Heraclius, and fold it. His friends adviſed 
him to keep it for himſelf, But Omar ſaid, he 
could not anſwer that io the Public, In propor- 
tion to this his public frugality, was the ſteadinets 
and credit of his Government; and in dealing with 
_ particulars, he was equally juſt and judicious. 
Very different were the meaſures of Othman, 
the next Caliph, different his reputation and fate. 
He was partial and profuſe to his Creatures, em- 
87 15 them however unqualified, removed the 
beſt officers in the State to make room for them, 
and upon them waſted the public Treaſure, which 
his predeceſſors owned to belong to the Public. 
But Othman ſaid that it was God's, and that he 
who was ſucceſſor to the Apoſtle of God, had a 
right to diſpoſe of it as he pleaſed. It is probable 
that his Minions and Flatterers, they who gained 
by his miſmanagement and prodigality, had been 
filling his weak head with wild dreams of his Pre- 
rogative and divine Right, for which doubtleſs theſe 
pernicious hypocrites appeared very zealous, It 
was what others have done fince; that is, they 
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have often ſo infatuated a Prince with a divine 
right of doing whatever he pleaſed, (that is, a power 


from the good God to be miſchievous to men) that 
he has periſhed in making the experiment. In which 
the Almighty did but vindicate his goodneſs from 
| ſuch a blaſphemous imputation, and give theſe ſe- 
ducers the lye. 33 


A profuſe Adminiſtration is always looſe, diſ- 


reſpected, and tottering: That of Othman was emi- 


nently ſo, and ended tragically, Public diſcon- 


tents and reſentments, popular remonſtrances and 
inſurrections, were the natural effects of his miſ- 
rule. As he had ſacrificed all things to his Crea- 
tures, and regarded his family more than the Pub- 
c, it was no wonder that the People, who were 
not regarded by him, grew weary of him; no 
wonder that they were enraged at ſuch a ſcanda- 
Tous diffipation of the public money to feed worth- 
leſs Favourites, And when the people whom he had 
provoked, had taken up arms againſt him, could 


his Favourites, whom he had ſo dearly purchaſed, 
protect him? No: The poor man, having loſt all 


eſteem and the hearts of his ſubje&s, was left help- 
leſs and forlorn, and butchered in his houſe with 


the Alcoran in his lap, For Othman was very 


devout, and perhaps ſaying his prayers, when his 
Secretary was uſing his name and ſeal to the de- 
ſtruction of his beſt ſubjects, and ſervants ; a prac- 


tice uſual with the Secretary. 


Henry the third of France was a moſt laviſh 


Prince, and according to the meaſure of his layiſh- 
neſs were his exactions and rapine. He was ſo 


buried in riot and ſenſuality, and his ſubjeQs ſo 


drained and pillaged, as to have it ſaid of him, 


that only by his daily and heavy oppreſſions, they 
knew him to be alive. Could a more infamous 


thing be ſaid of a King, one whoſe duty it is to be 


daily employed in contriving how to eaſe and 5 
| | nent - 
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nefit his People ? He made a very different uſe of 
Sovereignty, and robbed them without mercy to 

ſatiate his Minions and his Vice: As if Royalty 

were only pomp and luxury, and Princes only for 
themſelyes Vl ; 
Nie reaped the juſt fruits of ſuch extreme wicked- 
neſs and folly; and ſuffered ſorely for having made 
his People ſuffer. By his prodigality and the bar- 
barous methods which he took to ſupply it, he 
drove them to deſpair; and as the firſt part of his 

Teign had been wanton and oppreſſive, the latter 
part of it was miſerable and diſtreſſed. He never 
could recover the eſteem and affections of his ſub- 
jects; ſo that ambitious men, taking advantage of 
the ſcorn and hate borne him by almoſt all men, 
hunted him to his grave ; and he who had been a 
man of blood, died in blood. Yet this unhappy 
Prince had many good qualities, and ſome great 
ones. But he was eaſy and profuſe, and thence the 
property of Sycophants, Minions, and Monks, and 
to his People a very great Tyrant. . 
His father too had a fine diſpoſition and fine en- 
dowments, but his reign was grievous and intole- 
rable; becauſe he was profuſe, and therefore ra- 
pacious. He loaded his Kingdom with heavy im- 
Poſitions, ſuch as were unknown before, yet all too 
little to gorge a few Favourites. So that beſides. 
the general grinding of the poor people, the rich 
muſt be brought under forfeitures, and their eſtates 
given to the Leeches about the King. To ac- 

compliſh this, Laws were ſtretched or trod under 
foot, evidence forged, witneſſes ſuborned, and every 
execrable Court-art tried to deſtroy the inno- 

cent, on purpoſe to enrich wretches bloated with 
guilt and crimes, Hereſy was one fruitful pretence 
for worrying and robbing the wealthy, that the 

Minions might have their ſpoils. To be innocent 
was of no availment; nor had any man, marked 
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out for a victim, other remedy than that of re- 
deeming his life and eſtate by a large price given 
to the Minions for their interpoſition with the 
King, who for the ſake of ſuch blood-thirſty ſerpents, 
was become the enemy and ſpoiler of his People. 
The Dutcheſs of Valentinois, a wicked woman, 
who governed this King and mifled him, glutted 
herſelf with confiſcations; eſpecially thoſe of the 
Hugonots. He himſelf the while was neceſſitous, 
his government weak, and full of miſcarriages and 
diſhonour. He had ſpent a large Treaſure Ich him 
by his father, devoured the ſubſtance of his People, 
ſeized many Eſtates, was forty millions in debt, 
| yet the kingdom not defended, nor his Dominions 
_ Preſerved intire, but on all hands loſt and diſmem- 
Such a curſe upon a King are venal and vora- 
cious Favourites: Such a curſe upon the People, 
is a King governed by them. They never fail to 
bring miſery and deſolation upon his People, and 
upon him neceſſity and diſhonour : Perhaps he 
_ eſcapes not ſo. A violent death, which ſhortened 
the days of that Prince, leaves us only room to 
conjecture what event his meaſures might have 
er e had he continued them, and his reign 


een longer. 


(a) Aliis quidem quum omnia raperent, & rapta re- 
tinerent, utſi nihil rapuiſſent, nihil detinuiſſent, defue- 
rint omnia. Plin. Pan. 1 0 


Seel. 
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Seat. v. Public Frugality and public Pro- 


fuſion compared in their effects. — Princes 
brought by extravagance into diſtreſs have 
no reſource in the hearts and purſes of the 
People. F ͤ 


| PARSIMONIA ann oft wefligal. It is not 


great Revenue, but great Frugality that creates 


plenty, nor a ſmall income, but want of thrift, 
that brings poverty. Francis the firſt with a few 
Taxes was rich, though always in war: Such was 
the force of good management, that this alone ſuf- 
ficed for ſo many demands, ſo many expences. 
His Succeſſors with numerous Taxes were poor 
even in peace. Francis was ſo apprized of thge 
ſufficiency of the public Revenue even then, that 
he adviſed his ſon Henry the ſecond. to eaſe the 
People, and aboliſh ſome of the Impoſts, eſpecially 


ſuch as were laid on to ſupport the War. We ſee 


how well he profited by ſuch good counſel. 


When Princes, who by extravagance and miſ- 


management are diſtreſſed in their Finances, come 
to be preſſed by any public exigency, by diſorders. 
at home or war abroad (and to ſuch exigencies ſuch. 
Princes will be ever moſt - obnoxious) they then 
find, perhaps too late, the folly. and wickedneſs of 
their ill ceconomy.. The People whom they have 


provoked and abuſed will not help them, or, being 


already impoveriſhed, cannot. Will they then 
have recourſe to their Minions for help to defend 
their Croun and Dignity, and to repulſe an In- 
vader? Nero in the midſt of his ſports and profu- 
ſion never had thought of a day of diſtreſs, or that 


he ſhould ever be obliged: to aſk the Romans for 


money, and be refuſed: But he lived to ſee that 
day, to find wants, and none to ſupply them. 
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When the Provinces and Armies were revolting, 
and he judged an expedition in perſon neceſſary to 
reclaim them, he wanted a fund to ſet it on foot, 
and commanded all orders of men to bring in ſuch 
a proportion of money. But almoſt all men re- 
fuſed to contribute any thing, and, with common 
conſent, deſired that he would rather recall all the 


creatures and implements, the Informers and Ac- 
- cuſers. It was a juſt and a bitter return made to 
the deadly Tyrant. 5 


be well governed where the public Treaſure is 


too much never can be faid) that in her Court 


Prodigality, no Meanneſs: No Hardſhips upon the 
never had oppreſſed nor drained her People: No 


calls very truly, the Paradiſe of a Prince. 
Her Succeſſor, who was always laviſh, was al- 


ſources for money; nor did he refuſe any that 
were offered, however heavy, however ſcandalous. 
. Hence ſo many Combinations and Monopolies, to 
the ruin of Trade, and the affliction of the Subject, 


Parliaments, with all the advantages which aroſe 
from many mean devices, many oppreſhve tricks 


' monſtrous ſums which he had beftowed upon his 


A frugal adminiſtration of the blo 8 
is a ſign of a well-governed State, which can never 


waſted and miſapplied. To the honour of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign it was ſaid, (and to her honour 


Majeſty and Thrift ſtrove for pre- eminence: No 
People; no Reſentment upon the Queen. She 


wonder ſhe had their hearts, which Mr. Oſborne 


ways in wants, and ever hunting after new re- 


ſo many vexatious Proſecutions, ſo many exceſſive 
and arbitrary Fines. The Bloodſuckers about him 
were continually preying upon him, and forcing 
him to prey upon the Public. Profuſeneſs created 
ll want, and want, which tempts private men to be 

Eknaves, makes public men oppreſſors. All his re- 
gular Revenue, all the ſupplies which he had from 


to 
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to get money, were hardly ſufficient to raiſe and 


ſupport Favourites, Upſtarts, Panders, and Volup- 


tuaries. 


Could the Public like ſuch an Adminiſtration, | 


or honour him? He was accounted at beſt but 4 
King in Law, not eſtabliſhed upon the affections 
of his People. It was reckoned that his Minrons 


coſt England more than Queen Elizabeth had ſpent _ 


in all her Wars. He was fond of all new ways of 
Taiſing money and ſqueezing his People, fond of all 
Forfeitures and Confiſcations; affronted his Parlia- 
ment, ſo that they cared not to oblige him ; de- 
_ ceived them, ſo that they would no longer truſt. 
him; denied their reaſonable demands, or granted 
and then eluded them; deſcended to all low ſhifts, 
and was at laſt thought unworthy of all confidence, 
| ſubmitted to have the money granted by Parlia- 
ment depoſited in the hands of Commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by Parliament, yet afterwards forced it 
from theſe Commiſſioners againſt all faith and ho- 
JJ... EEE nents 
A Prince muſt be extremely deſpiſed of whom it 
could be faid, as it was of him, That he had 
no deſigns to hurt any people but his own; and 


was ſevere againſt Deer-ſtealers, but indulgent to 


__ © Man-ſlayers,* fince no murder was puniſhed when 
the murderer had money. In return for all his 
Prodigality, Falſhood, and Oppreſſion, he was ſcorn- 


ed, hated, and lived in conſtant uneaſineſs and diſ- 


treſs. In his reign began thoſe diſcontents which 
* involved the Nation in the long Civil 
.. "i VVV 
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Sea. VI. The greateſt Revenues inſufficient 
under ill management. — How grievous . 
this to the People, how baneful to the 0 
State. The true Liberality of a Prince, 
what. The vile ſpirit of flattering Ca- 


ſuiſts. 

N Revenue whatever is large enough to bear 4 
conſtant embezzlement. 'The wealth of the Þ 
new World, the mines of Mexico and Peru, poſ- A 
ſeſſed by the Spaniards, could not keep their great 
ee from ſcandalous poverty during a long 3 
courſe of years in the late reigns z becauſe the Fi? 
nances were miſerably managed, laviſhed in miſ- i 
applications and enormous Penſions, and diverted 

from the ſervice of the State. By this means, in a 

great meaſure, that proud Monarchy, which had 

aimed at being univerſal, was become ſo impotent 

and helpleſs, that, far from conquering other coun- 
tries, ſhe could not defend her own, ſaw ſome of 
her moſt conſiderable territories torn from her, and 
had it not been for ſome of her neighbours, even 

ſuch as ſhe had formerly aimed at ſwallowing up, 
but now, for their own preſervation, obliged to 

protect that their ancient enemy, ſhe herſelf had 
followed the fortune of her Frontiers, and been the 

ſport and purchaſe of a Conqueror, A few Pro- 
vinces once her own, not very large, but very fru- 

gal, as they had at firſt beaten her in her beſt days, 

aſſiſted her in her worſt, and in the greatneſs of 

their fleets and armies employed in her defence, 

quite ſurpaſſed her, as well as in promptneſs and 


capacity to fit them out. Can there be a greater 


inſtance of the different effects of management and 
miſmanagement ? 


Under 
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nder the Miniſtry of Cardinal Mazarin, dur- 
ing the minority of Lewis the fourteenth, when 
money was wanted from the Finances for the ſervice | 
of the State, the Superintendants were wont to an- 
ſwer, That there was none in the Treaſury, but 
s the Cardinal would lend the King ſome.” With 
honeſt management the King could not have been 
ſo deſtitute, nor the Cardinal ſo abounding. When 
the Emperor Claudius was once mens e of 
the poverty and emptineſs of his Exchequer, it was 
pertinently obſerved, © That he might be abun- 
* dantly rich, if his two governing Freedmen would 
admit him for a ſharer with them.“ Narciſſus 
and Pallas were the two meant, they who ſtudied 
nothing but to ravage and ſpoil with all their might: 
No matter what the Public paid; no matter what 
their Maſter wanted. ; 
Lewis the fourteenth, who was extremely mag- 
nificent, that is, threw away vaſt ſums in pomp 
and vanity, when he heard of the great Confede- 
racy forming againſt him, reſolved to abridge his 
prodigious expence in building, gardens, jewels, 
 &c. For that very year he had, in building only, 
ſpent fifteen millions. Nor could he hold his reſo- 
lution to retrench, notwithſtanding the public ne- 
ceſſity ſo preſſing, notwithſtanding the private po- 
verty ſo melancholy and affecting. He vent on 
with Prodigality and Taxing. What the poor 
People had, he would not want; for his pity was 
by no means ſo extenſive as his power. 
To ſpare, to foſter, and to enrich the People, is 
the true and chief Liberality of a Prince. Deteſt- 
able is that Bounty which impoveriſhes all men. It 
was truly ſaid of Otho, that greatly deceived were 
they with whom his profuſion and extravagances 
paſſed, as he would have had them, under the 
name and guiſe of Generoſity. The man might 
know how to waſte and confound; but to the diſ- 
5 | | | _creet 


7 


creet and beneficent rules of liberality he muſt have 
been an utter ſtranger. I admire a ſaying of Hen- 


ry the great, (who in truth was a glorious Prince) 


that he hoped to ſee the time when the pooreſt man 


in France would be able to have a Pullet in his 


pot; or words to that purpoſe. This ſhewed the 
true and paternal ſpirit of a King, ſuch a ſpirit as 


every King ought to have, elſe I know no buſineſs 


he has with the Office. What has any King to 
do but to make the People happy? What have 


People to do with a King who makes them miſe- 


Table? Yet to the diſhonour of ſome of our Eng- 
Iiſh Princes, they often claimed payment of the 


People, and had it, even for reaſonable Laws and 


_ Conceſſions, and never parted with any lawleſs 
exactions without an Equivalent. They were paid 
for granting what it was unjuſt and infamous to deny. 

] was out of countenance for a late Prince, one 
who affected the title of Great (in my opinion very 
prepoſterouſly) upon meeting ſomewhere with the 
following Story. He told a Miſtreſs of his, what 
great peace of mind he had juſt received from his 


Confeſſor, to whom he had imparted his anxiety 
about his grinding and exhauſting his People in ſo 


. grievous a manner, and how readily the good man 
had removed all his ſcruples, by affuring. him, that 
whatever they had was his own, and whatever was 
his own he might conſcientiouſly take. She is ſaid 
to have replied, very freely, but very juſtly ; And 
6 were you ſuch a fool as to believe him ?? Doubt- 
| leſs there was no flattery, no ſelf-ends, nor view 
to favour and preferment in the State Caſuiſtry of 
this holy hard-hearted knave, who by the law of 
God could authorize Oppreſſion and ſanctify the 


enormities of a Tyrant. Surely worſe than no Re- 


ligion is that Religion which extinguifhes huma- 
nity and warrants barbarity; as wicked as Tyrants 
are, they who countenance Tyranny, and of all 

bag 0 Sycophants 
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Sycophants ſuch who cajole in the name of the 


Lord, are the moſt peſtilent and odious. 


When King James the firſt aſked Biſhop Neal, 


whether he might not take his People's money 
without the ceremony and conſent of Parliaments; 
the Biſhop anſwered roundly, that he might. 
© God forbid, Sir, but you ſhould: You are the 


© breath of our noſtrils. By ſuch cant, and the 


impious burleſque of Scripture, he would have war- 
ranted the overthrow of the Eſtabliſhment, and let 
| looſe the King to rob his Subjects, contrary to the 
Duty of a King, contrary to his Coronation-oath, 


and againſt Law and the Conſtitution, Had the 


Law provided no puniſhment for ſuch a poiſonous 


parricide, ſuch a declared enemy to Law and Li- 


berty, and all men? To meditate the death of the 
_- King is juſtly made High Treaſon. The Biſhop 


was for killing the Conſtitution, To ſuch extreme 
wickedneſs and falſhood it 1s probable this unhal- 


| lowed: pedant was led only out of regard to King 
_ James's partiality to Epiſcopacy, and chiefly to his 
being the ſource of eccleſiaſtical preferments. 1 


know not in what other ſenſe he could be the breath 


of the Biſhop's noſtrils: Sure I am it would have 
been a very lying compliment out of the mouth of 
the People, had they been fleeced and ſpoiled againſt 
Law, as the good King deſired, and the pious 
- Biſhop adviſed. This miſerable conſideration was 
to his narrow ſpirit ſuperior to the felicity of hu- 
man Society, the Laws of his Country, and all 
things. i 8 


Ihe State of Athens was ſo ſenſible of the dan- 


ger and miſchief of embezzling or miſapplying the 
public money, that to prevent it they made the 
| lowing awful Law: That whereas a thouſand 
+ Talents were yearly aſſigned for the defence of 
Athens againſt foreign invaſions; if any perſon 


_ © preſumed 


/ 
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preſumed to lay out, or but propoſed to lay out 
that money, or any part of it, on any other de- 
© ſign, he ſhould ſuffer death.“ And, though by 
the Law of Athens no free Athenian could be put 
in bonds, yet ſuch as had waſted or miſapplied the 


public Treaſure, were excepted and denied the be- 


nefit of it. Many other wiſe and ſevere precautions 


they took to ſecure the Revenue of their State, and 


by it the State itſelf, Nor can any State ſubſiſt in 


honour and ſecurity where havock is made in the 


_ Exchequer. A Nation as well as a TYRE may | be 
undone by Profuſeneſs. 


| Set. VII. Public Frogality eee 
to all; diſliked only by a few. -Pub- 
lic Bounties ill beſtowed, how een 
able. 


Y all thoſe from hw a Prince Labern had 
away, that is to ſay, by almoſt all men, he 


ſhall be accounted noble and beneficent, and rec- 
koned cloſe and penurious only by a few to whom 


he gives nothing, ſays Machiavel; and it is truly 


ſaid. Let him therefore judge, whether it be not 
more juſt, prudent, and profitable to oblige and 


careſs his People, though he diſguſt ſome particu- 


lars, than to cheriſh and glut a few particulars at 
the expence of the People. People ſometimes love 
to ſee a liberal Prince, but care not to feel him, 


when he is liberal out of their pockets. It muſt 
be a melancholy conſideration to a Prince' (if he 


conſider at all) that by giving a large Penſion, per- 


| haps to a worthleſs or waſteful man, he is laying a 
heavy load upon the backs of hundreds of his beſt 
ſubjects, and oppreſſing a multitude to be generous 
or rather Prodigal to one. It was a fine and true 
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compliment to Trajan, that he warily reſtrained all 
laviſhneſs in the Exchequer, becauſe he never 


meant to ſupply it out of the fortunes of the inno- 
dent. e 5 ; 
It is indeed infamous in any man to accept of 
bounties from the Public, if he can live without 
them. They who do ſo, are at beſt but public 
Almſmen; and every man of fortune, who with it 
has virtue or ſhame, will ſcorn the character. 
What is here ſaid, does not affect ſuch as for ſerv- 
ing the Public receive thence an equivalent ; ſince 
rewards that are due are never ſcandalous. But, 
alas ! the ſervice is too often over-rated, and when 


that ceaſes, the recompence is often continued to 


ſuch as want it not, as well as given to many who 
not only do not want it, but never could deſerve it. 


ties granted to many for no apparent reaſon, but 


that they were ſhameleſs enough to aſk, and the 
Prince weak enough to give. If they had any real 


claim, it was too infamous to be owned: and it 


is a terrible reproach upon a Prince, when, for a 
ſmall or a wicked ſervice done to him perſonally, 


equal regard is had, and as much liberality ſhewn, 
as for any ſignal ſervice done to the State, per- 


haps more, and when the offices of the State, or 


its Treaſure are proſtituted to gratify private Jobbs 
and Intimacies. Z 


When this giving humour prevails, there is no 
end of Suitors and Claimers, Every man, every 
woman will have ſomething to alledge, ſome ſuf- 
fering or ſome ſervice, Upon the acceſſion, parti- 
cularly of a new Prince, ſuch claims always abound, 
In every ſhift of Princes, ſays Sir Robert Cot- 


ton, there are few ſo mean or modeſt that pleaſe 


not themſelves with ſome probable object of pre- 


© ferment. Men expect payment for doing their 


duty and aſſiſting the Public, that is, aſſiſting 
e © themſelves, 
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themſelves, and what is no more than duty they 


when men are left to meaſure their own, we may 
gueſs it will loſe nothing of its extent and 
value. There are indeed few who think them- 


R 


when once Penſions multiply, and are given to 


many worthleſs people, there can be no ſatisfacto- 
ry reaſon given for refuſing others as worthleſs. 


Thus the public Revenue comes to be thrown into a 
ſort of average and ſpoil. Nor when the corrup- 


tion has gone far, is it an eaſy matter to cure it; 
and he who firſt attempts it, Prince or Miniſter, 
will be ſure to find a hard taſk, a torrent of oppo- 
ſition and outrageous clamours: For all the Har- 


pies, all who had not clean hands, will be found 
to have foul mouths; and when public frugality, 


when general eaſe and relief is intended and pur- 


ſued, injuſtice and avarice will be imputed. But 


the reformation, as it is always juſt, will certainly 
prove popular at laſt, when the generality feel be- 
nefit from the juſt diſappointment of a few (a). 


(a) Angio Principis munus, quum oftendo liberalitati 
ineſſe rationem. Ambitio enim, et jactantia, et effuſio, 
et quidvis potins quam liberalitatis exiſtimanda eſt, cui 
ratio non conſtat. Plin, Pane. 


* 
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call merit, and merit muſt be rewarded; and 


ſelves as high in employment as they are in ca- 
pacity.“ When there are not places enow to 
gratify pretenders, an equivalent is expected; and 
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a 


OF PRINCES. 


| Sect. I. The Duty of a Prince, what. His 

| motives to be good, and content with | 
P limited Power: That of the Roman Em- 
perors bounded. . 


| | we now enquire into the duty of a Prince, 
| ": What elſe can it be but to conform to the Laws, 
and ſee that all others conform to be vigilant for 
the public welfare, to conſult the good of the 
whole and of particulars, to prevent oppreſſion and 
to puniſh it, to promote virtue and to reward it, 
to conſider himſelf as made for the People's pro- 
tection, not the People for his pleaſure, and that 
where his Subjects reap no advantage, he can reap 
no glory ; to enforce the obſervance of Law by his 
example as well as by his judgments, and by his 
faithful care of his People, merit their affection and 
fidelity (3). Fi og vio: 

It is thus he muſt reſemble the Deity, nor can 
he be otherwiſe the Repreſentative of God than by 
doing God-like actions. It is not enough that he 
do things innocent and harmleſs: it is not enough 

that he forbear things wicked and mean, What 

he does muſt be virtuous, noble, public ſpirited, 

Every ſordid action, every low artifice he muſt de- 

teſt and avoid. He who repreſents the Almighty, 

he who guards the Laws and the Lives of mn, 
mu 


(5) Omnia inviſere, omnia audire, et undecunque in- 
vocatum, ftatim velut numen adeſſe et aſſiſtere. 
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muſt be juſt in obſerving Law, ambitious to re- 
ſemble his Maker and Sovereign. How can he, 
how dare he neglect or injure thoſe for whoſe ſake : 
alone he is what he is? He who is above all, 5 
* ought to be better than all,” was the wiſe and i 
worthy laying een .. 
Such a Prince, whoſe only end and purſuit is jt 
the People's good, as it is in truth his only buſineſs, („ 
will deſire no power to hurt them, none ſuch as 7 
others under him, or after him, may turn to their 
prejudice, though he himſelf would not, Though : 
a Prince perfectly wiſe and juſt could never abuſe Þ 
any power, he would not covet power without : 
bounds, becauſe whatever the beſt Princes have had, 

the worſt will always expect. So that good Princes | 
will be content with a fttle, a ſmaller ſhare, that Þ| 
the bad may not have too much. They will look |; 
beyond their own time, and contrive that the People 

may be happy when they themſelves are gone. This 

_ conſideration terribly heightens the crime of Uſur- 

panes and overturning the Laws of a Country. 
Though he who does it may have good qualities, 
and poſſibly defire public good; yet ſuch as are to 

come after him may be fools, madmen, bloody fa- 
vages, Cæſar, therefore, and his fellows are never 

to be forgiven, never to be excuſed, 

Let a Prince be inveſted with a power ever ſo 
boundleſs, it is ſtill intended, or ought to be, for 

the good of men, and he has none to be cruel or 
wicked. A power to deſtroy, is not given but 

| | | 9 taken, 
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(a) Un Roy (entant que Roi) n'ai rien proprement 
ſien: il fe doit ſoy meme A autruy. La juriſdiction ne 
ſe donne point en faveur de juriſdiciant: C'eſt en fa- 
veur du juridicie; ſays Montagne. He adds, that a 
ſuperior is created not for his own advantage, but for 
that of his inferiors: As a Phyſician is for the ſick, 
not for himſelf. = obey 
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taken, and what is uſurped, has no right whatever. 
No regular, no juſt power can be derived from the 
irregular will of man, whatever fine name he takes 
to himſelf. Hard it is for one who has no bounds 
* to his power, to ſet bounds to his paſſions;“ ſaid 


the wiſe and good Marcus Aurelius. Nor did the 
Roman Emperors pretend to be above the Law, 
but only above the formality of Law. If they acted 
otherwiſe, as they generally did, they gave the lie 
to truth, and their own profeſſions. Alexander 
Severus declared, that nothing was ſo much a part 

of ſovereign power, nothing ſo much its chan 


er, 
as to live according to the Laws. Trajan pro- 


feſſed, that the Prince was ſo far from being above 


the Laws, that the Laws were above the Prince. 
As he took an Oath to obey the Laws, he faith- 


fully obſerved that Oath; and thence Pliny ſays, 


That all the Emperors before him had made the 
* ſame profeſſions, but their profeſſions were not 
© believed:? What they had promiſed to be, he 
was. The Romans, in the times of the Emperors, 
made a wide difference between a Prince and a 
Maſter: the former they conſidered as a lawful 
Magiſtrate, the latter as an Intruder and Uſurper. 


And it was obſerved of Trajan, that he poſſeſſed 


the place of a lawful Prince, to prevent the exer- 


ciſe of lawieſs rule (5). The Emperor Adrian de- 
clared to a public aſſembly of the Romans, that he 


would govern like ane who had the direction of the 


People's affairs, not his own: and Severus owned 


| himſelf to be no more than the public Steward. 


Many Emperors uſed their power miſchievouſly ; 


but ſuch abuſe of power was no part of their Com- 


miſſion. 


Sect. 


() Sedem obtinet Principis, ne fit Domino locus. 
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Sect. II. The wiſdom of governing by Law. 
No juſt power without Law. — Juſt 
Government requires ſfenſe.—Any wretch 
capable of tyrannizing. — No good man 
fond of boundleſs power. FIN 


| 18 HEY who are ſet over men, too often for- 
5 get that they themſelves are but men. In- 
deed ſuch of them who pretended to be above Law 
and above Humankind, were much vorſe than 
beaſts, they who claimed Divinity, a diſgrace to 
Humanity. Hence Pliny ſays to Trajan, who, 
without arrogating celeſtial honours, had a ſpirit 
truly divine, © That, from the fate of the Princes 
© his predeceſſors, it was manifeſt, that none but 
© ſuch as men love, are beloved by the Gods.” 
What is it that gives a Prince a right to power? 
Not his bare will, for then every man who has 
force, has a right to power, a right to all that 
downright brutal force can bring him. As the pub- 
lic good is the general rule of Laws, theſe Laws 
are the rule and boundaries of the Prince's power. 
To theſe all men are and ought to be ſubje&, he 
eſpecially who is intruſted with their execution and 
the care of all men, If the Laws are for the ſecu- 
rity of the State, why ſhould not the Prince ob- 
ſerve them, he to whom the guardianſhip of the 
State is committed? The Roman Emperors, even 
in their Acts of Tyranny, pretended to obſerve Law, 
and under the name of ſome Law moſt of their 
cruelties were perpetrated. Nor durſt they avowed- 
ly violate the Laws. Thus Claudius was afraid to 
_ marry Agrippina, for that there was no Law au- 
thorizing an Uncle to marry his Niece. Nor durſt 
he accompliſh the marriage till a Decree was pur- 
poſely made. Thus even the outrageous Nero pro- 
| ceeded 
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ceeded in cutting off ſome of the greateſt men: He 
got them butchered under the form and . of 
Law. 

It is the more glory for a Prince | to govern re- 
gularly, and by the juſt meaſure of Equity and 
Laws; for that, in order to govern well, parts, 
and proweſs, and vigilance are required ; but an 
novice, any ſavage can exert brutal paſſion, follow 
his abſurd humour, yield to his headſtrong will. It 
is the eaſieſt thing in the world to exerciſe diſorder 
and miſrule, to gratify private appetite, to create 
public miſchief and diforder. This the frantic Ca- 
ligula could do, this the infamous Heliogabalus, 
and this our Richard the ſecond or King John. A 
madman or a fool may be an able Tyrant : and to 
be ſo, fools and madmen are the moſt aſpiring. 
La Bruyere ſays, That for the exerciſe of Ty- 
© ranny there is no need of arts or ſciences. Thoſe 

© politics which conſiſt only in ſhedding of blood, 
are very narrow and void of refinement : They E 

inſpire us to kill ſuch who, while they are alive, 

prove an obſtacle to our ambition. This is what 
a man naturally cruel does without difficulty. 
It is the moſt horrible, it is the moſt groſs me- 
© thod of ſupporting ourſelves, or of acquiring 
* grandeur,” Indeed, a wrong head, a wicked 
heart, and human ſhape, ſeem the chief qualifica- 
tions for a Tyrant. 

As unlimited oppreſſion generally follows unli- 
mited power, and as all power that can be abuſed 
will be abuſed, none but a madman, a wicked man, 
or a changeling will deſire unaccountable domi- 
nion, whence he can reap no other fruit than guilt 
and 'odium, and his people none but miſery and 
pillage. What can be the mark of a viler ſpirit, 
what a more deteſtable character of a man, what 
more  Fepagnant to the buſineſs and duty of a public 
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Father, than to conſider the People as his proper- 
ty, not his care; as if millions were created for 
the ſake of aggrandizing one of themſelves, often 


the worſt, as a Tyrant is certainly the worſt crea- 


ture in his dominions, let the reſt be ever ſo bad, 
and bad they muſt be, as well as wretched. For 
the breath of Tyranny contaminates all things, de- 
ſtroys the beſt things, nor can virtue any more 
than happineſs ſtand before it, or within its reach. 
It is a maxim with evil Princes to make their ſub- 
jets evil; and, in order to bear ſlavery, they muſt 
have the abject ſouls and vices of ſlaves, muſt be 
ſordid, ignorant, debauched, void of care for the 
Public, void of humanity and honour, 


Sec. III. How amiable the character of a 
good Prince, who rules by Juſtice and 
TN Sg who loves and relieves his People. Es: 


H ENRY the fourth, of France, uſed to ſay, 
44 That in order to reign well, it is not ex- 
pedient to do whatever we can :* A ſaying wor- 
thy of the wiſe head and great heart of that brave 
Prince. As he ſaid he practiſed. He always heard 
with great patience the remonſtrances of his Sub- 
jects and parliaments, nor was aſhamed to change 
his opinion, or to depart from points of preroga- 
tive; hated to hear Paraſites magnify his power, 

and ſhew great tenderneſs for the privileges of Roy- 
alty, or to be praiſed by men unworthy of praiſe ; 
would not ſuffer the Provinces to be oppreſſed to 
_ enrich particulars; confeſſed that he differed not 
from his Subjects, ſince he had but two eyes and 
| two feet no more than they. He told an aſſembly 
of the principal men of Normandy at Rouen, that 
he had called them, not blindly to approve what 
was 
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was his will and pleaſure, but to receive their coun- 
ſel, to truſt it, and to follow it. This was the 
language of a man of ſenſe and honour, and he 
did juſt the contrary to what a fool or a ſmall ſpi- 
rit would have done. A certain Prince, cotempo- 
rary with him, would have probably told ſuch an 
aſſembly, That State- affairs were above their 

« reach,” (and quoted ſome Latin to prove it) 
that they ſhould beware of entrenching upon his 
© Prerogatives; that he wanted not their advice, for 
© he was a wiſe King.“ e 
The word Prerogative was what that great 
French Monarch vas ſeldom heard to mention. 
He conſidered it as given him only for one end, 
nor could it be given to any Prince for any other, 
for the ſake and ſupport of his People, as were his 
Revenues to enable him to defend the People, and 
not to be waſted upon pomp and voluptuouſneſs, as 
were the Revenues of ſome other Crowns at that 
time. An oppreſſive Prerogative is a monſter and 
contradiction: ſo are oppreſſive Revenues: nor will 
a good Prince think aught due to him which his 


Subjects are unable to bear or to pay. Henry the 
fourth abhorred the recent exceſſes and encroach- 


ments of the Royal Authority, and ſuppreſſed ma- 
ny duties which the late Tyranny had exacted. In 


one Edict he forgave the People all the arrears due 


to the Crown, and wiſhed that his own Revenue 

had been ſufficient, for that then he would have 
taken nothing out of the purſes of his People. The 

divine Marcus Aurelius remitted all that had been 

due to the Imperial, or to the public Treaſury (for 

they were diſtin) during fix and forty years. He 

declared, That the public wealth belonged to the 

© Senate and People, that he had nothing of his 

< own, that the very Palace which he lived in was 

© theirs.” e 


Vol. . E e 
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This was the ſtile, theſe the conceſſions of a 


King and public Father, two characters which 
ſhould eternally be the ſame, but too ſeldom are. 


Nor were all theſe profeſſions of theirs the grimace 
of politicians. Marcus Aurelius and Henry the 


fourth had no occaſion for grimace : Great ſouls 


are always ſincere. They delighted to ſee their 


People happy, and ſtudied to make them ſo. To 
accompliſh this, Henry the fourth chearfully leſ- 


ſened his revenue, leſſened his authority, and re- 


ſtrained his prerogative where his prerogative inter- 


fered with the intereſt and happineſs of his People. 
He was above all little ſuſpicions, above all doub- 


ling and decit ; habits ſo common to men of little 


minds and little ſenſe. As he wronged no man, 
he feared none, and his large mind was never 
_ fretted with the jealouſies uſually cleaving to power. 
He knew no purpoſe of being higher than others, 
but to do good to all; and when he found himſelf 
too high to aſſiſt thoſe below him, he feared not to 
deſcend; fill ſecure in the benevolence of his inten- 
tions and conduct, as well as in the ſufficiency of 
his own might. He was aware that overbearing 
pride and prerogative were not the means to win 
affection or eſteem, and that the condeſcenſion of 
a4 Prince is no contradiction to his dignity, nay, a 
ſure way to raiſe it: He therefore lived with his 
People like a father with his children; as was ſaid 
of a Roman Emperor who reſembled him, I mean 
Trajan, a Prince in all excellencies reſembling 
Henry the fourth. What pity that ſuch Princes, 
ſuch friends to the world, and protectors of men, 
: ſhould ever die! F 


Seck. 


5 
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Sect. IV. The miſerable Spirit and "Inkliny 
of Princes who conſider The mfolves above 
Law, and independent on their People. 

HD Cato the elder known two ſuch Princes 
| as the above-mentioned, he would not have 


| given ſuch a ſhocking character of Kings, © That 


they were all ravening beaſts:* a character due 


to thoſe whom he knew, eaſtern 'Tyrants, the con- 

ſtant Enfſlavers, Oppreſſors, and Butchers of men. 
Power is indeed a brutal, a hideous thing, when 
not tempered by Reaſon and Laws, not employed 

for the benefit of Society; and ſuch as have it and 
do not thus uſe it, are worſe than animals of prey, 
more deſtructive, more deteſtable. | 
One of the greateſt and braveſt of our Princes 


was Edward the third. He had many demands : 


made upon him by his parliaments, and granted 


them all. Hence he reigned and died in renown. 


Two of our weakeſt and worſt Kings (at leaſt till 
then) were Edward the ſecond and Richard the 


| ſecond. Theſe were great zealots for Prerogative, 


that is for a privilege to be miſchievous and unac- 
_ countable, and rejected all ſuch demands. Hence 
their miſerable reigns, their calamitous ends, their 
infamous memory. They were that ſort of wretches 
who ſet up folly and a coca againſt duty and hu- 
man ſociety. 1 od enſe and greatneſs of mind 
are always found together, and juſtice is inſepara- 
ble from either. Edward the third had equal wiſ- 
dom and magnanimity, and was juſt in proportion 
as he was brave. It was his ſtudy to cheriſh his 
People, nay, to be great with them, and to be 
counſelled by their Repreſentatives. © He had the 
© honour, ſays Selden, to be the repairer of the 
* ruins that his father had made, and was a Prince 
| E 2 „ whom 
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* whom you might think by his Story to be ſeldom 
© at home, and by his Laws ſeldom abroad.” 
Lewis the thirteenth was a great lover of power, 
in proportion to his great incapacity to exerciſe it. 
As a ſpecimen of both, when the People of Tho- 
louſe applied to him, by an earneſt and unanimous 
petition, for mercy to the Duke De Montmorency 
condemned to die, he anſwered, * That if he fol- 
© lowed the inclinations of the People, he ſhould 
© not act like a King.“ I queftion whether his 
ſon would have given a better anſwer, a Prince ſo 


flattered for the art of reigning, if his government 


- thould the People act, on their part, upon 


deſerve that name. What ſtrange lofty notions 
muſt have poſſeſſed the weak head of this Prince, 
that a King ſhould act for himſelf againſt his Peo- 
ple! The thing is often too true. But, Pray how 
uch an 
occaſion? I mean not the People of Tholouſe at 
that juncture, but a whole nation, when they find 
by his adminiſtration, that he only conſiders him- 
ſelf, and not them, or rather makes them only a 
property to himſelf. Such as have an unjuſt power, 
ill got, or overmuch, or ſuch as intend to abuſe 
their power, are ever jealous and fearful, They 
are ever tearing thoſe whom they cauſe to fear, 
and whom they fear they ſeek to oppreſs or deſtroy, 
This 1s the nature and progreſs of 'Tyranny (a). In 
Dr. Burnet's late Hiſtory we find a ſhocking de- 
claration of Charles the ſecond concerning the 
Duke of Lauderdale; that the Duke had indeed 
done a great many damned things againſt the peo- 
ple of Scotland; but 1 cannot ſee, ſays his Ma- 
_ © jeſty, that he has done any thing againſt my in- 
© tereſt.” A ſpeech upon which F 
tion, nor can my imagination furniſh one that can 
poſſibly heighten its horror. „ 
Now 


(a) CunQa ferat dum cuncta timet. 


make no reffec- 
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Now beſides the infamy, beſides the crying ini- 
quity of Lewis the thirteenth, of making his King- 
dom groan under the mercileſs weight of Preroga- 
tive exerted in violation of their Birthright, Liber- 
ty and Law; all the new power which he uſurped 
was uſurped to his Miniſter. It was the Cardinal 
who ſwayed the enormous Scepter, and ſwayed it 
terribly, even to the dread and ſhame of the Mo- 
narch, who by ſeiting himfelf above the Laws, 
above the remonſtrances of his Parliament, did but 
ſet the Cardinal above him, and from his exceſſive 
weakneſs, to call it no worſe, his Miniſter derived his 
exceſſive power, Henceforward he could not, he 
durſt not either ſee or hear but by licence from his 
moor on an bet cad Dopangor ton 


Sect. V. Princes ſeeking or poſſeſſing arbi- g 
trary Power, rarely exerciſe any themſelves: 
Their Miniſters and Creatures generally 

rule all. 12 VVöß pe e . | 


: 1 T is wonderful this ſtrange thirſt, this boundleſs 
appetite in Princes for unbounded Power, which 
yet they ſeldom occupy themſelves, but leave to be 
exerciſed by others, their Minions or Miſtreſſes. 
What they gain by putting bonds upon all men, 


is to be themſelyes holden in bonds by the meaneſt | 


or the worſt, Lewis the thirteenth, a Prince very 
inſufficient, but very obſtinate, one who had no 

ideas or very ſhort ones of his own, aſſumed to be 

the origin and oracle of all Juſtice and Law; and 


his paſſions, infuſed or managed by the Cardinal, 


were to be the rule of life, and to determine the 
fate of all men. The Cardinal, who uſed the 
King like a mere machine, was effectually Mo- 
narch of France, as all Frenchmen felt, as all 


1 Europe 


| 
| 
/ 
þ 
| 
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Europe faw. He was indeed an extraordinary 
man, a mighty genius: but as he trod upon the 
Laws and Liberties of his Country, the beſt that 


can be ſaid of him, is, that he was an able de- 
ſtructive Miniſter, Whoever rules by fancy will 


ever be a pernicious ruler, let his abilities be what 


J iS: 3 . 
The dee, and folly, and cruelty of 


: Claudius were al 


managed by his manumiſed 
ſlaves, or his Wives; and he had neither diſcern- 


ment or paſſions but ſuch as they infuſed Nor 
was it peculiar to Claudins to be under ſuch guid- 


ance. The reſt of the Cæſars were generally ſub- 


ject to the ſupreme rule of ſome mean and uncon- 
troulable Favourite. Theſe lofty Emperors who 

would bear no limits to their authority, exerciſed 
in effect none, but, referving only the name and 
iniquity of power, devolved the adminiſtration and 
abuſe of it upon their vileſt domeſtics, the dregs of 


human race. 


% 


The great Turk, who claims and exerciſes a 


power without controul over the lives of all men, 


who challenges a right to the fortune and property 
of all, and is Lord of every acre throughout his 
vaſt dominions, enjoys from all this enormous, 
this ſounding ſovereignty, no more than a might 
name and mighty danger, He is ſeldom ſeen, 
ſeldom does any thing, or knows what is done, 
With the ſeal which he delivers to his prime Vizier, 


he ſurrenders the abſolute diſpoſal of his immenſe 


Empire, the abſolute direQion of his boundleſs 
Authority, The prerogatives of State which he 
_ exerts in his own perfon, are ſuch as concern not 


the State, at leaſt help it not: He diverts himſelf 
with the tricks and grimaces of Mutes and Buf- 


foons, with his Ladies or Pathics, with Dogs and 


Huntſmen. 


It 
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It is thus he diſcharges the duties of a Sovereign, 
thus guards the Public, and protects Nations. Are 
theſe the marks of authority divine, of a power 
holden immediately from God, ſacred and irreſiſti- 
ble, as the Mahometan Doctors teach? Are the 
characteriſtics of Divinity to be found in the neg- 
lect and abuſe of Government, as well as in the 
diſcharge of it? If he who does the office be the 
perſon divinely appointed, as I think he ought, not 
the Grand Seignior, but the Grand Vizier is the 
man, How the Turkiſh Divines reaſon upon this 
point, I know not. I doubt not but they are pro- 
vided with good caſuiſtry and diſtinctions to ac- 
count for their recommending, as they have ſome- 
times done, their Monarch to be dethroned or 
| knocked on the head, though by their principles 


de was irreſiſtible and ſacred, Such force and ma- 


57 there is in the ſage ſubtleties of this profound 
Divinity and of theſe able Divines, and ſo power-- 
fully do they aid Princes to ſtand or fall? CEO. 
A Mahometan preacher was bold enough to tell 
the Emperor to his face, that inſtead of defending 
Buda (then beſieged) he went every day a hunting, 
The rebuke had ſuch an effect, that, as ſoon as 
the ſermon was ended, his Highneſs ordered nine 
hundred of his hunting dogs to be drowned. We 
ſee the efficacy of an honeſt ſermon upon a Prince. 
| when an honeſt man is found to preach it, one 
who aims at truth and reformation, not et flattery. 
and preferment. „ | LOT 
Thamas, King of Perſia, was ſhut up in his Se- 
raglio, drowned in veluptuouſneſs, for ten years 
together, leaving his authority to be abuſed, and 
his Subjects oppreſſed and devoured all that while 
at the Juſt and diſcretion of his ſervants. They 
therefore were the ſovereign Rulers, whilſt he bad 
the ſovereign Title. In a manner like this are all 
or moſt of the great Monarchies in the Faſt con- 
N | EA.. „ Auücced. 
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ducted. 'The Monarchs do nothing, and their 
Miniſters do miſchief. Theſe Repreſentatives of 
the Deity are themſelves repreſented by a Woman, 
or a Pathic, always by a Slave. 
Such of our Engliſh Kings as had the greateſt 
appetite to abſolute rule, as the worſt always had; 
never ſwayed what violent power they had graſped, 
but reſigned their People, their Dominion, and 
| themſelves to Creatures and Favourites: Whether 
the King were a Henry, an Edward or a Richard, 
3 or a James, it was ſtill a Pierce Gaveſton, 
ugh Spencer, a Mountford, a Brember, a Carr, 
or a Peters that miſgoverned and oppreſſed. The 
King only lent his name and warrant, and often 


not that; but till blindly approved what they had : 


done, yy he knew it not, 55 why. 


: Sec. vI. The. arbitrary will of Faremitng 
often proves the only Law of a bad and 
arbitrary Prince. — How apt they are to 
abuſe his Power, and at laſt to deſert him. : 


PHE caprice, or paſſion, or evil counſel of a 

reigning Favourite, will always paſs upon a 
weak Prince for the rules of Equity and Law, As 
a Prince who is not controuled by Law will in all 
probability prove bad, and certainly bad where he 
rejects Law; ſo a Miniſter acting without any 
check or inquiry from his Maſter, is not very like- 


ly to prove modeſt and virtuous. The one will 


be apt to grow domineering and inſolent, if the 
other be credulous and indolent. Such a tempta- 
tion is ſeldom withſtood, or ſuch an opportunity 
loſt. This was the caſe and misfortune of Galba. 
For ſuch, ſays Tacitus, was his weakneſs and ac- 
quieſcence, that by it the avarice of his friends, 
already 
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| already inſatiable, and ravening according to the 
meaſure of his ſovereign fortune, was farther 


heightened and excited; whilſt under a Prince thus 
teeble and credulous, their iniquities were attend- 


ed with the ſmaller peril, and with gains the more 
mighty. Pliny ſays, (a) it was always a glaring 
and ſure ſign, that the Prince was impotent and 
contemptible, when his Servants were mighty and 


power fu. 


Richard the ſecond left his Government ſo en- 
tirely to his Favourites, that they were ſaid to 
have taken the Kingdom to farm.“ They paſſed. 
Patents, they iſſued: Proclamations, levied Money,. 
ſpoiled the Subject, all without his knowledge or 


once aſking his conſent. Nor other reaſon had 
they for ſetting him above Law, but that they 
might be lawleſs. Thus they cauſed it to be pro- 
claimed in the City of London, That no perſon _ 
© ſhould dare to utter a word or expreſſion againſ> 
them, on pain of forfeiting all that he had.“ 


Nay, they made the poor weak King ſwear to 
them, not only to be governed and counſelled* 


by them alone, but to maintain and defend them, 
and to live and die with. them.“ After this it is 


ſmall wonder that they would not ſuffer the great! 
perſons of the Realm, or the King's beſt ſubſects, 
to give him any advice or information, or even to 
approach him. except in their preſence, Brember 
(one of the Minions), cauſed two and twenty men 
10 be hanged: in one night, without law or trial. 


But this was only a ſmall eflay of his power. and: 
violence; he had marked out: ſeven or eight thou- 
ſand obnoxious Citizens to be cut-off at once, and 
Prepared. a common hatchet: ios. that. purpoſe, an- 


E 5˙ 3 in{trument: 


(a) Præcipuum indicium non magni principis, magnes 


| Ubertos. 
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inſtrument that providentially ſerved to ſtrike his 


own head from his body. | 


Concerning theſe low and ſervile ſpirits at Court, 


who, in times of peace and corruption, ſwagger 


and govern all things with high inſolence and diſ- 
dain, manage little intrigues with notable craft and 
ſufficiency, tell hes, practiſe falſhood, traffic for 


places, and carefully keep all men of honour, ca- 


pacity and merit at a due diſtance ; it is worth 


while to obſerve, what a miſerable figure they make 
in a time of danger and alarms, confounded, ſtruck 


with terror, ready to change ſides, ready to aban- 


don their old friends and protectors, to ſubmit 
with mean ſuppleneſs to ſuch as they had late- 
ly deceived, inſulted, and oppreſſed, and to become 
humble ſlaves to profeſſed enemies 


| Set. VII. Princes guilty of the Oppreſſions 


committed by their Authority. Their 
Miniſters are generally, like them, bad or 
good. A limited Authority ſafeſt to Kings 
and Miniſters. The beſt Miniſters obnoxious 
% Gamers. e 


| A PRINCE who permits oppreſſion and cruelty, 
0 


cruel and oppreſſive, though he know it 


not; for he ought to know, ought to enquire, and 


to prevent it, or puniſh it. Why elſe is he a 


Prince, and what elſe is his duty, but to watch 
| for the public good? Nor did ever any reaſon 
otherwiſe, except Tyrants, public enemies and 
ſpoilers, with their Fatterers and Minions, who 
| hoped to gain by miſleading and corrupting them. 


W hat they cannot do themſelves they ought to ſee 


well done by others, to redreſs what is ill done, to 
take care that it be not repeated, and that public 


examples 
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examples be made of public criminal. A Prince 
becomes bad by his iddleneſs as well as by his actions. 
He is inveſted with a great truſt, the greateſt upon 
earth, one ſo extenſive that upon the well or ul. 
_ executing of the ſame depends the felicity or mi- 
ſery of Nations; ſo that whoever negleQs it, is un- 
fit for it, or uoworthy of it. 2 8 
It is allowed that an able and honeſt Miniſtry 
make amends for the indolence or inſufficiency of 
a Prince: but how rarely does it happen that he 
chuſes ſuch ? They generally prove like himſelt, 
vicious or weak, or make his folly a warrant for 
their injuſtice. His choice is determined not by 
their talents for Government, about which per- 
haps he is ignorant, perhaps unconcerned, but by 
| taſte, or whim, or paſſion, for ſome particular 
quality, or ſome fooliſh excellency that he delights 
in. Peradventure they joke well, or ſhave well, 
or procure him Miſtreſſes, or become ſuch them- 
ſelves, or are notable Muſicians, . notable. Devo- 
tees, or notable Drinkers. For ſuch. accompliſh- 
ments, and without any other, Men and Monks 
and Women, and Barbers, and Buffoons, and 
Fidlers have been raiſed by Kings to rule over 
/ a mn 
They who do what they pleaſe, ſeldom do what 

they ought; and ſuch as may do evil with impunity, 

generally do it with licentiouſneſs. Nor other fence 

or ſecurity is there againſt evil, but penalties and 

the dfead of evil. Men are then leaſt likely to of-. 
fend when they dare not. The power therefore of | 
the higheſt ought to be bounded, and precautions 
taken as well againſt the exceſſes of Kings, as thoſe 

of Subjects. Kings themſelves, ſhould deſire it: 

it is the ſafeſt rule as well as the moſt honourable; 

and even moſt profitable; ſince where the People, , 

ſecured by the Laws, lived unmoleſted, .the Prince 
will reign in ſecurity, and the more free they are, 
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| the more able they will be to ſerve him, the more 


liberal to ſupply him. 
Neither can a Prince under the rellvifion and 


B. r of Laws, be long ſerved by worthleſs, 
_ filly, or arbitrary men. They muſt be men of 
fenſe and reputation, otherwiſe they will ſoon de- 


ſtroy themſelves, or him, or both. In a Nation 


governed by fixed Laws all men will ſee, indeed 
fel, whether the Laws and their Properties are 
: violated, whether they are opprefled againſt Law, 
or protected by it. The dignity. of the Admini- 
ſtration muſt be ſupported, decency and gravity 


Preſerved, with regularity in the courſe of buſineſs z 
the Public muſt be tenderly treated, and particu- 
lars civilly uſed : Elſe the Crown will fall into con- 
tempt, into weakneſs and diſtreſs, the Subject into 


diſcontents and rage, all things into canfufion, 


Minions and Underlings may, and probably al- 
ways will, have ſecret influence and ſway, ſome- 


times enough to hurt and perplex a Miniſter, who. 


often ſuffers blame for the ill things which they, in 
ſpight of him, do (a). But he who conducts the pub- 
he affairs muſt be a man of parts, a man of buſi- 
neſs, and ſufficiency, of name and credit. 


With all this he muſt expect to be hardly preſſed, 


often find it a hard taſk to ſtand. He wil often be 
thought guilty even where he is moſt innocent. 


He will be ſure to oblige ſome, even by obliging 
others: Several will think themſelves at leaſt as 
well qualified as he for his place, and, in hopes to 
be taken in, endeavour to puſh him out. They 


will be apt to charge him with crimes at a venture, 
and probably hate him enough to wiſh him crimi- 
nal, or to believe him ſo. any will concur in 


; the umputation, ſome through per onal: anger, more 


through, 


) Damnatus culpz quam alli deliquerant. 


chearful to ene him, as well as more rich and 


4 
8 
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through natural malignity, moſt of all through 
folly. The multitude love changes, ſome find ad- 
vantage in it, and may hope to find. Even his 
excellencies and renown may happen to create him 
enemies and perſecution (5). Perhaps few miniſters 
ever ſerved a Prince with more faith and ſufficiency _ 
than Monſieur De Rony did his great Maſter Hen- 
ry the fourth, or with greater regard to the intereſt 
of the Public. Yet his credit with the King, though 
no more than he deſerved, and two or three fine 
employments, however due to his merit, ſerved 
for a conſtant pretence to malcontents, and even 
tor the ground of ſeveral conſpiracies. In matters 
of great and public moment, it 1s a difficult thing 
to pleaſe all, „ | 


Sect. VIII. The benefit of ſtanding Laws 
to Princes and their Miniſters, further 
illuſtrated. What regard Princes ſhould 

have to poſthumous Fame, what dread of 

 Infamy. 8 5 


IT is not in a free Country as in one enſlaved, 

where whatever the Prince likes all muſt ſeem 
to approve; where all muſt beſtow their reverence 
and ſubmiſſion blindfold, where-ever he beſtows. 
power and faveur, though blindfold too. In a 
Nation of Freedom and Laws, all men claim a 
right to judge and cenſure for themſelves, a right 
which they often abuſe and miſapply, but ought 
never to loſe. Better it is, that all men ſay what 
they pleaſe, than one man do what he will. Let 
a Miniſter under all theſe diſadvantages, however 


obnoxious to clamour and unjuſt cenſure, is ſafer 


and happier than in the ſervice of a lawleſs Prince, 
| wuhoſe 


(3) Cauſa pericuh non erimen ullum ſed gloria wart; 
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| whoſe rage is uſually more ſudden than his favour, 
and who never accuſes but he likewiſe deſtroys, 
often without accuſing ; whereas when the Laws 
govern, Miniſters are frequently accuſed, but ſel- 
dom hurt; nay, the worſt often eſcape, whilſt un- 
der a Tyrant the beſt never do. 


To Princes themſelves the Laws are the beſt 
guides as well as guards, Moſt men will be apt 
to flatter them, few to tell them the truth. Let 
them have recourſe, for information, to the Laws, 
Counſellors which will not cajole nor deceive 
them, nor betray and deſert them, as Favourites 
and Armies may. Sycophants will tell them, that 
they may do what they liſt,” and, it is like, con- 
firm that impious he by another equally impious, 
that © ſuch is the ordinance of God.“ The Laws 
will tell him, that, whatever he does muſt be 
© for the good of men; that he has no right to 
© hurt them, no power but what 1s given him, 
limited by inſtitutions framed by the wiſdom of 
men, for their own ſafety and his; and that for 
their ſecurity, and not for their own eaſe or pride, 
he is ſet over them. If he break his bounds, if 
he violate his truſt, he becomes an enemy to 
God and Man, and muſt hope for favour from 
neither, ſince in the ſight of God, the impartial 
Father of all men, none are high or low but in 
the ſanctity or impiety of their lives, and he who 
. and betrays all men is evidently the worſt 
of all.“ | VVV F 
Let any Prince judge, which is the more rea- 
ſonable inſtructor, the Sycophant or the Laws. 
(For Sycophants are the vileſt, they are all who 
tell a Prince that he may overturn the Law.) Let 
him judge which is likely to lead him to moſt juſ- 
tice and benevolence, to moſt honour and renown, 
to moſt ſecurity whilſt he lives, to moſt praiſe when 
he is dead: Let him determine with himſelf, whe- 
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| ther he would be a Nero, governed by Paraſites 


and his luſts, deteſted as a Tyrant, doomed to im- 
mortal abhorrence through all ages, or a Titus, 


who made Juſtice and Law the meaſure of his 


Government, was ſtiled the delight of human- kind at 


that time, and has been judged worthy of the ſame 
amiable character at all times ſince. In proportion 


to the excellence and depravity of a Prince's reign, 
will be his fame afterwards, illuſtrious or inglo- 
rious. 


What can be more delightful to a Prince, than 


an aſſurance of being adored when he is dead? 


What more ſhocking than to foreſee, that he ſhall 
be abhorred, or even his memory flighted amongſt 


men ? For in the memories of men his moſt laſt- 


ing monument muſt be raiſed, happy for him if 


alſo in their affections (a). Theſe are the inſcrip- 
tions, this the character, which cannot be erazed, 


panegyrics that will not lie, unperiſhing honours 
out. of the power of time, and death, and malice (5). 
Such as were by Pliny foretold to Trajan, and fuch 


as Trajan ſtill enjoys, ſtill ſhall ey. 


Sect. IX. Idle Princes ſeldom come to be 
able Princes. How much application to 
buſineſs imports them, for their own ac- 


_ compliſhment and the good of their Go- 
vernment. | 


JNDOLENT Princes, ſuch as love not buſineſs, 


or are kept from it, beſides their being liable to N 
be abuſed, ſcarce ever come to be men of great 


ſufficiency, 


a) Mihi in animis veſtris templa ; ; he pulcherrimæ 
cli et manſurz. 


(5) In quos nihil flammis nihil ſeneQuti, nihil lucceſ- 
ſoribus liceat. 


. | 
| 
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ſufficiency, though they may have good natural parts. 
It is by the continual exerciſe of the underſtanding 


9 that the underſtanding is enlarged. A man of much 


induſtry, with moderate parts, will be an over match 
for one who has the greateſt, but never exerts them. 
Attention to buſineſs and the affairs of life, fills the 


mind with ideas and reflections, arms it againſt. 


miſtakes and ſurprizes, and uſes it to judging and 


deciding. But to a ſpirit untrained and void of 


experience, every ſmaller matter proves a great dif- 


very filly men will acquit themſelves notably in 
make diſpatch, where a very bright man not uſed 


man of poor natural capacity, but well trained in 
buſineſs, triumph over a man of extraordinary ta- 
lents deſtitute of experience. Such as are origi- 
nally weak may acquire artificial abilities, as others 
of great genius, apply to nothing, will be good 
for nothing. WT & 
Ads the buſineſs of reigning is the moſt impor- 
tant upon earth, he who is inveſted with ſupreme 


authority, in order to make himſelf worthy of it, 
| ſhould be extremely careful to qualify himſelf for 


it. He ſhould inform himſelf affiduouſly, exert 
himſelf diligently, and convince all men, that he 
who beftows every office, is able to diſcharge, and 
therefore fit to bear, the higheſt. It were indeed 
prepoſterous that authority ſhould be in the hands 


leaves 


ficulty, every ſmall difficulty proves diſcouraging. 
A man practiſed in affairs is ſeldom ſtartled or at a 
loſs, and for every emergency will be apt to find 
ſome expedient ; for he is uſed to emergencies, and 
to provide for them, Every ſmall Clerk will be 
apt to deſpiſe, every little Lawyer be able to out- 
wit a man juſt come out of a College or a Cloiſter, 
though he may make no mean figure there, Even 


| buſineſs, where it lies in a road and method, and 


to it would be ſtrangely puzzled. I have ſeen a 


of one who ought to adminiſter it, but cannot, and 
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leaves it all to be adminiſtered by others. This 


was the character of many of the Cæſars, Idiots in 
Government, Heroes in Tyranny. So that Pliny 


had juſt cauſe to ſay, That it ſeemed highly un- 


worthy, that he ſhould confer all dignities, who 
could ſuſtain none, ) 

It is a misfortune even in a Country where the 
Laws govern, to have a weak, or, which is the 
ſame thing, an indolent Prince; for the admini- 


ſtration of an indolent Prince is generally weak; 


and where he does too little, thoſe who act for 
him will be apt to do too much. But under a 


Government limited by Laws, ſuch weakneſs or 
ws ge in a Prince can do leaſt harm, nor can his 
wi 


ill or his folly be pleaded, as in arbitrary Coun- 


tries, for the cauſe or cloak of enormities, fince 
his will and his folly are repugnant to the Laws, 
and may be oppoſed by Law. All men know how 
far his power extends, how far others can extend 
it for him. In abſolute Monarchies, not only his 


will, his fury, his appetites, are Laws, and Laws 


_ irreſiſtible, but ſo likewiſe are the appetites, and 
will, and fury of his officers, who always alledge 
that, whatever they perpetrate he commands and 


who dares doubt or deny it, or go to Court to 
enquire ? e 


ut let a Prince's power be ever ſo cautiouſly re- 


ſtrained, let the Laws which limit and direct him 


be ever ſo plain, he will ſtill find an abundant call 


tor all his induſtry, in chuſing his Officers, in ob- 


ſerving their Conduct, in overlooking his Revenue, 


in executing the Laws, in hearing Petitions, in at- 


tending to Treaties and Embaſſadors, in taking 
care of the Dignity and Tranquility of the Na- 
tion, and even in governing his Family. What 


more extenſive office would a Prince have, if he 
mean to perform it with conſcience and care? Few 


men are equal to it; the ableſt man cannot be too 
diligent in it. | | | Henry 
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Henry the fourth of France had a great under- 
ſtanding, becauſe he had made great uſe of it. 
From his childhood he was almoſt continually ex- 


erciſed in diſtreſs and affairs, and forced by the 


former into the latter. As he was a man of great 
pleaſure, had his Kingdom fallen to him early and 
eaſily, it is certain he would not have had equal 


ſufficiency; for ſufficiency is to be acquired like a 


ſcience. He was forced to be induſtrious, vigilant, 


inquiſitive, and therefore was always improv- 


ing. Thus he became excellently qualified for 


Government, Henry the third might have proved 
ſo too, had he been obliged from his youth, and 


for a long courſe of years, to have ſtruggled for his 
Crown. He had ſhewn what he was capable 
of, whilſt yet very young. In truth, ſo great was 
his reputation in the camp, ſuch ability he had ma- 
nifeſted as a Commander, and ſuch hopes were 
conceived of him as a Prince, that he was choſen 


King of Poland before he was twenty years old. 
But through idleneſs, and ſenſuality, and flatterers, 


he became a moſt miſerable Ruler, infamous and 
ſanguinary, 


Princes that do nothing, but leave all things to 


- Others, will always be Minors, as was our Richard 


the ſecond. Contemptible is that Prince who holds 
nothing of Sovereignty but the Pageantry, and the 
Crown. Poor Richard loſt even that; Nor can 


any Prince who takes no care to ſupport his own. 


dignity, be ſecure that his dignity will not fall. 
Men who are able and good will be kept carefully 


from him, at leaſt from ſerving him. The ſelfiſh, 
the falſe, the miſchievous will always be moſt 
numerous about him, perhaps exclude all others, 
at leaſt will always have the moſt ſway, perhaps 
the only ſway. At laſt perhaps he will bear no 
counſel but the worſt (5). RE 


In 


(5) Ita formatis principis auribus, ut acerba quæ utilia. 
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In ſpight of any human ſufficiency or virtue, that 
a Prince can exert or poſſeſs, there will be many 
abuſes growing or creeping in, ſuch as he cannot 
altogether remove or prevent, But where he 1s 

idle, where he is negleQful, diforder will prevail 

tenfold, corruption walk barefaced, truth and vir- 


tue and merit will be brow-beaten or baniſhed, 


vice and inſolence will flouriſh, the Laws loſe 


their force, the Adminiſtration become looſe and 


deſpiled, - F355 

Such was the reign of Henry the third of France, 
ſuch that of Richard the ſecond of England. They 
minded nothing but pleaſure and feſtivity. Their 
Government by being negleQed, grew corrupt, 


impotent, ſcandalous, at laſt fell to pieces. Yet 
the former was a capable Prince, indeed capable of 


2 things, and only wanted application; but 
rom his propenſity to pleaſure he diſreliſhed buſi- 
neſs and fatigue, and by the pernicious flattery and 


ſoothing of Minions and Deceivers, came to drop 
the reins of Government in their hands, and re- 

ſerved to himſelf only the name and danger. 

Richard the ſecond had the ſame voluptuous biaſs, 


and the like miſchievous Leaders, He was not a 
Natural, nor a Lunatic, nor ſeems to have wanted 
a ſhare of ſenſe z but having never been taught or 
ſuffered, or inclined, to exert it, he continued in 

the ſtate of childhood, ſimply by habit, fooliſh for 


want of induſtry or experience, and having never 


diſcharged the functions of Government, was at 
laſt unable to diſcharge them. . 


Secd. 
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Set. X. The moſt wretched and wicked of 
all Princes are wont to account themſelves 
moſt ſacred, and to claim Attributes di- 


IT is remarkable that both the wretched Princes 
mentioned in the laſt Section were ſtrangely 
conceited of their own power, had high notions of 
Prerogative, nay, claimed Authority almoſt divine, 
and were extremely jealous of Kingſhip when they 
exerciſed none, but [ef themſelves and their Realms 
to be abuſed and undone by the Paraſites their 
Maſters, This is the ſpirit of all wretched Princes, 
to be proud according to the meaſure of their folly, 
to be the fonder of power for being the leſs able to 
wield it, and to aſſume an alliance with the Gods 
when they are too vile or fooliſh to be accounted. 
men. The Roman Emperors, moſt ſignal for 
cruelty, frenzy, and ſtupidity, never failed to be 
Gods, or akin to the Gods, Lo 0 
Such Chriſtian Princes as have aimed at Titles 
and Privileges more than human, would have 
done well to have remembered, that they were but 
_ reviving the ſtale pretenſions of ancient Tyrants 
and Pagans, and owning for their Predeceſſors 
Madmen, Idiots, Savages, the moſt deteſted that 
ever the earth bore, Nor indeed have any fol- 
lowed theſe Monſters in this profane and enor- 
mous vanity but ſuch as in their other qualities too 
reſembled them, the vicious, the prodigal, the 
falſe, the poor ſpirited, and the debauched, ſuch 
as could not govern well or chuſe to govern ill, 
ſuch as boldly called in Heaven to vindicate what 
Law and Conſcience condemned, and alledged a 
deputation from above to blaſt and deſtroy all 


things 
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not he who reigns: If what he does be bad, he 
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things below. When impious deſigns were enter- 
tained, when meaſures execrable and ruinous were 
purſued, ſolemn Oaths violated, Liberty extin- 
guiſhed, all the Laws overturned, Tyranny ſet up, 
then a Lieutenancy from God was always forged 
and pleaded, divine impunity for diabolical deeds, 
a right from the Father of Mercies, of Juſtice, 
and of Men, to commit cruelty and Injuſtice, to 


oppreſs and butcher. 


Viſions like theſe, wild and impious, are re- 
futed by repeating them, and the diſhonour of ſuch 
as maintained and encouraged them, . 
expoſed. Such too is the mean character of theſe 
Princes, ſuch has been their reign, and fate, as to 


vindicate the Deity from the blaſphemous impu- 
tation of having avowed them. , 


5 Ba | 


The ſame ſubject continued. 


Sea. I. The example of a Prince, its effi- 
cacy: When good how advantageous to 


his People and himſelf. 


Y the actions of a Prince, the ſpirit of a 
Prince is diſcerned, If he do nothing, it is 


had better not reign. One upon whom the feli- 


city of all depends, is under a continual call and 


obligation to ſee that none be miſerable, that none 
be wronged or undreſſed : and becauſe his own 


example is of univerſal influence, beyond that off 
exhortation, or of precepts, or of preachments, in- 


deed more cogent than Law itſelf, or penalties, or 
2 e | terrors 


„ bis es oon 


terrors, it behoves him to ſhew himſelf wiſe and 


virtuous. How glorious is it for a Prince, when 


it becomes the glory of all men to imitate him ? 
How ſcandalous, when he is only their guide to 


baſeneſs and debauchery? The goodneſs of his 


demeanour ſhould vie with the greatneſs of his 


power (a). In vain will he cauſe vice to be puniſh- 


ed, if he himſelf be vicious : even in his executing 
of juſt Laws, he will be accounted unjuſt, if he 


| himſelf obſerve them not; nor will the frowns of 
Juſtice be found of ſuch force, as the countenance 


and pattern of him who holds, or ſhould hold, her 


ſcales. VVV e 
In Peru, during the Government of the Incas, 


when any of the Royal Blood, or of the prime 
Nobles, violated the Law, they were puniſhed 
more ſeverely than a common SubjeQ, forfeited all 
their Privileges, were degraded from their heredi- 
tary Honours, and accounted Traitors, and Ty- 
rants. It was thought reaſonable to debaſe thoſe 


who had ſhewn themſelves baſe, and to make an 


example of ſuch as by their 2 figure and credit 
were likely to draw others afte 


the like motives a criminal Magiſtrate there was 


puniſned according to his character and quality, 
rather than to that of his crime; from an opinion, 
than in a Miniſter of Juſtice the leaſt evil was not 
to be tolerated, ſince he was appointed to eradicate 


evils, and obliged to be more obſervant of the 


Laws than his inferiors. It was ſaid of the Incas, 


that they took ſuch an affeQtionate care of their 
Subjects, as to merit being ſtiled rather Fathers of 


their country, and Guardians of their Pupils, than 
Kings over Subjects. They were called by the 
Indians, Lovers of the P oor, Such ſnould every 


Prince 


(a) Par omnibus, & hoc tantum eæteris major quo 


melior. 


r their track. Upon 
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Prince be, and appear to be. His life and conduct 
are a perpetual ſtandard: All men fee it, moſt 
men follow it, and according to the courſe of his 
life will be the courſe of morality or debauchery. _ 
Veſpaſian in a few years (for he reigned not 


many) by the practice of frugality made all men 


frugal, and in that ſhort ſpace ſtopped a torrent of 


profuſion which had been flowing for a hundred 


years before. Henry the third debauched all 
France, as did Richard the ſecond all England. 


_ Manners as well as faſhions beginning from the 
Court, the corrupt manners there become quickly 


univerſal, The Nobility, eſpecially the young 


| Nobility, perceived and followed the taſte and 
Pleaſures of the King : The Gentry next, then the 
Commonalty, fell all into the faſhion of their ſu- 
periors. The 80 of the great Queen Elizabeth 
and that of her 


ucceſſor, ſufficiently ſhew, ho- 
far the example of a virtuous or a voluptuous Prince 


can go towards making their People riotous or. 


ſober, as well as towards ennobling or debaſing their 
ſpirits. The public Manners are beſt aſcer- 
tained by thoſe of public Rulers, and the ſureſt 
cure for the irregularities of Subjects, is the regu- 


larity of Princes; ſince even Example alone with- 


out Authority, goes further than Authority with- 
out Example, ſays Pliny (a) to Trajan, who was in- 


deed a pattern to his Subjects as well as to all 
| ſucceeding Princes. He adds, that the fear of pu- 


niſhment is but an unſure guide to right morals. 
Neither is the Virtue and Morality of a Prince 
of greater advantage to his People than to himſelf, 
Virtuous Subjects are always peaceable, nor will 
they fail to honour a virtuous Governor. It is the 


debauched, the riotous, the idle, who are prone 


to 


(a) Vita principis cenſura eſt, eaque perpetua—non 
tam imperiis nobis opus eft, quam exemplo. | 
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to ſedition, love public changes, and promote 
them. Whatſoever particular naar Prince may 
carry by debauching his People, it cannot be the 


ſtability of his Throne, whatever he may think. 
A People who have abandoned their Virtue will 
_ readily abandon their King; nor does he deſerve 


any other, if it was he who firſt corrupted them. 


From a vicious People it is madneſs to hope for 


virtuous Principles, ſuch as thoſe of juſt allegiance 
and fidelity. Where no integrity is left, no ho- 


nour can be expected; and when they are corrupt- 
ed ſo far as to ſell or to throw away their Liberties, 


which is the higheſt degree of corruption, what 
other or leſſer degree will they be aſhamed of? 
Nor can one who has made them univerſally vile, 


complain with a good grace, that they prove 
vile to him. It is but a part of what he taught 


It is ſaid of China, that when the Emperor 


proves licentious and bad, when he neglects his duty 
and the adminiſtration, and fall into enormities 


and vice, the face of the whole Empire becomes 


altered, and the People otherwiſe ſober and 


wiſe, grow riotous, unruly, debauched, and tu- 


multuous. So that for his own ſake he is obliged 
to be ſober and orderly, obliged to preſerve, at 
leaſt, all the appearances of innocence and virtue. 


Yet the Monarchy of China is the moſt complete- 


ly framed of any that the world ever produced, ſup- 
ported by admirable orders and maxims, all ſettled 
into reverence and authority by the approbation 
and uſage of numerous ages. But all their admi- 
rable maxims and orders are inſufficient where the 
good example of the Prince is wanting to inforce 


them. The Chineſe therefore maintain, that by 


the virtue of the King the People becomes vir- 
tucus, and that he is reſponſible to Heaven for the 


wicked manners of his Kingdom. They ſay, it 
_ e 
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is a ſmall matter for a Prince to puniſh crimes ; 
he ought by the example of his own virtue to pre- 
vent crimes in others. Se 

The innocence therefore of a Prince's life is the 
beſt guide to his People, and the ſureſt guard of 


his Perſon and Diadem. This is what Pliny ſays 
to Trajan (a). Many of the Princes before him, be- 


ſides their own peſtilent examples, had forced the 


People, and all orders of men, by all the influence 
and terrors of Tyranny, to be debauched, difho- 
nourable, contemptible, and wicked; that all men 
being corrupt, they themſelves might not be ſeen. 
_ worſe than the reſt, and no man have credit or 


virtue enough to be terrible to the Tyrants. Their 


policy was as abſurd as it was abominable, and 
their fate proved a warning to Princes and all 
men, to avoid following their deſtructive example. 
Where God doth not bleſs, man will not, favs _ 
Mr. Selden. 55 98 


By the neceſſity of ſetting a good example, I do 
not mean that a Prince ſhould be debarred from 
diverſions and pleaſure, but only from ſuch as tend 


to corrupt the public Manners. With ſuch pleaſures 


of his as hurt not his People, the People have no- 


thing to do. Moſt of the greateſt Princes, as well 
as the beſt that ever reigned, were men of plea- 
ſure, which is almoſt univerſally the effect of much 
Genius and Fire. Nor does it avail how much 
they love it, if they purſue it with decency, and 
neglect not buſineſs and their duty. The Empe- 
ror Titus, he who was called the delight of man- 
kind, was a man of gallantry, but his gallantries 
never interfered with his occupations. It is true, 
ſays Tacitus, that his ſoul, youthful and amorous, 


was not indifferent to Berenice; but from hence 


(a) Diſcimus experimento, fideliſſimam cuſtodiam prin- 
cip1s, ipſius innocentiam. ; BS | 
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aroſe no neglect or relaxation in his conducting af- 
fairs of Duty and Truſt. His father Veſpaſian had 
the ſame turn, loved gay amuſements, but go- 
verned carefully. Trajan was addicted to wine 


ver neglected affairs. Solon, a very wiſe man and 
worthy Lawgiver, never made any ſcruple to own 
bis fondneſs for Ladies, Muſic, and Wine; nor 


aſhamed of it. 


Set. II. The Character of a Prince to be 


learnt from that of his Company and Fa- 
vourites, and his deſigns by the Opinions 


which. become 1 in faſhion about him. 


F ROM che Ee e and Principia of the 


men whom a Prince promotes or favours, his 


own may be learnt or preſumed. Trajan ſhewed 


what he himſelf was, by the excellency of the per- 


ſons preferred and countenanced by him. In all 


things unlike the preceding Emperors, who choſe 
the worſt and vileſt of all men, he choſe the beſt 
and moſt virtuous. Hence he manifeſted to the 


world what ſort of men and purſuits pleaſed him 
beſt. About him were found no Informers, no 
Accuſers, no Advocates for lawleſs Power, no 


Inſtruments of Oppreſſion, no Flatterers, no Ca- 


lumniators. The former Princes had choſen Mi- 
niſters, not ſo much for their ability in managing 
affairs, as for their dexterity. in adminiſtering to their 
voluptuouſneſs or fury, not Stateſmen to rule the 
State, but Buffoons and Bandars to humour the 


Prince, or Ruffians and Spoilers to rob and kill 
for him. 


What 


and other delights, yet an able and faithful Steward 
of the Empire. Adrian loved diverſions, but ne- 


even in his old age bad he 58 that dalle, or was 
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What elſe but wickedneſs, cruelty, continual 


exceſſes and miſrule could be foreſeen or expected 


from Princes perpetually ſurrounded with Paraſites, 


jeſters, Harlots, powerful Slaves and Aſſaſſins? 


What elſe to be preſumed of Princes, who ca- 


reſſed and advanced the moſt opprobrious, the 
| blackeſt and moſt deteſtable of all Villains; but 


that they diſliked, diſtruſted, and would probably 
deſtroy every able, every worthy man? Was it not 


natural to imagine that an Emperor who was daily 
told that he might do what he pleaſed, would da 
what he pleaſed, and grow lawleſs when he. was 


informed that he was above Law. GO 
One of Nero's Favourites, a hireling Orator 


employed to legitimate Tyranny and Murder by 
Law and Haranguing, to traduce innocent men 
by inveCtives betore they were ſurrendered to the 
Executioner, told the Tyrant his Maſter, that 


he did but tire himſelf and his advocates by pro- 


K N .A 


* * 


by ſaying but a ſingle word, have the whole Body 


© deſtroyed at one blow.“ For ſuch flackneſs, 
this faithful Counſellor blamed the bloody Tyrant, 
as too gentle and over-deliberate. This advice 


was ſhort and deciſive, and not at all diſguſtful. 
Nero ſhewed by abundant liberalities and honours 
how highly he eſteemed the man, preferred him to 


-. 


ceeding ſo leiſurely with the Senate in arraigning 
and cutting them off one by one, when he might 


the Conſular and Pontifical Honours, and recom- 


penſed him with a bounty of fifty thouſand pounds, 


part of the ſpoils of ſuch noble Romans as he had 


| hunted down and worried for the Imperial ſport of 


his ſacred Sovereign Nero. 


When ſuch men and ſuch doctrines prevail, 1c 
is eaſy to gueſs what will follow, at leaſt what is 
intended. No man will care to give pernicious 


counſel but where he knows it will be pleaſing, 


nor will a Prince hear it unleſs he be inclinable to 
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take it. He only who has a mind to do what he 
ought not, will like to be told that he may; and 
the will of the Prince is then preached up when 
Law and Liberty are to be pulled down. What 


means or avails the propagating of arbitrary 


 Maxims, but to juſtify and introduce arbitrary 


Proceedings? They are too odious to be ſpread 


where no great deſign is to be ſerved by doing it. 


Nor need any man defire a ſurer ſign, that univer- 


| fal ſlavery is intended by the Court, than when uni- 
verſal ſubmiſſion to it 1s inculcated upon the Peo- 


* * 


ſlaviſn Tenets were every where maintained, and 


the vile Maintainers of theſe Tenets countenanced 
| hired and preferred: when from the public Tribu- 
nals and public Pulpits, places ſacred to Law and 
Truth, it became faſhionable, nay, became the 
only and ſureft way of riſing there, to aſſert that 
there was no Law ſave in the wild Will of one, 
who though ſworn to defend Law, might lawful- 
ly overturn it; to aſſert impious falſhoods manifeſt 
to all men, to father ſuch falſhoods upon the God 


of truth, under his holy name to ſhelter outrageous 


oppreſſions, to bind up the hands of the oppreſſed; 


to maintain that the lives of men, which they held 
from God, their property, which was ſecured to 


them by the Conſtitution, the Conſtitution itſelf 


contrived by the wiſdom of men for their own pre- 


| ſervation, and defended through ages by their vir- 
tue and bravery, were all at the mere mercy and 


luſt of him who was ſolemnly bound to protect all, 
but might, if he ſo liſted, deſtroy them all, with- 


out oppoſition; nay, all oppoſition was damnable. 


When all this was notorious, conſtant, univerſal, 


the language of Power, the ſtyle of Favourites, 
and the road to favour, what doubt could remain 
5 e whither 
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his conſideration alone leaves no excuſe or 
| apology to be made for thoſe reigns, when ſuch 
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whither it all tended? To prevent all doubts, ar- 


bitrary meaſures were purſued, whilſt arbitrary 


principles were promoted. The perſons of men 


were illegally impriſoned, illegal fines impoſed, 


eſtates violently ſeized, and the public — 
— 


seg. III. Doctrines in defence of lawleſs 


Power, and againſt civil Liberty, to be 
puniſhed as Treaſon againſt the Public. 
How Princes diſcover their ſpirit dh hey 
feldom take warning. 


HE Parliament of Pans maintained, that 
there were crimes which the King could not 


pardon, ſuch as any great miſchief or indignity 
done to the State. Pray what treatment is due 0 
a deliberate opinion, declared and urged, that a 


State may be deſtroyed, all its laws annulled, and 


all men in it made miſerable flaves, whenever „„ 
chief Magiſtrate thinks fit? Can there be a greater 
crime, a greater indication of malice againſt the 
Public, or a higher evil intended and avowed? 
Or can the authors of ſuch horrible poſitions be 
acceptable to any but a horrible Tyrant, to a Nero, 
or one who would be as bad as he, one who hates 
his People, purſues an intereſt deſtructive of W 


and 1 is conſequently their enemy (a)? 


An Engliſh Prince, who longed for power un⸗ 
1 though he made miſerable Uſe of what 
he had, was wont to ſay, That a Crown was 
not worth having, if he that wore it muſt be 


* thus controuled by a parcel of fellows. He 
meant the Parliament, who muſt have been fel- 


F lows 


(a) Tempus fuit, et nimium diu fait quo alia adverſa, 
alia tecunda Princip et nobis. 


% Dise Guns 

lows indeed, and bad ones, if the worſt of them 
was worſe than himſelf, He had been truſted with 
vaſt ſums of the public money for the ſervice of the 
Public, had betrayed that truſt, ſunk the money, 


or applied it againſt the Public, and after ſo vile a 


fraud, inſtead of penitence and ſhame, had the 


face to complain that he was not entruſted with 


the whole without limitation or inquiry. He had 
Paraſites enough to tell him that it was his right, 
and over the Kingdom there were Impoſtors more 


than enough to perſuade People to believe and ſub- 


mit to it, men who for ſome preferment, or for 


better preferment to themſelves, had the aſſurance 
to tell a great nation, that they ought to bear 


bondage: Nor did aught but the power of ſorcery 


and deluſion keep the thameleſs Ake from being 


ſtoned. 


Such A el doArines, 3 and correſ- 


ponding praRices, alarmed all men who had pre- 
ſerved their honeſty and their ſenſes, and there en- 


ſued ſuch a ſtruggle between him and his People 


as ſoured and inflamed them, and made him mi- 
ſerable, fearful and inſecure all the reſt of his reign. 


By purſuing the like politics, by countenancing 
the like arbitrary Maxims, his Father had come 


to be firſt diſliked, then diſtruſted, at laſt undone. 


But he had not wiſdom and virtue enough to pro- 


fit by this example, no more than his immediate 


Succeſſor, who made ſuch an open claim of doing 
what he pleaſed with his Kingdoms, that his King- 
doms to ſave themſelves, drove him out. Even 
the holy men, who for many years had blinded 
him with a belief, that he might violate his Oath 


and 'Truſt with ſafety, as ſoon as they found the 


weight of his oppreſſive hand, which they had en- 
couraged him to exert, turned fiercely againſt him, 


and bade him open defiance. Too few Princes 


take warning. 'They are often ſo blinded by their 
5 n 
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own wilfulneſs and ſovereign fortune, or by the ; 


ſoothings of flatterers, eſpecially of ſuch as flatter 


them in ſtrains of piety, and miſlead them in the 
name of the Lord, that their doom ſometimes 


comes upon them, before they are apprized of 
danger. | 
King Eric, * to Queen Margaret, who 


reigned over Sweden, Denmark and Norway, was 


depoſed whilſt yet exulting in his power, ſecurity, 


and violence, and deſpiſing the cries of his People, 
whom he had barbarouſly oppreſſed. Yet his Suc- 
ceſſors proved not wiſer, nor, conſequently, ſafer. 
Confiding in their own ſtrength, and too often in- 
ſtigated by the Clergy, they rioted in Oppreſſion, 


Barbarity, and Maſſacres, till the evil hour over- 


took them unforeſeen, when they had quite for- 
feited all title to pity and aſſiſtance. The Empe- 
ror Charles the fifth was a Prince of ſenſe, yet 
grew raſh and wanton through good fortune, and. 
was inſolent to his captives, ſome of them great 
Princes, whom he carried about, from place to 


place in a very injurious manner, Whence, ſays 


Thuanus, he gained not a Triumph by the victo- 


ry, but the moſt inveterate hate by his Triumph. 


But amidft his glory and pride, ſudden diſtreſs and 
fears overtook him: At Augſburg his ſoldiers mu- 


tinied with great fury, for want of their pay: 


was his dread and danger leſs from the eas: 
who immediately took arms to defend their houſes 
from being plundered. 


Nero was diverting himſelf in the Theatre, 
when news came of the revolt of Gaul, and Vi- 


tellius immerſed in debauchery when Veſpaſian 
was proclaimed Emperor. Caligula and Domitian 


were concerting more murders, at the inſtant that 


they themſelves were pierced with a fatal knife; 
ſo was Commodus. When men have a while 
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done evil actions with ſucceſs, they begin to think 


either that they are not evil, or that they may be 


repeated with equal ſafety. They do not conſider 


that puniſhment often comes the ſurer for coming 
flow, and that by proceeding in their crimes, ey 
are but advancing to meet it, Wicked men ceaſe 


to do wickedly when it is out of their power, and 


an 9 N can reform them. 


Sect. IV. Of the veracity of 8 


The folly of Falſhood. The worſt ind 
ſillieſt men practiſe it moſt. ---- It is inſepa- 


rable from Tyranny. 


IF we oodles the 3 of a Prince for Ve- 


racity or the want of it, it is certain that as he 
values his word or diſregards it, he himſelf will be 


diſregarded or valued. The ſame man can never 
be accounted honourable and falſe, nor is it poſſible 
for him to follow Falſhood, but the fame of Falſe- 
hood will follow him. To gain belief to words, 
actions muſt follow. Evaſions and chicaning can 


never ſave him: by ſuch ſhifts and meanneſſes he 
will be thought the more mean. When a man is 
once known to be a knave and a liar, what man 
of ſenſe or honeſt man will truſt him; and when a 


Prince is found to falſify and play low tricks, what 
Nation will truſt him? For no man nor Prince, 
was ever falſe or treacherous in many inſtances, 


without being diſcovered; and a treacherous tem- 
per once detected, becomes both hated and impo- 
tent. Tiberius in whatever he ſaid was thought 


to mean ſomething elſe, even when he did not. 


In Falſhood there is no excellence or praiſe. 
Any Blockhead, any Lunatic can be a liar. Ca- 
ligula, who was really crazy, could be exceeding 
talſe, and though he owned himſelf above ſhame, 
yet 
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yet practiſed craft. He was full of darkneſs and 


equivocation, and a great diſſembler: a leſſon 
which he had learnt early and carefully in the 


Court of Tiberius. 


The ſillieſt people are the greateſt liars, a 


the moſt groſs and ſtupid Nations have been found 
| deceitful and hollow. For deceit is not peculiar 
to Courts, though it may be much improved there, 
nor has any man cauſe to value himſelf upon an 


accompliſhment common amongſt Barbarians and 


Canibals; indeed fit for none elſe. Tyrants, who 
are worſe than Canibals, are always falſe. Nero 
was io in a ſovereign degree, ſo by nature, fo by _ 
education, and could kiſs and wheedle ſuch as he 


hated and meant to deftroy, Thus he behaved to 


his Mother, thus to Seneca, treated them with _ 
much fondneſs, with many Embraces, and cauſed _ 
them to be murdered, Even the ſtupid Vitellius 
could falſify and deceive, could cover the rancour 
of his heart under great, complaiſance and fami- 
liarity. Domitian was as falſe as either, ſudden 
and ſubtle in his cruelty; and whenever he was 


moſt implacable, appeared moſt moderate and mer- 


cCiful. I believe the fame to be generally true of 
all Tyrants ancient or later, as well as of John 


Baſilowitz, Lewis the eleventh, and Muly of Mo- 


rocco. It is the firſt leſſon that they learn, it is 
the moſt eafy, and it is neceſſary that he who has 


an evil heart ſhould hide it, and conceal or diſguiſe 


his wicked purpoſes. 


When men are continually purſuing b 


deſigns, they will be apt to practiſe continual hy- 
pocriſy ; for no man will own his intentions to be 


bad: and ſuch as are conſcious of their own de- 
praved inclinations will be prone to ſuſpect others, 


will ſtudy to over- reach whomſoever they ſuſpect, 
will hate thoſe who are like themſelves, as well as 
thoſe who are not. Hence the conſtant commerce 
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of inſincerity amongſt corrupt and deſigning men: 
when baſe motives govern their actions, guile 


govern their tongues, and fair words cover dark 
ends. 


This is a terrible lan and wretched policy. 
He who deceives all men, will be deceived by all: 
For no man will truſt, no man will love one who 


cheats every man. Tatred grows as ergo” out 


of diſtruſt, as love out of confidence. I do not 


find that Tiberius had one ſincere friend in the 
world; for he had, or was believed to have had, 
A friendſhip for no man. So that all men feared 


or ſuſpe&gd;him ; he was hated by all, truſted by 
none. It wWas dealing with him according to his 
own meaſure : Had he loved his People, he might 


have had their love, and been faithfully ſerved, had | 


98; acted bene 


Th 


| Sect. v. Prince of noble and good abuts. 
ſcorn to deceive : thence their Glory and 


. Tera. 


UE EN Elizabeth, who regarded her SubjeQa 
As her Children, was by her Subjects honour- 


ed as. their common parent, and as ſuch ſhe 
lived with them, as did Trajan with the Romans. 
She never broke her faith with her People, never 


deceiyed them. They ſuſpected her of no evil 


deſigns, as they ſaw ſhe practiſed none; and 
were zealous for her glory, becauſe her glory 


was for their good. They liked to ſee her great, 
ſince ſhe ſought no greatneſs which tended to make 


them leſs, none in which they had not a ſhare. 


She. retained their obedience by the ſtrongeſt tye, 


: that, of their affections; 3 „ their. affections were en- 


gaged by the - ſtrongeſt and moſt natural bonds, 


thoſe of their own intereſt; nor knew ſhe what it 


was 
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was to have an intereſt diſtinct from theirs, much 
leſs an oppoſite. intereſt. . The greateſt conteſt be- 
tween her and her People, her and her Parlia- 
ments, was that of mutual confidence and zeal, as 
was ſaid of the above-mentioned Emperor and the 


Mr. Selden ſays of her, that, © to her People ſhe. 


committed her confidence under God, and they 
© to her their chiefeſt treaſure upon earth.“ He 
ſays, that ſhe once refuſed. a ſubſidy as too, much, 
would take but one half, and thanked the People 
for the remnant ; © a courteſy, ſays he, that rang 


loud abroad, to the ſhame of other Princes. I 
think it is the ſame Author who obſerves, that 


© to a Prince who ſpares them, the People will 
always be liberal, and a good Prince will ſpare 
© a liberal People.“ It is no wonder that under her 
the Credit of the Exchequer was as high as that of 
the Exchange. Theſe were ways to endear her 
_ Government to all men, ways to endear Monar- 
chy when conducted by ſuch a Monarch. In her 
days were ſeen no ſtruggles for a Commonwealth, 
nor did her Subjects wiſh for a plurality of Rulers, . 
when they were happier under one. Monarchy 
muſt grow terrible before it grows odious, oppreſ- 
ſive ere people long to ſhake. it off; nor will they 
have recourſe to another, form of Government, till 
driven to it for relief. Princes are cenſured. when 
they bear inſults and encroachments from one ano- 
ther, and blamed if they take not vengeance, Is 
not equal conſideration, at leaſt ſome conſidera- 
tion, to be had to the honour and preſervation of 
a People when oppreſſed and worried by their 
Rulers, men whom they pay ſo dearly, . and ſup- 
port ſo nobly, to ſecure and prote& them, an of- 
fice which that illuſtrious Queen performed with 
ſuch benevolence and wiſdom ? _ * 
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Her glorious cotemporary Henry the fourth of 
France, to his other great qualities added that of 
great Veracity, in this as in every thing elſe, very 
different from the two Princes his immediate Pre- 
deceſſors. In the Court of Charles the ninth, 


Falſhood and Treachery prevailed ; and theſe vices | 


were accompanied by all others, by cruelties, de- 
bauchery, poiſonings and aſſaſſinations, by all ſorts. 
of oppreſſions, all forts of miſrule. Henry the 


third was found to be ſo fraudulent and falſe, that 


his promiſes paſſed for ſnares, and by having de- 
_ ceived all men, could be truſted by none. For his 
known want of faith fo often given and broken, he 


was abandoned by his ſubje&s ; and even his oaths, 


even declarations under his hand, paſſed for no- 
thing but proof that he would certainly violate. 


them. At the fame time the King of Navarre 


| (afterwards Henry the fourth) who had never failed 
in his word, was truſted by every body. Even his. 
enemies truſted him: When upon occaſion he had 
offered them hoſtages, they refaſed the ſame, and 
deſired only his word: Yes, his mortal enemies 


the Spaniards, upon coming to a treaty with him 


_ refuſed hoſtages, and fought only his word. 
This was Virtue, this was Wiſdom ; and what 
Prince who knows the value, the glory and advan- 
tage of it, would be without it > A worthy Mini- 
ſter of his, the Prefident Jeannin, a man of ex- 
cäellent underſtanding, was famed for equal probi- 
ty, and acted in Counſel, ated in Negotiations, 
and with particular men, without any refinings or 
_ doublings, or little artifices. Theſe are what a 
man truly deſpiſes, what none but the dpes' of 
wiſe men practiſe. Henry the fourth held his ho- 
nour ſo ſacred, as to declare, That he would 
© loſe his Crown rather than cauſe the leaſt ſuſ- 
4 picion of breaking his Word, even to his greateſt 
« enemies. ee 
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Sea. VI. The conſequences of Falſhood in 

a Prince, Scorn and impotence.—lt is the 
mark of a poor and diſhoneſt Spirit, — 
Great and virtuous Spirits abhor it. 


'F: HERE is 4 meanneſs, a deformity in trick- 


ing and lying, ſuch as a great and a good 


mind ſcorns as well as detefts. In truth the ho- 


nour of Henry the fourth and of Queen Elizabeth, 


their ſteadineſs and nobleneſs of mind, were ſo 


known and prized, that as far as their names were 
known, their perſons were feared or reverenced. 


They deſpiſed that ſort of Kingcraft ſo unmanly 


and pedantic, which a cotemporary Prince uſed to 


boaſt of, and by which he made himſelf little in 


the eyes of the wor'd, and of his People. His 
Falſhood was ſo notorious, and he ſo notoriouſly 
_ decried for his Falſhood, that the only fruit he 
reaped from it, was impotence and contempt. He 


had no kind of credit abroad, worſe than none at 


Home ; his treaties were abortive, his mediations 


ſlighted, his reſentments laughed at; and he who 
called himſelf the wiſeſt King in Europe, was real-- 


ly the Dupe and Jeſt of all Chriſtendom. The 


only people who could depend upen him, were his 


Favourites, and theſe he durſt not deceive : as of- 


ten as he dared he did, and when he was about to 


part with one of them for ever, he could aſk him, 
after many kiſſes, © For God's ſake, when ſhall I 


* ſee thee again?“ Then turn round and ſay, I 


' © hope in God I ſhall never ſee thy face more.“ 


With foreign States his promiſes and his menaces 


were alike diſregarded, becauſe alike unexecuted, 
and with his people their Prince had not ſo much 
credit as a Banker, He had ſo often, ſo ſhame- 


tully, forfeited his credit, perverted the public truſt, 
e . 3% OR. waſted 
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waſted the public money, that he was thought 


unworthy of all farther confidence. The moſt diſ- 


graceful of all Bankrupts, is a King A of 
his Honour. 
The Romans, the greateſt. People that the Sun 


ever ſaw, as they were great in their fortune and 


valour, were ſo alſo in their honour, which they 


obſerved with ſignal punQuality, and by it gained 


renown with all nations, who whilſt they could 
depend upon their faith, adhered with fidelity to 
their intereſt. Some of their allies were ſo obſti- 
nate in their adherence to the Romans, that rather 


than relinquiſh them they ſuffered the ſword, fa- 


mine and utter deſtruction, nay, deſtroyed them- 


ſelves. They held treachery in ſuch deteſtation, 
that when a traiterous Schoolmaſter in a Toun 


which they beſieged, and offered to procure it to be 
ſurrendered by betraying all his ſcholars, the chil- 


dren of the principal Inhabitants, into the hands 


of the Roman General, they abhorred the propo- 
ſal, and gave up the villain to their enemies. 
The ſame noble courteſy they did to King Pyrrhus, 
whilſt deſolating Italy: when his phyſician 
e to p 

rejected the execrable propoſal, and communicated 
it to his Maſter, Long afterwards, when they 


oiſon him for a certain reward, they 


had loſt their Liberty, and with it too much of 


their virtue, they yet refuſed. the offer of THe 


deſtrius a Prince of Germany, who undertook, 


© 'That if the Senate would ſend him poiſon, _— 


* would difpatch Arminius ;*. the moſt terrible foe 


that they had ever found 4 that country. The 
anſwer of the Senate was very noble, That not 
* by ſnares and blows in the dark, but openly 


© armed, and in the day of battle, the Roman 


People purfued vengeance againſt their enemies.“ 
The Romans, Queen Elizabeth, and Henry the 
fourth, had great Spirit, great Honour, * were 


not 
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not accompliſhed in little falſifications, ſuch as the- 
above mentioned Prince gloried in by the name of 
Kingcraft. It was well he had ſome cauſe of glo- 
rying. = Ek a | 


Sect. VII. Tyranny worſe than Anarchy, 
or rather nothing but Anarchy. 


JT is ven ſaid, that bad government is bet- 
ter that none; a propoſition which is far from 
ſelf-evident. I am apt to think that abſolute Ty- 
ranny is worſe than Anarchy; for I can eaſily ſup- 
poſe popular confuſion to be leſs miſchievous than 
a ſettled active Tyranny, than it will do no leſs 
harm, and is likely to end ſooner. All tumults 
are in their nature, and muſt be, ſhort in duration, 
muſt ſoon ſubſide, or ſettle into ſome order. But 
Tyranny may laſt for ages, and go on in deſtroy- 
ing till at laſt it has left nothing to deſtroy. What 
can the moſt dreadful Anarchy produce but a tem 
porary work of deſolation and fury, what but vio- 
lation of Law and Life ? And can Government be 
ſaid to exiſt, where all juſtice is neglected, where 
all Violence and Oppreſſion is committed, where 
lawleſs Will is the only reaſon, where the ravages 
of blind appetite, and of the blind ſword, are the 
only adminiſtration ? 
If this be Government what is Auel Is 
| obedience due to aught but Law and Protection? 
Is he a Governor who ſpoils and kills? Am 1 
obliged to pay duty and reverence to my enemy, to 
a common robber? By doings, and not by titles und | 
names, is a Governor diftinguiſhed from an enemy; 
and lefs vengeance is due to a profeſſed ſpoiler, than 5 
to à ſpoiling Magiſtrate. What have Societies to 
do with ſuch a deſtructive Traitor, but to extermi- 
nate or deſtroy him, before he has ceflroyed ſociety 


and 


14 -- isn 
and all men? An Oppreſſor under the name of a 


Ruler, is the moſt deteſtable Oppreſſor; and by 
ſuch impudence and mockery, ſhould but quicken 


univerſal reſentment. I know of no argument for 
deſtroying Anarchy, but what is full as ſtrong for 
the deſtruction of Tyranny. Lg 


: Sect. VIII. Bad Princes ought to- be treated 
with ſeverity and abhorrence, in honour 
and juſtice to the good. --- No worthy 


Prince offended to ſee a wicked Prince 
expoſed. „„ N 


| JN diſcourſing on Princes, I have treated the 


good with all poſſible reverence, as the ten- 


der fathers of their People, as benevolent Guar- 
dians of Law and Righteouſneſs, as Friends to hu- 
man kind: A divine Character, which can never 
be too much prized, never too much extolled. If 


towards the bad I have ſhewn equal indignation, 


I hope I ſhall want no excuſe, ſince it was equally 
juſt. They who honour worthy Princes, cannot 


avoid deteſting Princes that are wicked; nor can 


ſuch as hate not the wicked, ever truly love the 
worthy, fays Pliny (a) to Trajan, who, | dare ſay, 
believed him, and muſt needs. find it a genuine 
compliment to his own excellent reign, to ſee thoſe 
of the preceding Tyrants well expoſed, ſince the 
| blacker theirs appeared, the brighter his muſt ſhine. 


To expoſe them was to praiſe him, and it is chiefly 


by ſuch oppoſition of characters, that his friend the 
Conſul adorns that of the Emperor,, in his. immortal 
Panegyric, a Maſter-piece of Eloquence, Truth 
and good Senſe, and a continued Invective againſt 


Domitian, 


(a) Neque enim ſatis amarint bonos Principes, qui nia; 
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Domitian, and the other Imperial Savages, who 
had ſtained and perverted the Sovereignty. It is 
thus, in a great meaſure, that he applauds Trajan, 
and his method was juſt. . ET 
To reverence bad Princes, is to rob and injure 


the good, as reverence is the reward and perqui- 


ſite of well doing. If no evil whatſoever can be 
entitled to reſpect, what claim to it have the au- 
thors of evil, they eſpecially who commit the 


higheſt ? Do the Indians well in adoring miſchie- 
vous Demons? Were the ancient Pagans wiſe in 
their wild worſhip of fire, fevers and crocodiles ? 
Was any beaſt of prey, were all beaſts of prey, 


half ſo deſtructive as Nero? Were the ravages of 
the Conflagration or a Peſtilence worſe than his 


Tavages ? Are men bound to reverence the plagues, 
the tormentors, and the conſumers of men? TO 
ſpeak reſpectfully of bad men, Princes or others, is 
not reverence but flattery, and flattery is abuſe. 


Before men can be brought to adore a hurtful be- 


ing, they muſt be firſt (ſo far at leaſt) diveſted of 


their ſenſes, and ſtruck blind by ſuperſtition, and 


then it is reverence without reafon, conſequently 


nothing. Who would value himſelf upon the 


trances of a mad-man, miſtaking you for a Deity, 
and adoring you? . 


A good Prince thanld indeed take it amiſs to 


perceive bad ones ſpared, as it will argue a pre- 
ſumption that he approves them, or will come to 
reſemble them: An imputation which he ſhould. 
fear and abhor. He will therefore, for his own 
ſake, encourage all freedom to examine and diſ- 


play their behaviour and memory. Nor can he 


_ diſcourage this as long as he means not to do as 
they did. Pliny aſſerts it roundly, as a matter of 


the utmoſt certainty: * That, when of an evil 


Prince 8 ſays nothing, it is evident that 
Fr 


* the preſent Prince follows his ſteps.“ When 
5 1 5 CTCommo dus 


a 
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| Commodus put one to death for reading the life 


of Caligula, freely written by Suetonius : what could 


the Public infer, but that he knew his own conduct 
to be like that of Caligula? Trajan, who was a 
virtuous Prince, cared not how contumeliouſly the 


names and memories of Tyrants were uſed : Nor 
was aught a greater proof of the excellence of his 
adminiſtration, and the integrity of his heart, than 


that in his reign it was fate for all men to inveigh 
againſt evil Government, and evil Princes, as the 
ſame Pliny obſerves ; and elfewhere, ſtill compli- 


menting that glorious Emperor; We then ſhew 


© how paſſionately we love good Princes, when we 
© are ſeen utterly to abhor the bad.“ Tacitus ſays, 
to the deathleſs praiſe of this reign, that ſuch was 


the rare felicity of the times, That you might 


© entertain what ſentiments you pleaſed, and de- 
© clare what ſentiments you entertained! _ 


In conſequence of ſuch true principles, theſe two 


noble Authors treat Nero, Domitian, and their fel- 


lows, as Monſters, Beaſts, and Executioners ; and 
thus muſt every honeſt, every rational Author treat 


ſuch Princes. Pliny ſays, that Domitian was 
_ © the Spoiler, the Butcher of every excellent Per- 
© ſon; a moſt treacherous Prince; a moſt rapa- 
_ © cious Robber. 
names did a Roman Conſul treat a wicked Em- 


With ſuch bitter and terrible 


peror, in preſence of a good one, Pliny before 
Trajan, nay, ſpeaking to Trajan, Tacitus is not 


hated vice too much toi be ſo. 
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more tender: like the 'otHer, he loved virtue, and 
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DEI VASE IN 


Of Bigotry in Princes. 


Sea. I. The miſchief of Bigotry in a Prince: 


Its ſtrange efficacy, and what Chimeras 
govern it. 


ACITUS tells us, that Otho was, in 
his deſigns upon the Sovereignty, violent- 
ly inſtigated by the vain predictions of the Aſtro- 


logers, who were ever confidently averring, that 
the Stars preſaged approaching revolutions, and-a 


Jour of ſignal glory to Otho. What elſe was this 


his abſurd and greedy belief in the Aſtrologers but 
Bigotry to deceivers and falſe prophecy, whence 


he was prompted to ſeize the Empire, murder the 


Emperor, and throw the world into War and con- 


vulſions ? For with him theſe wretched predictions 


Paſſed as uttered by a prophetic ſpirit, and as the 


propitious warnings of the Fates. My author, ac- 
cording to his cuftom, accounts for Otho's credu- 


lity in theſe by a fine obſervation, © That ſuch is 
© the viſionary genius of human nature ever moſt 
_ © zealous to believe things dark and unſearchable.“ 


He adds, that Ptolemy (one of the Aſtrologers 


moſt credited by him) confined not himſelf after- 
wards to predictions only; but having firſt flattered 

the ambition of Otho, was now prompting him 
to the laſt bloody act of treaſon. His reflection 
upon this is juſt and ſtrong, ©* That from the har- 


* bouring of ſuch aſpiring wiſhes, to the forming 


of ſuch black purpoſes, the mind is led with won- 


| Creeſus, 
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Creœſus, King of Lydia, was a bigotted believer 


of Oracles, and many and immenſe were the gifts 
and oblations, which he made them. By their 


fallacious reſponſes he was incited to war with 
Cyrus, which ended in his perpetual captivity, and 
in the utter conqueſt of his wealthy Kingdom. 

Bigotry, in a weak Prince, or in any Prince, 
is always one of his worſt and moſt dangerous 


_ weakneſſes, generally ruinous to his People, often 
to himſelf; as it ſubjects him to the blind controul 
of narrow-ſpirited and deſigning Guides (for all 
Bigots muſt have Directors and Maſters) who in 


managing his conſcience ſeldom forget their own 
intereſt, and to that intereſt often ſacrifice the Pub- 
lic and all things. „ 5 . 

Bigotry has a kindneſs for nothing but itſelf, 


and to all the reſt of the world bears at beſt perfect 
unconcern, generally perfect malice, Hence wild 
wars and perſecutions, Countries oppreſſed and ex- 
hauſted, Communities enflaved and butchered, all 
Perhaps for names and garments, for poſtures and 
grimaces, for ſounds and diſtinctions, and non- 


ſenſe. Correſponding to the deſign is the reſult ; 
numbers are made miſerable or deſtroyed, that a 
few may flouriſh and domineer. For, that domi- 


nion is founded in Grace, and that the holy ought 


to inherit the Earth, is a poſition as old and ex- 


tenſive as roguery and enthuſiaſm. From this ſpirit 


Princes who are guided by it, inſtead of public Fa- 


thers and ProteQors, often become public Peſts 
and deſtroyers ; Nations are animated againſt Na- 


tions, and thoſe of the ſame Nation plague and 
gevour- one 8 
What human wiſdom can reſtrain men aQuated 


by divine fury? And when they think that the 


Deity commands them to ſpoil and kill, what avails 
any counſel or exhortation to prote& and to ſave 
Sheck Eider, a Prince and Enthuſiaſt of Perſia, 

8 e having 
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having made a Reform of the Mahometan Reli- 
gion there, declared it impoſſible to be ſaved with- 
out adhering to his ſyſtem: And upon ſuch as are 
to be damned in the next world, it is always 
deemed lawful, nay, neceſſary and meritorious, to 
inflict penalties and death in this. = 
The Turkiſh Doctors, on the contrary, differ- 
ing from thoſe of Perſia in ſome important niceties, 
hold it lawful for the true believers (that is, for 
| themſelves) to kill, deſtroy. and exterminate the 
Perſians. Thoſe pious zealots even hope from the 
goodneſs of God, that at the day of Judgment, 
he will graciouſly change theſe Heretics into Aſſes, 
and doom them to carry the Jews, as the moſt 
contemptible of all Nations, a full trot into Hell. 
For ſuch cruel and unrelenting cenſures, certain- 
ly theſe ſound divines muſt have enormous provo- 
cation, and the Perſians undoubtedly hold the moſt 
| ſhocking opinions. They do ſo: For inſtead of 
 wafhing the naked feet all over, as the orthodox 
Turks do, they ſatisfy themſelves with only ſprink- 
ling the water lightly over them. Another of their 
damnable Doctrines is, that they do not trim their 
Muſtaches according to the pure doctrine and 
uſage of theſe their antagoniſts, but cut their beards 
only upon the chin. What is yet more horrible, 
they hold it lawful to wear green about their feet, 
a colour ſacred to the memory of Mahomet; and 

as a further demonſtration of their obſtinacy and 
peſtilent notions, they aſſert the lawfulneſs of wear- 
ing a red Turbant. What can be a more juſt, 
what a nobler ground for hatred and war between 
theſe two Nations; war and hatred never to have 
an end 2 JJVVVVVVVVTVCVVVC CTR 
Incited by ſuch worthy cauſes as theſe, and 
openly avowing them as the motives of anger and 
hoſtility, their reſpeQive Princes have often on 
| „ N ducte 
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ducted vaſt armies againſt each other, waſted coun- 


tries, ſacrificed millions. An Emperor of Turkey 


had it once in his head to have maſlacred all the 


Chriſtians in his Dominions, though in ſeveral of 
his Countries they were by far the greater part. 
But this and all the Laws of mercy and policy are 


but weak conſiderations when oppoſed to religious 


impulſe, and the inſtigation of Bigotry and Bigots. 
Mahomet was to be humoured, he who was the 
Apoſtle of God, he who hated Infidels. Now who 
would, who durſt refuſe to oblige God and Ma- 
homet? Nor was ſuch reaſoning peculiar to the 
Mahometan Derviſes, the good men who conduct. 
the Conſciences of Mahometan Princes. The 
profeſſors of the beſt Religion cannot reaſon better, 


whenever they allege Religion to juſtify violence. 


Sect. II. How eafily a bigotted Prince is led 


againſt reaſon and intereſt: What ravages 
he is apt to commit. . FIST 


FOR ſuch dreams and whimſies as thoſe laſt 


recited, or for whimſies equally abſurd, equal- 


ly reproachful to men and ſocieties, have Princes 
been brought to conſume their People and riſk their 
States. The Emperor Juſtinian, bent upon a war 
againſt the Vandals in Africa, was diſſuaded from 


it by his firſt Miniſter, the Captain of his guards, 
for ſolid reaſons, but urged again to the ſame 


wild deſign by the credit and fooliſh reaſons of 
a Biſhop, who it ſeems had in his ſleep ſeen a 
viſion, which encouraged the Emperor by all means 


to exterminate thoſe Heretics. (They were Arians.) 


Who could withſtand ſuch an argument? And was 
not the expedition a wiſe one, worthy of a judi- 


cious Prince and the Public-weal ? It was at 
Mn , Os leaſt 
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leaſt worthy of him who adviſed it, and he dream- 
ed or lied meritoriouſly for the truth, that is to 
ſay, for his own opinion and animoſity. In ſan- 
guinary, in wild and deſtructive counſels, none 


have ever exceeded, few have ever equalled, thoſe 
who profeſſed to be the Miniſters of mercy and 
peace. SY * 


Henry the ſecond of France made a moſt ſcan- 


dalous Peace with the Emperor, even to the diſ- 


membering of his own Dominions, on purpoſe to 
make war upon his native Subjects, and to cruſh 


and butcher the Hugonots, who gave him no pro- 
vocation, but that of praying to God in a manner 
which they judged moſt acceptable to God. This 
the ſelfiſh Bigots who governed his paſſions and 
Counſels, and diſhonoured his Crown, repreſented 
as the moſt crying crime, and this crime he pu- 


niſned with the moſt glaring rigour. It was a fine 


purſuit in which theſe ſeducers had engaged a 
Prince, in himſelf truly magnanimous, that of cut- 
ting the Throats of his People. One of his Suc- _ 
cCeſſors, a great aimer e with all his mighty 
ambition was cramped by the litt | 
He who aimed at univerſal Monarchy, was him- 
ſelf ſubje&t to the Empire of Bigots, and his Bi- 


le ſpirit of a Bigot. 


gotry made his country groan, made him an ene- 
my. to great part of his Subjects, the ſobereſt and 


moſt induſtrious of them all, and produced oppreſ— 
ſions and deſolation utterly repugnant to the glory 


which he thirſted after without meaſure, and claim- 


The expulſion of the Moors from Spain, effect- 


ed by the devices and inſtigations of reſtleſs and 


miſchievous Monks, working upon the PBigotry of 


the King, and continually alarming his Conſci- 
ence with the anger and denunciations of Heaven 
for his ſlowneſs and want of zeal, is another ſad 


inſtance 
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inſtance of the baneful nature of this ſort of ſpirit, 


when found in a Prince, or in thoſe who govern 


him. In all places where it prevails, how diffe- 


rent ſoever they be, and upon all occaſions, how 
_ contradictory ſoever they prove, whatever it pro- 


poſes or purſues, is ſtill the cauſe of God: And 


who that once believes this, will, by oppoſing it, 


venture to fight againſt God ? There 1s afterwards 


No room, nor perhaps ſafety, to mention public 


r00d or public peace, or any temporal conſidera- 


| tion whatever. For what are theſe in compariſon ?_ 


hat ſignified the numbers and induſtry of the 
foors, as long as they were Infidels? Where the 


harm of diſpeopling and impoveriſhing Spain, when, 
with ſo ſmall a loſs, ſo great, ſo pious a point was 


gained, that of quieting the King's Conſcience and 


making the Monks eaſy ? No matter what became 
of the Bees ſo the Drones were ſafe and the Bigot 
was appeaſed. VF 1 


Seck. III. A bigotted Prince how ſubject to 
be drawn into Guilt and Folly. — The 


dictates of Bigotry how oppoſite to thoſe 
EC 


N folly, any chimera or punQilio, let it 


11 be as abſurd, as mean and trifling as it will, 


when once it is pronounced ſacred, grows inſtantly 
momentous, and equal, nay, ſuperior to all things. 
Whether it be a piece of earth, or piece of build- 


ing, or a coat, or a cap, or a day, or an uncouth 


word ; it is more important than the tranquility of 


the world and all the rights of men, and for it all 
men are to be oppreſſed, or worried, or ſlaughtered. 


Nay, the higheſt and moſt diffuſive miſchief which 
a Prince can do, ſhall be made his higheſt merit ; 
: and 
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and public devaſtation or a general maſſacre ſhall 
be recommended as a ſure and pious ato ement for 
his private vices and enormities. Bo 

Henry the third of France was very debauched, 
very devout, a notorious Bigot, a notorious Op- 
preſſor. But by acts of penance all his acts of 
impiety were cancelled, his conſcience calmed, and 
he free to begin a new ſcore of iniquity. This was 
the repeated round of his life. Amongſt the atone- 
ments exacted from him by the mercileſs Hypo- 
_ crites whoſe property and inſtrument he was, the 
perſecution of the Proteſtants was always one : 
The reſt conſiſted in profuſe bounties and donations 
to the Monks. So that the blood and ſpoil of his 
poor Subjects paid for all. He, moreover, ren- 
d red himſelf contemptible by deſcending to ſtrange 
and ridiculous mortifications, and to all the fooliſh _ 
mummery of Friars, ſo much below a King or a 
Man, but ſo much conducing to the holy purpoſes 
of his ghoſtly Guides, who thus bewitched him and 
held him falt to their fraternity, uo 
Whilſt the late Pope, a well-meaning man, but 
a wretched Bigot, inſtead of attending to the Ad- 
miniſtration of his Principality, was beſtowing all 
his thoughts and time in viſiting Churches and 
Images, in conſecrating Chapels and Altars, and the 
like pious and unprofitable fooleries, corruption and 
injuſtice prevailed in his Court, oppreſſion and mi- 

ſery amongſt his People. With the beſt intentions 
that could be, his reign was deſpicable and griev- 
ous. What Philip de Comines ſays, that a ſtu- 
pid Prince is the heavieſt curſe that God can 
ſend upon a People, is equally true of a bigotted 
one; for Bigotry is religious ſtupidity, pious crazi- 
neſs; and as folly, whether natural or ſpiritual, is 
of itſelf blind and always requires guiding, the 
Bigot as well as the Blockhead will be for ever a 
{lave to Pedagogues and Seducers. * 
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Cardinal Richlieu, amongſt the other imple- 
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ments of his Sovereignty over his Maſter the Mo- 
narch, was always provided with ſome able Di- 


vines to explain away conſcientious Scruples, the 
impreſſions of Morality, and the precepts of the 
_ Goſpel, whenever the ſame thwarted his Paſſions 
and Politics. Nay, the whole Aſſembly of the 
_ Clergy of France always proved his complaiſant 


Caſuiſts upon occaſion, and accommodated their 


Theology to the drift of the firſt Miniſter, When 
he was engaging theſe his Sycophants to declare the 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans to be null, be- 
cauſe he did not like it (and a better .reaſon the 
Bible itſelf could not have furniſhed for illumina- 
ting theſe venerable Guides) the Queen Mother 
wrote to the Pope, to forbid the Clergy from med- 
dling with that marriage: For, ſhe ſaid, it was 


publicly notorious, that the Biſhops were all 


Miniſter .would , have them, and even contradi& 


© what they then declared, ſhould a future Mi- 


niſter bid them.“ By the like management he 


brought the King, who like a good Catholic, ab- 
| horred Heretics, to protect and aſſiſt Heretics, as 
he did the Proteſtants in Germany, yet at the 
ſame time to cruſn and oppreſs his own Subjects, 
| becauſe they were , Heretics, though by the Law 
and his Duty he owed them protection. 
To believe in God, to truſt in him, and to 


adore him, 1s the duty .of a-Prince and of all men. 
But for the love of God to hurt and diſtreſs men, 


is amazing wickedneſs and phrenzy. Conſcience 
is the moſt ſacred property, and has as juſt a right 
to protection from the Sovereign as have the lives 
and fortunes of his Subjects. If difference in Reli- 
gion cauſe diſputes amongſt his People, ſo does dif- 


terence about civil Property; and in religious con- 


troverſies amongſt them, it is his duty to hold as 


even 


Courtiers, and would ſay whatever the King or 
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even a hand as in ligitations about money and land. 
In one caſe as well as the other, he is to leave them 
to Law, and Reaſon, and Argument, and to pre- 
vent their deciding religious opinions, any more 
than civil ſuits by torce and violence. 


. Sea. IV. "Farther we of the great miſ. 
chiefs occaſioned by the Bigotry of Princes. 


\ V HENCE proceeded the Croifades; thoſs 3s, 
: mad expeditions ſo often undertaken by 
Chriſtian Princes to recover Judea out of the hands 


of the Saracens, but from the Bigotry of Princes 


and People inſpired and managed by the Pope and 
the Clergy ? For this, Europe was drained of her 


beſt Men and Treaſures, and her ſtrength waſted | 
in the Eaſt, for no reaſons of State or ſecurity, but 
only for the ſake of the Rock where our Saviour's 


Body had lain for ſome hours. Neither he nor his 
Apoſtles had declared that he had endowed this 

Rock with any ſanQity or virtue, any more than 
any other ſtone or earth upon which he had chanced 

to tread. But the cheating Prieſts, they who al- 
ways laid the firſt foundations of their Empire in 

deluſion, by their noiſe, impudence, and forgeries 
raiſed ſuch frantic zeal in the minds of men, as 
produced great armies, efforts, and laughter for 
the recovery of a bit of ground juſt like other 
ground. It was apparent that neither God, nor 
Chriſt, nor the bleſſed Spirit concerned themſelves 
about it, elſe they would have guarded it from the 
hands of Infidels. So far otherwiſe, that never 
did any warlike expeditions more miſerably. miſ- 
carry, never was ſo much valour and ſtrength ſo 
uſeleſsly thrown away. Indeed, the whole ended 
in misfortunes and diſappointments, nor produced 
aught ſave the deſtruction of Chriſtian blood and 
e wealth 
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wealth abroad, miſrule, weakneſs, and poverty at 
home, and the eſtabliſhment of Eccleſiaſtical Ty- 


ranny in Chriſtendom, Yet though it was mani- 


feſt that God bleſſed not theſe extravagant ram- 
bles, which were likewiſe repugnant to all good 


policy amongſt men, the ſolemn cheats who de- 


ceived in his name, who would alway be know- 


ing his will in ſpite of himſelf, and who valued not 
the intereſt of men, failed not to preach up more, 


when all the former had ended in nothing but in- 
famy and ruin. They cared not what became of 


the world ſo they could govern it, and with all 


their might, and frauds, and impudence, again 
and again excited Chriſtendom to deſtroy itſelf to 


honour them . VV. 5 
What will not deluders dare, what will not the 
_ deluded ſuffer, when deluſion reigns and reaſon is 
ſubdued? When men have loſt the uſe of their 
ſenſes, they are not likely to be very circumſpect 
about their perſons and fortunes ; nor will ſuch as 
rob them of their underſtanding, ſpare their lives 
or property; and they who belied God made no 
_ icruple of abuſing men. Still more Croiſades were 
preached up and undertaken, To carry them on 


men ſacrificed their perſons and eſtates, married 


women their jewels, and rich apparel, maidens 
their portions, widows their dowries ; he who had 


no property gave his life, and ſuch as were too 


feeble to travel and fight, hired others in their 
room. Under ſuch phrenzy the Impoſtors had 
brought them by an aſſurance of pardon for all their 


ſins, by an offer of the inheritance- of the Saints to 


all who had the grace to act like madmen, and 
_ periſh like fools. Paradiſe and Salvation, of which 
theſe Jugglers aſſumed to be the diſpoſers, coſt 
them nothing, and theſe they were always ready 
to traffic away for any ſubſtantial advantage and 


gratification preſent. Thus they abuſed the Laity 
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with words and hopes, a fort of payment which 
they themſelves would never accept : Nor, in truth, 
was ever any ſet of men ſo addicted as they to ſe- 
cure all their rewards and eſtabliſhments in this 
life, whilſt, to diſguiſe their deſigns, they were = 
the while diſcourſing piouſly of another. | 
They preached up the contempt of the world: to 
others, and ſtill humbly accepted to themſelves 
whatever they had induced others to renounce, 
Nay, to engroſs all, ſeemed to be the N drift of 

ſuch preachments. 

All this was glaring and notorious to common 
ſenſe: But the Monks had vanquiſhed and baniſh- 
ed all common ſenſe by the dint of ghoſtly tears : 
And to combat any underſtanding that was ſtill 


| ſtubborn and unbewitched, they were furnithed 


with other weapons, with dungeons, ropes, and 
faggots. Every one who dared to contradit the 

Monks, though in defence of the veracity and ho- 
nour of God, and for the welfare of human-kind, 
was an Atheiſt, at beſt a Heretic, fit to be con 


ſigned to Satan, and deſtroyed by men. So far 


| Had theſe enemies to the world gained the domi- 
nion of it with its property, and ſuch credit hed 
the mockers of God obtained by boldly abuſing his 
name and word! What could be more ruinous, 
and had proved to be, than theſe Croiſades? Vet 
with what vehemence did the Clergy promote them, 


and how faſt and blindly did Kings and People run 


to deſtruction and ſhame at the cry and inſtigation 
of the Clergy, who had the craft and addreſs to 
throw all their works of zeal, all or the principal 
hazard and expence, upon the heads and pockets 
of others, and of making the Laity their dupes, 


property, and drudges ? Pere Daniel, the Jeſuit, in 


his late Hiſtory of France, 1s forced to own, that 
the Clergy there, after they had preached up a 
Croiſade with mighty eloquence. and zeal, grum- 
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bled bitterly when they themſelves became taxed to 
carry it on. So rare, ſays he, it is to find any zeal 


that is perfectly diſintereſted ! This is a very mer- 


ciful reflection. The truth is, that their zeal was 
nothing but intereſt, or, at beſt, phrenz xy. 
The Story of Saint Bernard is remarkable. He 
was engaged by the Pope to exert his credit and 
eloquence in raiſing a Croiſade. The warm Monk 
undertook it zealouſly, and laboured in it with ar- 


dour. Even muacles were ſaid to have been 
wrought in favour of his endeayours, He alledged 


a divine call, and authority divine for that expe- 
dition, and propheſied certain ſucceſs to the Chriſ- 
tians, certain deſtruction to the Turks. Upon 
ſyuch aſſurances from Heaven, uttered by one of 
its ambaſſadors, who ſounded the Lord's trumpet. 


to war, all men ran to enliſt themſelves, and whole 


Cities and Villages were left deſart. A mighty 
army paſſed into Aſia, moſt of that mighty army 
. e : The whole expedition was fatal, and 


od's Providence gave the lye notoriouſly, to the 


Promiſes of his Embaſſador, who yet kept himſelf. 
in countenance by a pitiful ſubterfuge z „That 
© theſe forces miſcarried for their ſins.“ Why did 
he not foreſee theſe fins, he who pretended to di- 
vine light and prophecy ? He had boldly promiſed 


ſucceſs without exception or reſerve ; and the ex- 
cuſe which he made will equally ſerve any quack 


. prophet that ever appeared or ever can appear in the 
CVVT . 
Heſides the loſs of men, which was often ſuch 


as left the countries that ſurniſhed them little elſe 


| but Widows and Orphans; (for the Monks who 
remained in ſafety at home, were to be accounted, 
not members, but moths of human Society) be- 


ſides the waſte of Treaſure, then very ſcarce in Chriſ- 
tendom; the Adminiſtration of Government was every 


where neglected or abuſed in the abſence of the 


Governors, 
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Governors, men, who can never fail of finding 
buſineſs enough at home, if they will conſcientiouſſy 
perform it. Kings too were ſometimes taken pri- 
ſoners, and for ranſoming them, almoſt all the 
money which remained in their poor Countries, al- 
ways made poor by theſe pernicious enterprizes, 
muſt be amaſſed and carried away to enrich their 
enemies: 


We now ſee clearly the folly and miſchief of 


theſe wild adventures, we diſcern (in this inſtance _ 


at leaſt) the danger of credulity, the peſtilent in- 
fluence of deluſion, They who were under it per- 
_ ceived it not, and we wonder at their blindneſs. 
| Succeeding generations will perhaps be finding. 
_ cauſe, though I hope not equal cauſe, of wonder _ 
ing at us, though they too may have their . 
but perchance not the ſame follies, 


DISCOURSE VII. 


Or MINISTERS. 


Sect. I. The choice of Miniſters how much 

it imports Prince and People. Of what 
ſad confequence to both, when bad. The 
bad only ſerve tacmlclves,. not their Maſ- . 
ter. | 


RI NCESc-cannot do all 1 and muſt 
therefore appoint ſuch as they can truſt to act 
for them and in their name, men who are to ap- 
prize them of what is proper for them to knew, 
to adviſe. them what is fit for them to do. Theſe 
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are their Miniſters and Counſellors, and upon the 


raſh or prudent choice of theſe, the credit and eaſe, 
or diſhonour and danger of a Prince, as well as the 


iafety, or ill uſage of his People largely depends. 
As wiſe Princes chuſe ſuch as are like themſelves, 
ſo do Princes who are weak or vicious. Nero's 
Favourite was Tigellinus, Queen Elizabeth had 
a Walſingham, Trajan, a Plny, Henry the fourth 


of France a Puke de Sully. 
In a free Country, a Prince has a great advan- 


tage and aſſiſtance in chuſing his Miniſters, for if 
his intentions be righteous, if he mean to maintain 
the Conſtitution of the Laws, he will of courſe ap- 
point men of name and ability: And this he may 
do without much ability of his own : He need only 
attend to the unbiaſed humour and opinion of the 
Repreſentatives of the People, and he cannot fail 
of being furniſhed with the ableſt men. When- 


ever you want to chuſe, you are by the general 
conſent, directed to the ET worthy to be choſen, 
ſaid Galba to Piſo. Not unlike this is the obſer- 
vation of Helvidius Priſcus, when an Embaſſy of 


Senators were about to be ſent to Veſpaſian. Het- 
vidius propoſed, that they ſhould be nominated by 
the Magiſtrates; for that by the judgment of the 


Senate, thus manifeſted, the Prince would be, as it 


were, adviſed and warned; whom to fear and ſhun, 


whom to countenance and approve, He adds, 
that no greater ſupport was there of a righteous 
Teign, than righteous Minifters about the perſon 
_ reigning, If indeed a Prince aim at overturning 
the Conſtitution and ſetting his Power above the 
Law, he will find out tools proper for the wicked 
work, creatures of mere will, of deſperate fortunes 
or deſigns, dreaded or contemned, ſelfiſh, enter-_ 
prizing, or fool-hardy, ſuch as will humour him, 


ſuch as muſt depend upon him. — a Prince who 


ſtudies 
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be exceeded by the worſt, _ 
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ſtudies public good, will like men who are public- 
| ſpirited. Such as are known to love their Country 
and its Laws, can never be unacceptable to one 
who has no views but to preſerve both, | 


Whilſt Nero was guided by the counſels of Se- 


neca and Burrus, great hopes were conceived of 


his Government, becauſe they were known to be 


worthy and able men. 'The Plan of his Reign 
conceived by them, and by him exhibited in his 


firſt ſpeech to the Senate, was very juſt and fine. 
He claimed not the judgment and deciſion of af- 
fairs, nor would allow the ſhutting up thoſe who 


© were accufed in the ſame houſe with their ac- 


cuſers, and by it ſuſtain the impotent Tyranny 


© of a. few. Nothing ſhould be ſaleable within his 


walls, nor any acceſs there to the crooked plots 
and attempts of Ambition. Between his Family 


0 
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© and the Republic a juſt diſtintion ſhould be 
© maintained. The Senate ſhould uphold her an- 
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cient juriſdiction. Italy, and all thoſe provinces 

which depended by allotment upon the People, 
ſhould apply only to the Tribunal of the Conſuls, 
and by them procure acceſs to the Fathers. TO 
himſelf he reſerved, what was eſpecially com- 
© mitted to his truſt, the direction of the Armies.“ 
Tacitus adds, that theſe. declarations of his wanted 
not ſincerity, and by the Senate many regulations 


were made, agrecable to their own good liking. 
For ſome years his Government continued very. 
good, at leaſt very plauſible, and, as far as. they. 


conduRted it, was . eee, reckoned 2. 
pattern to the beſt Princes, as the reſt of it cannot: 


But when Burrus and Seneca were dead; or 


their credit with Nero decayed, it was eaſily fore- 
ſeen at what he aimed, and that he would break 
out into all the outrages of a Tyrant, eſpecially. 

when it was ſeen who held the chief; ſwayrabout. 
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him. Seneca and Burrus were therefore ſorely la- 
mented, the more for that Tigellinus ſucceeded. 
As he had ſhewn himſelf unworthy of ſuch a Mi- 
niſtry, he now found a Miniſter worthy of ſuch a 
Prince, who promoted him only for his infamy and 
vileneſs. And as they had taken all care to form 
him to virtue and government, it was the bu- 
ſineſs and purſuits of his preſent director to draw 
him headlong into a courſe of abominations and 
cruelty. Infinite enormities he cauſed him to com- 
mit; many he committed of his own head, un- 
known to his Maſter. They were well matched, 
or rather very ill : Nero promoted him becauſe he 
was a polluted and miſchievous man; and he im- 
proved Nero into a moſt peſtilent Tyrant, ſuch a 
Tyrant as committed a power of tyrannizing even 
to his manumiſed ſlaves. Helius was one of them, 
and to his governance and diſpoſal the Emperor 
ſurrendered the people of Rome and thoſe of all 
Italy, with a ſway ſo abſolute and dreadful, that, 
without once conſulting his Maſter, he ſentenced 
Roman Knights, nay, Senators, to what puniſh- 
ments or penalties he liſted, ſome to exile, ſome 
to death, many to confiſcations. By the breath of 
this arbitrary and potent Slave capital doom was 
pronounced againſt one of the moſt illuſtrious Gran- 
dees of Rome, Sulpitius Camerinus, as alſo againſt 
bis ſon; and both were doomed to die for no ſort 
of crime, or other reaſon, ſave that they uſed the 
additional name of Pythicus, a name derived to 
them from their anceſtors. The juſt Judge charged 
this as impiety againſt the Emperor, who had ac- 
| quired that title by his victories in the Pythian | 
Games. If the Freedman were thus mighty, what 
muſt be the firſt Miniſter, and one in ſuch high 
favour? 8 
N igellinus at laſt aQted as „ beende fuch a Mi- 
niſter to ſuch a Prince, proved a Traitor to his 
maſter, 
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maſter, whom he had made the traitor to his truſt, 


brought all men to abhor him, then deſerted him. 


What other could be expected from him? Was it 


likely that he who was a villain to almoſt all the 


world, could be faithful to any man in it? It was 
but natural that a man who had acted ſo many vil- 


lanies for him, or in his name, ſhould act one 
againſt him, and fave his own life at the expence 


of his Maſter's. Purely for his own ſake, on!) 


directed to his Gn ends, had been all the efforts L 


of his miniſtry, and what Nero vainly thought to 


be the effects of duty and fidelity, refulted from 
| treachery and ſelfiſh views He meant nothing but 
the gratification of his own brutal ſpirit, and the 


aggrandizing of himſelf, purpoſes which could not 


be accompliſhed but by 'the favour and authority of 
Nero. He therefore did not ſerve Nero; he only 
humoured and deceived him, as does every Miniſter , 
every Prince when he encourages him in evil | 


courſes, or purlues: them in his name. 


if 


Seat. Il. A ſure rule for a Prince to know 


when -he is-adviſed faithfully. The duty 
of a Miniſter to warn Princes with: free. 
dom. The. intereſt of Princes to hear a 
Miniſter. patiently. Few will tell them 
truth, when telling it is offenſive. A 
Prince will. encourage It. . 9 


H E RE therefore is a rule for a Pane to judge f 


of the fidelity of his Miniſters, by conſider- 


ing whether their counſel be good or evil: If it be 


unjuſt, or cruel, or unpopular, though it may be 
pleaſing, it is certainly faithleſs. No Prince is ad- 


viſed well, who + is not adviſed honeſtly, and 'whg- 


ſoever © 
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ſoever ſerves him wickedly, ſerves him falſly; ſince 
no ſervice is due to him, none ought to be done 
for him, and none will profit him, but what is 
lighteous and honourable. All the actions of a2 
Prince, all his purſuits ſhould tend to glory and 
popularity, and from juſt actions alone all genuine 
glory ariſes. Ageſilaus, King of Sparta, ſaid well, 
when the neceſſity was urged of complying with 
the Great King, a title always given to the Mo- 
narch of Perſia, * That Great King is not greater 
© than I, unleſs he be juſter.“ Plutarch, who 
mentions this, adds, that he thus ſettled the true, 
the Royal Standard of Greatneſs, which is to be 
eſtimated by Juſtice, not by Force. What glor 

can follow wickedneſs in any ſhape, Wee 
guiſed by art, or new named by flattery?  _ 
From the Governors of men nothing ſhould be 
found but what is for the good of men; when that 
good is not purſued, but evil felt inſtead of good, 
the Governors are deemed infamous, becauſe by 
them Government is perverted. When the ſword 
given for protection, is turned upon the givers, and, 
imnſtead of protecting, ſlays, he who wields it will 
be accounted unworthy to hold it. This is what 
all wiſe Princes know, what ſuch as know it not 
ſhould be told, and what honeſt Minifters will al- 

ways tell. What elſe is the uſe of Counſel and of 
Counſellors ?- It is betraying a Prince to ſuffer him 
to do evil unwarned; how much worſe to lead him 
into it? He will certainly ſuffer for it at laſt. Dan- 
ger naturally accompanies wicked actions, eſpe- 
cially wicked actions that affect the State. One 
danger ſurely attends ſuch actions, the danger of 
infamy, of all others the greateſt, ſuch as a Prince 
_ ought to dread more than death. Now what is due 
to men who train and ſooth a Prince into the worſt, 
the moſt ſhocking doom that can befal him, m_ 
| py 


is oftener mentioned than Titus, Caligula than 


= him truth, to hate flatterers who always conceal or 
diſguiſe it, and to ſubmit his own opinion and pur- 
ſuits to be examined, canvaſſed, and even contra- 
dicted. If he be peeviſh and imperious, wedded 
to his own ſentiments, hate free ſpeech, and diſ- 
courage ſuch as uſe it, he muſt expect, that his 
ſervants will utterly negle& their duty, when it is 
thus dangerous or fruitleſs to do it. When it be- 
comes ſafer to deceive him than to counſel him, 
few or none will be apt to counſel him, many will 
be ready to deceive him: all his meaſures will be 


fooliſheſt. Many reaſons will be found to ſupport 
that which is moſt againſt reaſon, and he may go 


tion, boldly, becauſe blindly, and meet ruin with 
applauſe. Perhaps he will feel the blow before he 


of death, learn that he has a difeaſe. Too many 


world will venture a Prince's diſpleaſure, fewer 
their employments, and ſcarce any their lives, to 


his dignity in the face of the world, and engaged 
in harping and in ſinging matches upon the public 
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of being odious to the preſent and all ſucceeding 
generations? For the infamy of Princes is ever as 
immortal as their glory, perhaps more, as men 
are apter to reproach than to praiſe. Thus Nero 


Trajan. 


Hence it imports a Prince to be patient of coun- 
ſel, to court information, and prize men who tell 


extolled, the worſt perhaps moſt of all, becauſe 
they want it moſt, and he may be fondeſt of the 


on with great eaſe, becauſe free from contradic- 


knows it to be coming, and, juſt at the approach 


are apt to flatter wantonly, but almoſt all men will 
flatter when they are forced to it, Few men in the 


tell him nncourtly truths. When Nero had thrown 
off all ſhame and reſtraints, was already debaſing 


Stage, it was no longer poſſible or ſafe to admoniſh 
bim of the ruinous courie which he followed. So 
. that 
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that what his worſt ſycophants encouraged, his beſt 
friends ſeemed to approve. Even Burrus joined in 
applauding him whilſt his heart ached for him. He 
proceeded in his ſcandalous purſuits with ſuch ar- 


dour as to deſtroy whomever he found to diflike 


them, hoping for applauſe from all men, not for 
Reigning but for Adting: The Theatre was his 
ſcene of glory, and in theatrical diverſions he was 
engaged when he received news of the conſpiracy 
formed to deprive him of empire and life. He was 


undone before any one was found bold enough to 


tell him, that he was undoing himſelf,  _ 
Exceeding fingular and hardly ever to be ex- 


pected is ſuch reſolute honeſty as an Emperor of 


China once found in his Mandarins. He had given 
| himſelf over to acts of Tyranny, and was proceed- 
ing in them. His Miniſters modeſtly but truly re- 
| Preſented to him the enormity and evil tendency of 
his conduct. He immediately caufed theſe Mini- 
ſters to be executed: Others made the ſame repre- 
| ſentations, and had the ſame fate. In the next the 
like ſtiffneſs and. integrity was ſtill found, and 


againſt them too the like bloody ſentence. pronouno- 


ed. Yet more remained to bear a teſtimony equal 
ee and daring. By this their perſeverance, 
o 


ſteady and undaunted, his ſtubbornneſs was over- 


come, he relented, and, yielding, to: conviction, 


changed his courſe of reigning. — 


Virtue ſo diſintereſted, ſo heroic, is ſeldom ſeen. 


In the beginning of the civil wars in France, dur- 


ing the minority of. the late King, when all things 
were running into confuſion, , a preſent remedy 
wanted, and a Council” called to find one, out of 
| ſeven or eight Counſellors who compoſed it, not 
one was found who ſpoke as he thought, for fear 
of offending the Queen Regent; inſomuch that, 
as the ſure way to pleaſe her, all ſtudied to deceive 
her, Fear is not wont to ſpeak truth, When per- 
es, ee 
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| fe& ſincerity is expected, perfect freedom muſt be 


allowed; nor has one who 1s apt to be angry when 
he hears truth, any cauſe to wonder that he does 


not hear it. A Prince of temper and ſenſe, one 


who has patience to hear, and capacity to diſtin- 
guiſh, need ſeldom be deceived. Queen Eliza- 
beth, Trajan, and Henry the fourth of France 


not oply encouraged freedom in their Miniſters, 
and took advice in Council, but abroad and from 
all men, „ 1 ke 


De Roſni, the great Confident of Henry the 


fourth, uſed to treat him with ſo much plainneſs, 


nay, · ſometimes with ſuch roughneſs, as none but 
a very wiſe King, who knew his value, and the 


uſe of plain ſpeaking, would have borne. A 
_ fooliſh Prince (and ſuch are always proudeſt) would _ 
have baniſhed him for ever, perhaps done worſe. 
That great Prince found canſe to conſult others be- 
ſiides his Miniſters, when enquiring how to eaſe 


his People oppreſſed by the Farmers of the Re- 


venue, he learned that ſome of his Privy Council | 


were ſo mean to be penſioners to theſe rapacious 


Farmers, had ſhare. of their wicked gains, and 
_ thence ſupported them in all their rapine and op- 
preſſions. He diſcovered too, that all tricks and 
artifices were uſed to keep him from knowing the 


ſtate of his Revenue, and the accounts perplexed 
on purpoſe to make it impoſlible, at leaſt extremely 
difficult and tedious, ” 8 l 


Seck. 
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| Sect. II. Miniſters to be narrowly obſerved, 


as well as heard. They ſometimes com- 
bine to nouriſh corruption and blind the 
Prince. How nearly it concerns him that 
all about him be uncorrupt. 0 


H ENRY the Great took the advice of his 


| Miniſters, as alſo care not to be miſled by 


their advice: When Miron, Lieutenant-civil, and 
Provoſt of the Merchants, eſpuſed the intereſt of 
the People whoſe property in the rents of the Town-. 


houſe of Paris the Court was about to. ſeize, the 


Courtiers preſſed to have him doomed to ſome ter- 
rible puniſhment, as an Incendiary; nay, as a. 
Blaſphemer, becauſe in his remonſtrances to the 
King, he uttered ſome uncourtly truths, ſuch as, 
though they touched not the King, fell heavily up- 


on ſome of his Counſellors. This they called fly- 
ing in the King's face, and would have had him 


vindicate their honour as his own; nay, their ho- 


nour at the price of his juſtice. He was too wor- 
thy and wiſe to hearken to them. | 
A wiſe Prince will profit as well by watching 


his ſervants, as by conſulting them. Henry the 
Great ſaw in how many channels they had cauſed- 


corruption to flow, nor could he with all his vi- 
gour and underſtanding ſtap all, nor even cleanſe 


the ſeats of Juſtice. Of old the order taken in that 
| Kingdom. for ſupplying the Tribunals. worthily, 


was very good, by directing a Regiſter to be kept 
of all the able Advocates and Lawyers, Out of 


_ theſe upon a vacancy, three were preſented: to the 
King, for him to chuſe one. But the Courtiers 
had adviſed the King to flight all ſuch repreſenta- 
tions, as reſtraints upon Royalty, and to chuſe one 

of his own. mere will and finding. Thus it fell 


into 
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into the hands of the Courtiers to recommend, 
and they always recommended him that gave moſt. 

Hence baſe fellows filled the Courts, ignorance 
_ poſſeſſed and polluted the ſacred ſeats of Juſtice, 
and theſe ſcandalous dealers, who had found mo- 
ney more regarded than virtue and ſufficiency, were 
Teen to value Law and Righteouſneſs leſs than Mo- 
ney. Of this venality of places Thuanus juſtly 
complains, in the dedication of his excellent Hiſ- 
tory to that King. Yet this evil, this eſtabliſhment _ 
of corruption has been found ſcarce capable of a 
cure even by ſuch Princes and Miniſters as had the 

LES a a CO ro 
Indeed all corruptions creep eaſily in, but are 
with great difficulty removed. In time they even 
grow faſhionable; and then no man is aſhamed of 


being in the mode; fo that the greateſt infamy up- - 


on earth ceaſes to be infamous when grown com- 
mon, as every iniquity countenanced at Court will 
grow. When the ſhame of being vicious is ba- 
niſhed, vice becomes eſtabliſhed ; nay, virtue will 
then be thought ſingularity and ſourneſs, and be 
treated with coldneſs and contempt. So much it 
imports a Country, ſo much it imports a Prince 
who values common honeſty, his own reputation, 
and the intereſt of his Country, that all about him 
have clean hands. It is not enough that his Mini- 
ſters and great officers be untainted and above the 
mean traffic of ſelling places : None that are near 
him, or approach his perſon ſhould be ſuffered to 
dabble in that vile commerce. The diſgrace and 
the danger will at laſt reach him, and when Places 
are baſely filled, when honours are unworthily be- 
ſtowed, he will bear, at leaſt, ſhare of the blame. 
He ſhould conſider ſuch infamous traders as Vul- 
tures, that prey upon the very vitals of Sovereignty, 
the credit of the Sovereign, as creatures 9 
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that contaminate his Court, injure and provoke his 


People, alienate their affections, and diſhonour his 


reign. When ſuch venality prevails, it will cer- 


tainly be known, as certainly create diſguſts, ſoon 


ſpread to general murmuring. Some will be pro- 
voked becauſe it immediately hurts them, others 
will reſent it as it affects the Public, and all will 
diſlike it as it is baſe. It may indeed happen that 
the man who has favour for money, may deſerve 
it without money, and then it is hard upon him to 


pay for what he merits: But, generally ſpeaking, 


the worſt men riſe when money is the way of 
riſing. However that be, the thing itſelf is diſho- 


nourable and unpopular : and what hath a Prince 


more to fear than unpopularity and diſhonour? 
Let a Prince, the ableſt Prince, take what care 
be pleaſes, he will till be in danger to be miſled, 

if thoſe in his confidence have an intereſt to miſlead 


him, Veſpaſian, who at firſt intended no oppreſ- 
ſion, was by evil counſel brought to commit 


many. Queen Elizabeth confeſſed to her Parliament 
with regret, that ſhe had been over-reached, her 
power abuſed, and enormities committed under her 


name, Edward the third ſuffered his reign, one 


of the moſt glorious that hiſtory can ſhew, to be 
| ſtained by the Miniſtry of a Miſtreſs, a rapacious 
Woman, who had a ſhameful ſway over him and 
his affairs. The Prerogative, which in the hands 
of a good Prince is a rod of Gold, when exerted 
by evil inſtruments under him, becomes a rod of 


Iron; as I have ſeen it ſomewhere obſerved. 


Ses. 
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Sea. IV. What ſelfiſh ends the Counſellors 


of Princes ſometimes purſue, yet pretend 
public good. They gratify private paſſion 
to the ruin of the State. What a re- 
proach to a Prince the corruption of his 
W V 


HENRY the Great after gaining the Battle | 


of Ivry, might, according to the general 


opinion, have had the City of Paris ſurrendered to 
him, had he immediately advanced thither, That 
he did not was aſcribed to the artifices of his Mi- 


niſters agreing to diſſuade him from it upon diffe- 
rent motives of their own. The Marſhal de Biron 


was thought to dread Peace, for that by it his own 
: en: importance would have been lo 
Monſieur D' O, Superintendent of the Finances, 


or leſſened. 


was believed to aim at the ſacking of Paris, that 


thence the King's treaſures might be filled, and his 
debts cancelled. Others imagined that the Hugo- 
not Miniſters retarded him, from a jealouſy of an 
accommodation with the Catholics of Paris about 
matters of Religion. The ſeveral conjeQures are 
reaſonable, that, particularly, concerning the Mar- 
ſhal de Biron, who was ſo fond of continuing the 
war, that he would not ſuffer his ſon to ſeize the 


General of the League, when he propoſed it and 


had it in his power. How, ſays the Marſhal, 
* wouldſt thou ſend us back to plant cabbages at 


«* Biron ?? 


The Marquis de Louvois, Miniſter to the late 
French King, ated from the fame principle, and 


by it influenced his Maſter, He was eternally con- 
triving to keep the King and his Kingdom involv- 
ed in wars, becauſe he himſelf was ſecretary at * 

e : and 
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and during war found that he was of moſt conſide- 
ration. As further proofs of the power and preva- 
lence of private ſpirit in public concerns in the mi- 
nority of that King, the Dutcheſs de Longueville 
inſtigated the civil war with all her might, purely 
to avoid living with her huſband the Duke, whom 
ſhe had provoked with her conduct. The Duke 
de Nemours did what he could to promote it, on 
purpoſe to ſeparate the Prince of Conde. from the 
Ducheſs of Chatillon, a lady whom they both 
loved. The Queen Regent ſtudied not to prevent 
a civil war, ſince it might bring back her dear fu- 
gitive Cardinal. Katherine de Medicis was con- 


tinually ſtirring up Commotions, conſpiracies, and 


even civil wars, even againſt her own ſon Hen 
the third, with deſign to ſecure Power to herſelf. 


She ſucceeded too well : She exhauſted that noble 


Country, oppreſſed the Subjects, deſtroyed Liber- 
ty and Laws, to promote deſolation, licentiouſneſs, 
and the conſuming ſword. Was this Wretch, this 
Peſt of Society, the Parent of her country ? As 
the moſt comprehenſive calamity that could befal 
a nation, ſhe kept it always vide. always en- 

gaged in war and Fplood. When the People, wea- 

ried and weakened with long ſtrife and ſlaughter, 
had procured peace and a breathing-time, ſhe ne- 
ver ceaſed her wicked machinations, until ſhe had. 
broke it again, and, in ſpight of "Treaties and pub- 
lic miſery, ſet their blood a running, Moreover, 
to drive all virtue out of a country, from which 
ſhe had already driven all ſecurity and concord, ſhe 
carefully promoted all ſorts of debauchery, and 
amidſt the pangs and calamities of the State, en- 
couraged every exceſs of voluptuouſneſs and revel- 
ling. Nay, to gain and corrupt the Grandees with 
the faireſt and moſt bewitching baits, ſhe kept her 
Court repleniſhed with fair Ladies well trained and 
fr to cajole Malecontents, and to ſoften Heroes. 
Thoſe 


tereſtin 
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Thoſe whom nothing elſe could influence, this did. 
" what name can we call theſe politics, this trade 
„% 5 
eig public deſigns, however admired and in- 
, are ſacrificed to private ends and perſo- 
nal piques. The Duke de Mayenne, that zealous 
Catholic, General of the League, the mortal ene- 
my to Hereſy and Henry the fourth, poſtponed all 
his zeal for Religion, all regard for the League, all 
his hate of Heretics, to the ſole fear that his ne- 
phew the Duke of Guiſe would be declared King 
and ſet above him. Upon this apprehenſion he 
made a truce with Henry the fourth 
It is happy for Princes when their intereſt and 
that of their Miniſters are the ſame ; happy for the 
Public when both combine to promote the common 
good. But when ſuch as condu@ the Adminiſtra- 
tion are drawn away by low purſuits and gains of 
their own, the Prince's reputation will be blotted, 
the public intereſt at beſt neglected, often marred 
or ruined. There are inſtances where a general 
war has been riſked, rather than a few Courtiers 
would part with ſome private bribes and gettings, 
even from ſcandalous Villains and Banditti. to 
The Uſcoques, who were a neſt of fugitives 
ſettled at Segna upon the Frontiers of Hungary, 
and there protected by the Houſe of Auſtria, as a 
band of deſperate fellows proper to repulſe the en- 
croachments and inſults of the bordering Turks, 
became themſelves Freebooters upon all Nations, 
and thence cauſed univerſal complaints from the 
neighbouring States, eſpecially from that of Ve- 
nice; and repeated applications were made to the 
Imperial court for redreſs. This courſe of rapine, 
and conſequently theſe complaints and expoſtula- 
tions, went on for many years. The Uſcoques 
Mill robbed, the foreign Miniſters ſtill complained, 


e 
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no effeftual redreſs was obtained, and therefore a 
War was threatened. Behold the true reafon of 
all this. When the Merchants and Traders, deſ- 
poiled by this band of Thieves, went to the Im- 


perial Court to repreſent their loſſes, and to beg 
relief, they ſaw their Jewels and Brocades upon 
the Wives of the Imperial Miniſters. | 

This was a hopeful confederacy and commerce 


between great Miniſters of State and a Den of Rob- 
bers. It was thus they were protected in Tobbing : 


They, indeed, paid fo high for this protection, that 
though they had made infinite ſpoil, and acquired great 


wealth, they were ſtill beggars, for they were ſuf- 


fered to keep none. One old Uſcoque had in 


his time acquired by plunder to the value of eighty 
thouſand Crowns, yet periſhed for want. The 
| Robbers at Court ſeem to have been the more ri- 
gorous ſort of the two, for they left N i 
Surely they were the moſt infamous. | 


What a ſcandal upon the Imperial Court, to be 
thus bribed by a neſt of Rogues and Outlaws, to 


ſuffer ſuch depredations upon the innocent, to have 
ſuch vile ſpirits at the helm of the State, and, for 


the ſordid lucre of particulars, to venture a war in 


Europe. Much more honourable were the grounds 
which engaged Alonſo the ninth, King of Leon, 


in a war againſt another Prince, his kinſman, for 
that the latter owed him ten thouſand Maravedis, 
about ſeven pounds ten ſhillings of our money. 


Upon the payment of that ſum Don Alonſo pro- | 
miſed to make peace. 


I think it is boaſted of the Auſtrian Family, as 


a proof of their innate generoſity and clemency, 
that in the ſpace of three hundred years, they ne- 
ver puniſhed any of their Miniſters, their worſt 


Miniſters, with death or confiſcation. So ſafe 


were thoſe who maintained this honourable alliance 


with 
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| with the Uſcoques. This character of that Auguſt 
Houſe, reminds me of what was ſaid of Charilaus, 
a King of Sparta, remarkable for extreme gentle- 


neſs, that he was ſo gracious as to be very good 
to the very worſt -of men.“ 


Sect. V. Under a Prince ſubject to be blind- 
ly managed, a change of Miniſters rarely 
mends the Adminiſtration. He often hates 
his Miniſters, yet ſtill employs them. Mi- 


niſters moſt in danger where the Prince has 
moſt Power. 


I T is 2 heavy misfortune to a country, when a 


Prince is ſubje& to the management and de- 


ſigns of -whomſoever he happens to have about him; 
for then the change of perſons rarely mends the 
condition of his country or his own condition. 
Lewis the fourteenth was weary of the imperious 
humour of Madam de Poker? iy and apprized 
that many of her demands were unreaſonable and 
inſolent; yet could refuſe her nothing when face 
to face. So manageable was that great Monarch 
by thoſe who had once got poſſeſſion of him, Mi- 
nifters or Miſtreſſes, that even Mademoiſelle Fon- 
tange, a ſtupid idiot, but very handſome, domi- 
neered over him. He generally hated his Miniſters, 
and almoſt always feared them, wanted to get rid 
of them, but was afraid to diſcharge them. In 
order to remove Fouquet, Superintendent of the 
Finances, he uſed the moſt remote pretences, diſ- 
guiſed his intentions, made feints, took a long 
journey, drew an army together, and made ſuch 
mighty movements, as if ſome great war had been 
on foot. Vet Fouquet was at all times in his 
power, nor does there appear any other cauſe for 
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ſo many precautions, and ſuch a grand apparatus, 


but his own extreme timidity and cauſeleſs fear. 
He could not abide Louvois his farſt Miniſter, who 


had long managed him: The like averſion he bore 


to Seignelay and la Feuillade, two other of his 
Miniſters : Inſomuch that when he had taken 
Mons, he reckoned it amongſt the other felicities 
of the year, that he was relieved for ever from 
theſe three great Officers. He had been weakly 
ſubject to them, then as weakly afraid of them. 
Had it not been for the King's dread or hatred, or 
that of ſome ſuperior Favourite, it was thought that 
Louvois might have lived: to have been an older 
JJ 5 
What ſignifies the change of Miniſters, with- 
out changing meaſures? What, when they who 
ſucceed are permitted to be as bad as their prede- 
ceſlors ? Let a Prince hate a Miniſter ever ſo much, 
or dread him, or deſtroy him; all this avails nei- 
ther him nor the State, if the Adminiſtration be 
not mended. Without this any alteration or pu- 
niſhment is folly or mockery. It is the grimace of 
Juſtice, like that in Turkey, where the Grand 
Seignior frequently cuts off a wicked and rapacious 
Baſhaw, but never returns any of his rapine. He 
ought to correct or prevent foul dealings, to dif- 
countenance ſuch of his ſervants as commit them, 
and to protect and encourage ſuch as commit none 
againſt all clamour and malevolence; for clamours 
and malevolence there will be againſt Miniſters the 
moſt virtuous and irreproachable, as long as there 
are Miniſters or Men. | „„ : 
Muiniſters are only ſafe there, where the ſtand- 
ing fence of impartial Laws will be able to protect 
their innocence, when in ſpight of innocence the 
People think them guilty, and the Prince through 
Pique or policy would puniſh them as ſuch. The 
People may be miſinformed, and often are, and 
e 5 | paſſion 
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paſſion may miſguide the Prince. But the Laws 
are never angry, at leaſt with the guiltleſs, and 
judge not but according to truth and evidence. 
There, as they cannot act by the mere command 
of the Prince, fo neither can they ſuffer by his mere 
will. In arbitrary coyntries the Prince muſt ſome- 
times deſtroy good Miniſters, becauſe it is known 
that he can; and to an enraged populace or fol- 

diery he has no room to plead his inability, His 

overgrown power is a curſe upon himſelf as well 
as upon his ſervants, and by having too much he 
has none, or worſe than none, none to protect and 
ſave, which is the office of a Governor and a Fa- 
ther; but only to kill and deſtroy, which 1s the 
work of an enemy and an executioner, Such a 
Power is but the worſt part of bondage, bondage 
to him, bondage to them, to be doomed to act, 
not to chuſe it, doomed to the moſt terrible of all 
Navery, that of deſtroying, or being deſtroyed. 


This has been often the ſituation of the greateſt 


Monarchs upon earth. It was that of Otho. In 
Otho, ſays Tacitus, authority ſufficient was not 
found to prohibit acts of violence; it was hitherto 
only in his power to ordain them to be done. It was 
that of Vitellius. To him, ſays the ſame Author, 
no power remained either to command or to for- 
bid; nor was he any longer Emperor, but only the 
cauſe of war. And it was that of many of their 
ſucceſſors. In Turkey it is common. Who can 
ſecurely ſerve ſuch Princes? They can put you to 


death if you do not obey their commands, however 


unjuſt they be, and cannot defend you when you 
do, nor ſave you, however innocent you are. 
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Sea. VI. Miniſters truſted without controul, 
ſometimes threatening and perilous to a 
Prince. How fatal this often to them- 
ſelves, and to the State. 7 


EVN Princes of parts, "Lid naturally. jealous, - 


are ſometimes ſubje& to a fondneſs tor Fa- 


vourites, even to folly and their own danger, apt 
to heap ſo much grandeur upon them as to have 
none left for themſelves; and when nothing of So- 
vereignty remains but the name, that too will ſoon 


follow, unleſs ſome chance or ftratagem intervene 
to ſecure it and redeem the whole. Tiberius, the 


_ darkeſt and moſt ſuſpicious Prince upon earth, was 


yet open to Sejanus without reſerve, truſted him 
Without bounds, To this Idol every thing was 
made to bend, all knees to bow, and many noble 


lives ſacrificed. By his power and artifices he de- 
ſtroyed moſt of the Imperial Family; nay, effected 
the ſame by the co-operation of Tiberius, whoſe 


paſſions he guided and inflamed. In all public ho- 


nours done to 'Tiberius, Sejanus was included, and 


ſhared in them, with the Emperor at the Emperor” 8 
deſire at Rome, in the Senate, over the Provinces. 


In the City he had more Statues erected than the 
Year has Days. Men every where ſwore by the 


Fortune of Sejanus, with the ſame ſolemnity as 


by that of the Prince, nor was the name of the 
Prince found oftner in the laſt Wills of the Ro- 
mans than the name of Sejanus, To him, in his 
abſence, Embaſſadors were ſent with the fame form 


as to the Prince, Embaſſadors from the People of 


Rome, Embaſſadors from the Equeſtrian Order; 
nay, Embaſladors from the Roman Senate. His 
birth-day was celebrated publicly, by a decree of 
Senate, as well as that of the Prince. For his 


health 
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health public vows were paid every return of the 


new year, as for the health of the Emperor. 
What elſe was all this, but to inveſt Sejanus 


with Sovereignty, 71 paying him all the honours 
due to a Sovereign ! h al 
ſay the conſequence, ſaw his purſuits, and whither 
they tended, no man durſt inform or warn the 
Emperor, becauſe by it he muſt have expoſed his 


Though all diſcerning men 


own life ; ſo capricious was the Prince, ſo powerful 


his Minion. No wonder his intelligence was late, 


and that his information and deſpair came toge- 


ther. Sejanus ſwayed the State at the head of the , 


ſoldiery, who were 'Mafters of the State, and had 


in their hands the making and unmaking of Em- _ 
perors: So that no more remained to be done to 


accompliſh a revolution, but juſt to change names, 
Sejanus for Tiberius, the latter long ſince impri- 


ſoned in an Iſland, the former already governing 
the Empire, and adored by the Army. Nothing 


but the form ſeemed wanting, and that too was 
concerted, and the conſpiracy ſettled. Tiberius, 


at laſt, illuminated, by wonderful wiles and diſſi- 


mulation, and by the bold management and lies of 
Macro, eſcaped this peril. Yet it was nine months 
ere he could accompliſh the fall of this mighty 
Traitor, whoſe doom proved as deſtructive to the 
Roman State as had his flouriſhing Fortune. 

No Tyranny was ever more ſignal than that of 


Tiberius both in raiſing that peſtilent Favourite, 


and in pulling him down. Whomſoever Sejanus 
diſliked, Tiberius deſtroyed, and by his favour or 
frowns all men proſpered or periſhed. The Ro- 
man World ſeemed the Patrimony of Sejanus. 
The Roman People were his vaſſals, the Grandees 


of Rome his dependents or victims, the Army his 
guards, the Emperor his ſhadow: But whatever 


miſchief he had done whilſt he lived, he did rather 
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more when dead. As before, all who were ob- 
noxious to him, had been murdered, or beggared, 
or bamſhed; ſo now all who had eſpouſed him, 
and adhered to him, all who peaked 
all who had favoured his fortune, or were ſuſpeQ- 


| ed to have favoured it, were doomed to the like 
inexorable cruelty, to dungeons, to halters, and the 


bloody knife. Nay, progreflive murders were too 
flow for the inhuman rage of Tiberius (a). Men, 
Women and Children muſt be butchered in the 
lump, lie dead in heaps, and barbarity be exerciſed 
on their carcaſſes, 5 as 3 


This general carnage is affeQingly defcribed in 


the ſixth Book of the Annals. His cruelty being 


© but inflamed by inceſſant executions, all thoſe 
kept in priſon under accuſation of any attachment 
to Sejanus, were by his command put to the 
ſlaughter. Expoſed to the Sun lay the ſad mo- 
numents of the mighty butchery ; thoſe of every 
ſex, of every age; the illuſtrious and the mean; 


their carcaſſes ignominiouſſy thrown, apart or on 
heaps. Neither was it permitted to their ſur- 


bewail them, nor even any longer to behold 
them. Round the dead guards were placed, who 
watched faces and marked the ſigns of ſorrow; 


the Tyber, where they floated in the ſtream, or 
were driven upon the banks, no man daring te 
burn them, none to touch them. The force of 
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fear had cut off the intercourſes of humanity: 
and in proportion to the growth of Tyranny, 


every ſymptom of commiſeration was baniſhed.” 
I[t was in court to Tiberius that moſt men courted 


Sejanus: For this, Tiberius deſtroyed them, as he 
% Fa ar: 5. Hed 


(a) Non jam per intervalla ac ſpiramenta temporum, 
ed continuo et velut uno iu Rempublicam exhauſt. 


upon him, 


viving friends or kindred to approach them, to 


and as the bodies putrified, ſaw them dragged to 
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had before thoſe who did it not. If the crime was 


ſo great, the old Tyrant ſhould in juſtice have de- 
ſtroyed himſelf as the greateſt Criminal. 


Set. VII. The great miſchief of exalting 
Favourites beyond meaſure, eſpecially ſuch 
as command great Armies. 


TY UCH the like ſway had Plautianus under 


1 Severus, and much the like fate. He had 


enjoyed the ſame poſt, committed the ſame op- 
* 3 exceſſes, and was put to death for 
ha 


ving had the ſame treaſonable deſigns. No man's 


fortune eſcaped his claws, and by trick or violence 
he ſhared in the eſtates of all men: Many of the 
moſt conſiderable he put to death. No Nation 
_ eſcaped his extortions, no City was unpillaged. 
The Preſents made to him were larger and more fre- 


quent than thoſe to the Emperor, and he could 


| boaſt more Statues erected to him, in Rome, in 
other Cities, = private men, by public ſocieties, 
e 


and even by the Senate. The Senate and Sol- 
diers ſwore by his Fortune, and for him made ſo- 


lemn vows. He commanded the guards, governed 
all things, did what he lifted. Indeed fo giddy and 
wanton his boundleſs power had made him, that 


having invited to his houſe an hundred Romans of 
goo! Families, he cauſed them all to be caſtrated. 

or were they boys only whom he thus abuſed, 
but men grown, ſome of them married men ; and 


all for no other cauſe than to increaſe the number 

of his daughter's Eunuchs. Dion Caſſius ſays, that 
he had ſeen ſome of theſe men, ſo ſuddenly made 
_ Eunuchs, Eunuchs who had children, wives, and 


beards. To this daughter whom he married to 


the Emperor's ſon, he gave a fortune large enough 


for the daughters of fifty Kings. 1 


fs 
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All this power was too mighty to laſt in the ſame 
ſhape; nor did it. He muſt either ceaſe his great- 
neſs, to be greater, or periſh, Rather than do the 
firſt, he ventured the laſt in order to the ſecond. 
He "attempted to cut off the Emperor, and was 
himſelf cut off. Fortune ſaved Severus, as it had 
Tiberius, and they kept their Diadem, when they 
had nigh loſt it. So near ſometimes is Treaſon to 
a Throne, and ſometimes aſcends it. Plautianus, 
in the midſt of his hopes and grandeur, he who 
was firſt Minifter to the Emperor, Father-in-law 
to the Emperor's fon, and aiming himſelf at the 
Empire, was executed like a common malefactor, 
by the command of his daughter's huſband, and 
| his body thrown into the ſtreet. 80 ſtrangely are 
the views of the greateſt men baffled! This great 
match for his child, whence he hoped an acceſſion | 
of credit and might, haſtened his tragical fall, and 
made it more tragical. With him too fell bis fa- 


mily: His ſon, born, as once ſeemed, to wealth 


more than Royal, his daughter more than royally 
portioned and married, were baniſhed to an ifland, 
where having for ſome time led a miſerable life, 
deſtitute of common neceſſaries, ſtruggling with 
many miſcries, apprehending yet more and heavier, 
they were relieved by the hand of an executioner 
in the following reign. 

Neither does it appear that Severus had in the 
aſk: foreſeen ſuch a reverfe in the Fortune of his 
great Favourite, and for want of ſuch, foreſight 

_ cauſed it. It was but the natural conſequence of _ 
ſuch a blind and unbounded truſt. The tempta- 
tion was too great, and what was at firſt ambition 
in Plautianus, grew at laſt to be neceſſity. This 
Severus himſelf afterwards owned, lamented the 
weakneſs of human nature, which in elevated for- 
tune knows no moderation, and blamed: himſelf, 
tor having raiſed him ſo high that he grew Po 
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By the ruin too of Plautainus many were endangered, 


ſeveral ſuffered a bloody doom. 5 
| Where-ever there are great ſtanding Armies, Re- 


volutions are ſuddenly brought about, and therefore 
will be often attempted ; for whoever has the Ar- 
my, has or may have the State. Hence the dan- 


ger of Tiberius, hence that of Severus, and hence 


the danger and ſudden fate of many Princes in al- 
moſt all ages, as well as encouragement to ambi- 


tious men to ſet up themſelves by corrupting the 


ſoldiery; a taſk not over difficult. It was the fate 


of moſt of the Roman Emperors, as to be made 


by their Armies, ſo to be deſtroyed by their Armies. 


T he fame ſubjeR continued. 
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deſtroyed tor their virtue by a combina- 
tion of the bad. The ſpight and wicked 
arts of the latter. How ready to charge 
their own guilt upon the innocent. 


T is a matter of grief and concern, though 
not always of wonder, to ſee the beſt ſervants 


_ of a Prince often ſupplanted, often undone by 
the worſt, to ſee his trueſt friends depreſſed, and 
the moſt pernicious paraſites triumph, to conſider 


the vile lies and contemptible cauſes by which the 


bad undermine and undo the good. Junius Blæſus 


was one of the moſt illuſtrious Romans, of a prince- 


ly Spirit, and his Fortune like his Race, very no- 
ble. He was Governor of Lioneſe Gaul, and 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Vitellius early and cordially; ; 
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nay, bore at firſt all the expence of his Imperial 
State and Train; for ſuch was the poverty of Vi- 
tellius, that he could not as yet ſupport the ſame 
himſelf. For ſuch ſplendid inſtances of his zeal 
Vitellius returned him many open commendations, 
and much ſecret ha tres. „ 
A man of ſo much eſteem and merit the falſe and 
ſpiteful Courtiers could not bear. They bore him 
ſpecial enmity, for that, in a reputation glorious 
and popular, he ſo far ſurpaſſed themſelves, conta- 
minated with every ſort of infany. A man ſo dan- 
gerous to the Tribe, by being ſo much better than 
they, and ſo much above them, muſt therefore be 
taken off, and as he was perfectly innocent, ſome 
fault muſt be forged, and the imple Emperor alarmed 
with the ſhadow of ſome terrible Treaſon, A terfi- 
dle one indeed they found: Blæſus happened to ſup 
with a Friend, whilſt the Emperor happened to be 
out of order, This was aggravated to him, and 
this embittered him, Here was ground and en- 
couragement enough to proceed to a direct charge; 
it was all that the plotters wanted, they who made 
it their buſineſs to dive with a curious eye into 
all the paſſions and diſguſts of the Prince. In- 
ſtantly one of the body is diſpatched to impeach 
him. The Impeacher made a diſmal, a weeping 
harangue, how Blæſus was making merry, and 
the Emperor's life at ſtake, nor could aught ſe- 
cure it but the death of ſuch an infolent crimi- 
nal.“ The argument prevailed : The fooliſh Em- 
peror ordered him to be poiſoned, and, as brutiſh 
as fooliſh, went full of glaring joy to ſee him in 
his agonies; nay, boaſted, that he had feaſted his 
eyes with the ſight of an enemy expiring, _ 
This was the unworthy, the tragical end of Ju- 
nius Blæſus, procured by the poiſonous tongues of 
traducers: a man venerable for the antiquity of his 
houſe, ſignal for elegance of manners, ſignal for 
MO FE fr ery uprightneſs 
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uprightneſs of heart; in his faith towards Vitellius 
obſtinately firm, free from all vice, from all ambi- 
tion and intrigues, ſo far from coveting any haſty 
honour, much leſs ſovereignty, that he could hard- 
ly eſcape being judged worthy to be Sovereign. 
The truth is, he had been already tried by the 
Courtiers and falſe friends of Vitellins, and by 
them tempted to deſert him, but tempted in vain. 
This alone might prompt ſome of them to deſtroy 
him. It was what many ſuppoſed to have occa- 
ſioned the death of Fonteius Capito, commander in 
Germany, under Galba; Cornelius Aquinus, and 
Fabius Valens, two Colonels of Legions, inſti- 
gated him to rebel, and upon his refuſal flew him, 
then charged him with Rebellion. „ 


Seck. II. How hard it is for a good Mi- 
niſter to ſupport himſelf with a Prince 
ſurrounded by Sycophants and Seducers, 
or to preſerve him and his State. Their 
_ execrable Stratagems to execute their 
Malice. How ſuch ſometimes abuſe the 
Prince, miſlead him, diftreſs him, and 
%%% ny = 


; A no good Minifter can be ſafe where ſuch 
4 miſchievous Minions prevail, ſo neither can 
a Prince nor his State. It is not the honour of the 
Prince, it is not the eaſe and benefit of the Coun- 
try that they ſeek and conſider ; it is only their 
own intereſt and advantage, and this they will pur- 
fue, though to the ruin of Prince or State. King 
James the fifth of Scotland had a fair opportunity 
of eſtabliſhing a laſting peace with England. Hen- 
ry the eighth his Uncle, when at great variance 
with the Pope, the Emperor, and Spain, willing to 
ſtrengthen himſelf at home, even deſirous to lettle 
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the ſucceſſion upon his Nephew, courted him to 
an alliance; nay, to an interview and conference 


at Vork. Nothing could promiſe fairer for the ad- 
vantage of Scotland, for many ages harraſſed and 
deſolated by wars with England, nothing prove 
more honourable and beneficial to the Scotch King 


than the entail of the Engliſh Crown and the ſup- | 


port of his Uncle. Henry the eighth had then on- 


ly a daughter, Mary, and ſhe was declared illegi- 
timate. King James therefore, by the advice of 


his Council, declared his acceptance of the propo- 
ſal; the Engliſh Embaſſadors returned highly ſa- 


tisfied, and highly pleaſed their Maſter, who made 
great preparations at York for the entertainment of 


| his Nephew. —_ 
But "the Scotch King had Minions about him of 


more prevalence with him than his Council, or his 


Honour or his Intereſt, if theſe two can be parted. 


To theſe Minions the Clergy apply, and with large 


bribes engage them to diſſuade the King from keep- 
ing his word. Some of the Minions too were 
Clergymen, and in the name of all laboured to de- 


bauch and deceive the King. They frightened 
and cheated him with the word Hereſy. And 
| whatever offended the Clergy, be it man or thing, 


muſt ſurely be an enemy to Gad and the King, 


and conſequently very bad and terrible. They 


ſaid, it was grown up in England, and growing 
faſt in Scotland, and ſhewed him what notable pro- 


fit would accrue to him from ſuppreſſing it, and en- 


riching himſelf with the eſtates of ſuch as profeſſed, 


and of ſuch. as favoured it. With this wel gave g 


him a liſt of their names, encouraging him to 
plunder and burn the beſt and richeſt of his ſub- 


jects. 


and communicated it to the Lord of Grange his 
Treaſurer. This was an: honeſt and bold Man, 


who 
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The king liſtened to the propoſal too a | 
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| who freely ſhewed his Maſter the monſtrous ini- | 
quity and miſchief of ſuch counſel, expoſed the 


evil and rapacious hearts of the Biſhops, their cor- 
rupt practices, unſufferable pride, ambitious de- 
ſigns, and ungodly lives, with their utter unfitneſs 
to be truſted in Council, or with any civil con- 


cerns; repreſented, how raſhly and perniciouſly 


one of his Predeceſſors, King David, had ſtripped 
the Crown of its Patrimony to endow Biſhopricks 
and Abbeys; whence his Majeſty was now ſo poor, 


the Prelates ſo rich, ſo; prodigal and aſſuming, that 
they ſtrove to be Maſters and Directors in all 
things. Thus he convinced the King, and reco- 


vered him to his firſt reaſonable purpofe of cloſing 


with England; inſomuch that his Majeſty, next 
time the Prelates approached, him, fell upon them 
with great bitterneſs, for having endeavoured to 
' miſlead him into ſuch. cruelties againſt ſo many No- 
blemen and Barons, to the danger of his own 
Eſtate. Wherefore, ſaid he, gave my Prede- 


ceſſors ſo many lands and rents to the Kirk? 
„Was it to maintain Hawks, Dogs and Whores 


* for a number of idle Prieſts? The King of Eng- 
land burns, the King of Denmark beheads you : 
I ſhall lic P3: with this Wihingar,”, Where- 


with, ſays Sir James Melvil (from whom I quote 


i theſe words) he drew out his dagger, and they fled oy 
from his preſence in great fear. 


He now fully reſolved to keep his promiſe with 


his Uncle of England, as tending both to his ad- 
vancement and honour. But his reſolution held 
not. The Biſhops were not eaſily baulked, nor 
| aſhamed, nor wont to relax when intereſt, or do- 


minion, or revenge was in view. Again they 


aſſail the Minions, particularly Oliver Sinclair, 


with ſtore of gold, promiſed him high honours by 


their weight and procurement, eſpecially the com- 


mand of the Army againſt England, could he bring 


his. 


„ 
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His Maſter to violate his Faith, and break with his 
Uncle. Their next ſtep was to undo the Treaſu- 
rer, by defaming him to the King: He was 


proud, he was a Heretic (an imputation always 


powerful, however ſtale and fooliſh) he carried 


an Engliſh new Teſtament in his pouch; nay, 
© he was ſo arrogant, that he would not procure 
* Women for the King, nor proftitute his Son's 
© Wife to his Majeſty's Pleaſure,” For this was 
one article of the charge againſt him, and urged 


by a venerable Prelate. It was uſual for theſe 


Favourites to furniſh the young King with Wo- 


men, married or unmarried, thus to preſerve their 
- Tavonr, 5 5 


When the King vindicated his Miniſter, as a 


plain, frank Gentleman, whom he loved wall, and 
to whom he begrudged no reward; the Prior of 


Pittenween replied and ſaid, Sir, the heir (heirefs) 
„of Kelly is a luſty fair Laſs, and I dare pledge 


my life, that if your Majeſty will ſend for her 


« preſently, he ſhall refuſe to fend her to 25 
(The Lady was betrothed to the 'Treafurer's Son.) 
A godly propoſal, and it took, The King ſigned 
an order for the Lady to be brought to him; nay, 

the Prelates and their Faction contrived that a bro- 


ther Prelate, the Prior of Pittenween, ſhould carry 
it and return with the fair prize. The Treaſurer 


refuſed to comp'y for good reaſons : amongſt others, 
the reverend Envoy was his known Enemy, and a 
known Debauchee. The Prior however, who had 
gained the main point, rejoiced in the denial, and 
by it enraged the King, nay, from him a warrant 
was obtained to feize the Treaſurer, and commit 
him to the Caſtle of Edinbur ß. 
| He was aware of their miſchievous devices, and 
haſtened to Court. The King lowered, nor would 
ſpeak to him. He boldly aſked his Majeſty, Why 
ſuch a change, fo much diſpleaſure prefently after 

8 | : Ns | ſo 
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ſo much favour, and for what offence? The King 
replied, Why did thou refuſe to ſend me the 


„ maiden whom I wrote for, and gave deſpiteful 


language to him I ſent for her ?? The Treaſurer 
ſaid, that he thought himſelf meeteſt to bring her, 
nor would he truſt the Prior, as he knew him to 

be one infamous for rapes, a man the moſt noto- 
Tious of any in Scotland for debauching of women, 
whether wives ot virgins. Such failings, it ſeems, 


the holy man had, but was zealous for the Hierarchy . 


againſt Heretics and his Country. Haſt thou then 
* brought the Gentlewoman with thee ?? ſaid the 
King. Yes, Sir, ſaid the Treaſurer. This ſof- 


tened him. Alas, ſaid the King, they have ſet 

cout ſo many leaſings againſt thee, that they have 
obtained of me a warrant to put thee in ward: 
But Iſhall mend it with a contrary order“. 


The Treaſurer anſwered with lamentation : 


My life, Sir, or warding is a ſmall matter: but 
© it breaks my heart, that the world ſhould hear 
of your Majeſty's facility.) For he had learnt, 
that in his abſence they had made the King fend 
to England to contradict his promiſe, and refuſe to 
meet his Uncle. His lamentations availed not: 
The worſt Counſels had ſwayed him. The Pre- 
Hates, and other Minions corrupted by them, and 
ſubſervient to them, rule the King. Harry the 
eighth rages, vows to revenge ſo much ſcorn, and 
ſends away an Army to lay Scotland deſolate by 


fire and ſword. The Scotch King too raiſes forces, 4 
but forces without heart, as in a Cauſe undertaken 
for the pleaſure of the Prelates againſt their Coun- 


try. This damped their ſpirits, but what quite 


finiſhed their dejection and deſpair was, to ſee Oli- 


ver Sinclair, a Minion and Hireling of the Pre- 
| lates, declared General of the Army. 


The Lords and principal Officers, through in- 


dignation that the Court and Country ſhould be 


governed 


4 
| 
i 
' 
| 


C 
governed by ſuch vile inſtruments as the Biſhops 
and their Creatures, refuſed to fight under ſuch a 


worthleſs Commander; nay, ſuffered themſelves to 
be all taken priſoners, The whole Army was over- 
thrown, the Kingdom defenceleſs, and expoſed to 


the ravages of a victorious enemy, and the poor 


King to anguiſh and diſgrace. Againſt the Biſhops 


all mouths were open, all men enraged, to ſee the 
Country periſhing to ſatiate their fury and ambi- 
tion : The King heard the general outcry, his eyes 
were opened, and in the fulneſs of his heart, he 
dropped ſome expreſſions of reſentment againſt his 


ghoſtly and execrable adviſers; for which expreſ- 


ſions they ſoon took ſevere vengeance. . 
Such men never retract, never forgive. The 


Realm was under the ſpoiling hand of Enemies and 
Invaders, the Army routed, the Nobility provoked, 
the People miſerable and murmuring, the King 


diſtreſſed, and his Honour loſt. Did all this ſoften 


the Biſhops ? No: to accompliſh their malice and 


good ſervices to the Public and their Sovereign, 


9 5 they murder him by poiſon. For, with their other 


politics and wholeſome ſeverities derived from Rome, 


they had learnt the art of making an Italian FPaſſet, 


and with this, adminiſtered by ſome of their faith- 


ful villains about him, they ſhut up the days and 
reign of James the fifth, firſt deprived him of his 
Innocence, next of his honeſt Counſellors, then 


of his Peace and Honour, laſtly of his life. 


Were not theſe notable Directors of a Monarch's 
Power and conſcience ? Nay, even dying and dead 


they abuſed him, as well as they had whilſt alive. 
One of them attending him at his death, diQated 


a Will for him, and what he himſelf cauſed to be 
written, when the poor King was expiring, he 


boldly declared to be the King's Will afterwards. 
To ſuch an amazing power in wickedneſs and want 


of ſhame had the Clergy then grown by their enor- 


_ mons 
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mous increaſe of property. But they were popiſh 
Clergy : The Proteſtant ſort thirſt not tafter wealth, 
and where they have it, are too weak to become 
proud and abuſe it, too conſcientious to neglect the 
cure of ſouls, and live in luxury, too modeſt to 
haunt Courts, too diſintereſted and ſincere to flatter 
Princes, too juſt and impartial to preach ſelfiſh 
_ doctrines tending to raiſe themſelves by the Pris, 
E or ene or ſufferings of others, 


Sect. III. Reflections upon the "ITY of King 
James the fifth of Scotland ſeduced and 
_ undone by Minions, who withdrew him 
from the direction of an honeſt Miniſter. 
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] 8 UCH was the fate of James the fifth, a Prince 
2 of ſpirit and good qualities, but debauched, 
abuſed aa undone by wicked and crafty Minions, 
Pandars and Seducers ? ſuch the diſmal iſſue of falſe 
and unjuſt Counſels, of forſaking honeſt and worthy 
| adviſers, to follow the deceitful, the ſelfiſh and cor- 
Þ rupt; and ſuch ample ground had Sir James Mel- 
: vil for ſaying as he does of Princes, eſpecially of 
| young Princes, and their favour to thoſe who miſ- 
. guide and ruin them: * They were carried away 
* by the craft and envy of ſuch as could ſubtilly 
creep into their favour, by flattery and by join- 
ing together in a deceitful bond of fellowſhip, 
every one of them ſetting out the other, as meet- 
eft and ableſt for the ſervice of their Prince, to 
the wrack of him and his Country; craving the 
Prince to be ſecret, and not to communicate his 
ſecrets to any but their Society. Thus the Prince's 
good qualities being ſmothered by ſuch a com- 
pany, were commonly led after the paſſions and 
particularities of thoſe, who ſhot only at their own 
marks: Some of them continually poſſeſſing his 
| & eaſy, 
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ear, and debarring there from all honeſt, true, and 
plain ſpeakers; ſo that no more hope could be 
80 felt of a gracious Government, nor place for good 


men to help the Prince and Country, where- 


through fell out, many foul, ſtrange, and ſad acci- 
„ dents, as may be afterwards ſeen and read: 
© Princes miſuſed and abuſed, their Country rob- 
bed, their beſt and trueſt ſervants wracked, and 


| © the wicked inſtruments at laſt periſhed with all 


their high and fine pretences ; others, ay, (al- 
ways) ſuch-ltke, ſucceeding in their place, never 
once taking example to become more temperate 
and «diſcreet, becanſe of the deſtruttion of thoſe 
* who went before them; but as highly and fierce- 
© ly following their greedy, vain, and ambitious 
« pretences, obtained the like tragical reward.“ 
He afterwards quotes the complaint made by 


Monſieur de Bouſſie, when left and diſliked by the 
Prince his Maſter. * Alas, whereiore ſhould men 


© be earneft to ſurpaſs their neighbours in wor- 


'© thineſs and fidelity, ſeeing that Princes, who 
© get the fruits of our labours, like not to hear of 


« plainneſs, but of pleaſant fpeeches, and are eaſi- 
ly altered without occaſion upon their trueſt Ser- 
© vants?? = | 


Sect. IV. Where Flattery is encouraged, 


Flatterers rule, and ſincerity is baniſhed. 
Mmiſters ſometimes fall not through guilt 
but faction; yet always accuſed of guilt. 


W HEN a Prince will bear no Miniſter that 


tells him the truth, and only exalts thoſe 
who ſooth and flatter him, the beſt Flatterer is al- 
ways ſure to be the firſt Miniſter, and his Maſter 


will be pleaſantly deceived inſtead of being faith- 
fully and 'unexceptably- ſerved. The Marquiſs de 


Vieville, 
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Vieville, Superintendent of the Finances of Lewis 
the thirteenth, gained his favour and preferment 
dy extolling the King's ſpirit and conduct, in com- 
manding his armies in perſon. Though that Prince 
had no ſufficiency in war, he liked to hear that 
he had, perhaps believed it; for what is more 
vain than power, what more credulous than vani- 
ty? At the ſame time his Chancellor de Sillery 
fell under diſpleaſure and loſt his employment, for 
blaming theſe military rambles. 1 * ſon too, 
Monſieur de Puyſieux, Secretary of State, was af- 
terwards removed, on pretence, that the King 
could not truſt a Man who was doubtleſs ſoured by 
the diſgrace of his Father. 3 
To the diſgrace of that Miniſter almoſt the whole 
dand of Courtiers contributed, all from cauſes per- 
ſonal and diſtindt. The Queen- Mother hated him 
for his ſuperior credit with the King; Cardinal 
Richlieu, for having oppoſed his elevation to the 
Purple; the Prince of Conde, for forwarding 
Peace with the Hugonots, whence his own credit 
Was leſſened or loſt in the Army; the Count of 
Soiſſons for retarding his marriage with the King's 
Siſter; de Thoiras for diſcrediting him with the 


King; the Duke de Bellegarde for oppoſing the 


reſignation of his employment to a kinſman, Theſe 
were their true motives, though very oppoſite to 
thoſe that they avowed. They charged him with 
inſolence to the King, infidelity to his truſt, and 
corruption, Whatever faults he might have, his 
faults had no ſhare in his diſgrace. 3 
Favour at Court is a brittle thing. That of 
Vieville, the Superintendent, had its period and 
declenſion. Though he had flattered the King 
and lyed for his honour, the King gave him up to 
the jealouſy and diſpleaſure of the Cardinal, a more 
terrible antagoniſt than the Monarch himſelf. Fall- 
* ing 
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ing Miniſters are always faulty, and muſt be: It 
would be prepoſterous and unjuſt to pull them 
down, yet own them innocent, Vieville was ac- 
cuſed of many heavy crimes, © with deciding. great 
affairs of his own head; with altering the King's 
orders; with ſending directions to Embaſladors, 
without communication with the King or Coun- 
cil; with doing acts of injuſtice, and throwing 
the odium upon the King, and with gratifying. 
his pride and paſſions at the expence of the King's 
Honour. 1 | „„ 
To the honour of that Miniſter it muſt be own- 
ed, that upon trial, all the uproar and pompous 
charges againſt him for malverſation and corruption 
in the Treaſury, appeared groundleſs. In truth, 
in all the efforts of Aion and rivalſhip men do not 
ſtudy to puniſh Truth, but Reproach. The Car- 
dinal wanted to ruin him, It is ſo probable that 
men in office may be guilty, that if ſuch guilt be 
but boldly charged, it will be readily believed. 
When the ſuſpicion is once well raiſed, it will 
hardly fail of being well received. This ſerves the 
turn, and proves a good warrant for diſgracing an 
innocent man once thought guilty. Indeed when 
prejudices ſubſide, and popular heat cools, it is 
probable his innocence will begin to appear and be 
credited; but firſt he is diſgraced or undone, and 
his Competitors already triumph, till perhaps they 
meet with the ſame meaſure from others. 
The Eunuchs of Schah Huſſein falſly. charged 
the firſt Miniſter behind his back with a conſpira- 
cy, and produced a forged Letter to, ſupport it. 
By that Letter it was to be executed in a few hours. 
The Emperor was frightened, and gave immediate 
orders to arreſt him. The Emperor conſidered the 
Eunuchs as his guardian angels, who by their vi- 
gilance had ſaved him, yet would needs be ſo juſt 
| as 
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as to hear that great Man in his own defence. He 
defended himſelf gloriouſly, expoſed their execra- 
ble fraud, and manifeſted his own innocence. But 
what ſignified his innocence, or the Emperor's 
conviction, for his eyes were put out? Of this the 
cruel villains had taken preſent care, that he might 
never ſtand in their way in the ſame poſt, or any 
poſt again. VVV 


Set. V. A Miniſter may be diſgraced for 
his Virtue, and Fidelity to his Prince. 
Mercenary Courtiers certain Enemies to 

upright Miniſters. Juſtice done to both 

buy time and hiſtory. 13 1 


IN the reign of Richard the ſecond, Sir Richard 
X Scroope was promoted to be Lord Chancellor 
of England, a Perſon reckoned ſo accompliſhed 
and juſt, that he was raiſed to that Great Truſt at 
the requeſt of the Parliament, both Lords and 
Commons, He was indeed too juſt to hold it 
long. He would not ſerve the turn of the Fa- 
vourites, and the Favourites would not let him 
ſerve the King and Kingdom. They had begged 
grants of diverſe Lordſhips lately fallen to the 
Crown: But what the King had weakly granted, 
the Chancellor honeſtly refaſed to confirm, He 
alledged * the King's wants and debts, with the 
neceſſity of ſatisfying his creditors; that no good 
„Subject ſhould prefer his own advantage to the 
King's - intereſt, private lucre to public good: 
Already they had received from his Majeſty 
* abundant Largeſſes; and it was but modeſt to 
* aſk. no more,” This repulſe fired them, and to 
the King they went with grievous accuſations 
againſt the Chancellor: He was obſtinate, he 
* contemned his Majeſty's Commands; he muſt 
© ſuffer exemplary puniſhment for his diſobedience 
ee, and 
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Land fcorn of the Royal Authority, which would 


* otherwiſe fall into public contempt.? 

This was enough to incenſe the N 
King, who ſends in a fury to demand the Seal. 
Doubtleſs it was from pure tenderneſs for the King's 
Honour (whom they were cheating and robbing) 
and with no eye to any intereſt of their own, that 
they arraigned the Chancellor, and aſſerted the 


Prerogative. Nor is it to be imagined, that they 
did not repreſent him abroad in ugly colours, as 
proud and inſolent, engroſſing all favour to him- 


ſelf, injuring the King's beſt friends, nay, acting 
the part of a King himſelf. Nor were all theſe 


imputations more than what others had deſerved, 


and therefore likely enough to be believed of the 
Chancellor, who was thus ſeverely cenſured, thus 
ungratefully diſmiſſed, for his uncommon faith and 
Ihe good Chancellor reaped one advantage of 
which neither Malice, nor Power, nor Time could 
deprive him. He 1s recorded in the Hiſtory of his 
Country, as a glorious Magiſtrate, an upright Mini- 
ſter, a faithful Patriot: whilſt his ſupplanters bear 


ſuch a Character as they deſerve, that of Syco- 
hants, public Robbers, Enemies to King and 

People. Thus it is that virtue triumphs over vice, 

and for ever triumphs; this the immortal reward 


of men who faithfully ſerve their Country, who 


gr diſcharge public Truſt, The fruits of 


| baſe actions periſh; their infamy only is ſure to 
temain. It is. a dreadful lot, that of being hated 


to all following generations. How amiable is the 


contrary lot, to be beloved and praiſed whilft there 
are Men and Letters in the World? Such are the 
different and laſting lots of a Chancellor Jefferies, 
and a Chancelhr Cowper. ay 
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UPON TACITU 1 
DISCOURSE IX. 
Of the People. 


Sect. I. The variable Character of the Peo- 
ple: very good or very bad, according 
to their education and government. Hence 
the improvement or depravation of their 
manners. „n ]⅛ 


2 ONCERNING the People it is ſcarce 
poſſible to lay down any general propoſition. 


If we ſay that they are greatly diſpoſed to evil, 


it is true: If we aſſert that they have a fund 


of goodneſs in them, it is true. 'They are cruel 
and merciful, conſtant and fickle, fond of their 
benefactors, ungrateful to their friends, very pa- 


tient, very furious, unmanageable and eaſy to be 
governed, greatly given to change, greatly afraid 


of it, apt to love extravagantly, apt to hate impla- 
cably. They are indeed juſt what they are made, 


formed by Habit and direction: They take the 


impreſſions that are given them, follow the opi- 


nions of ſuch as lead them, the example of thoſe 


who govern them, and are capable of being very 


virtuous and modeſt, very vicious and turbulent, ac- 


cording to the leſſons and pattern of their Guides 


and Rulers. 


Thus the Romans from a band of Robbers, be- 


came a civil Community, at firſt rough and rude, 
afterwards regular and ſociable, then polite and ele- 
gant, always brave, fond of Liberty and Glory, 


impatient of Servitude. Such was their beginning, 
alteration, and improvement, till in proportion to 


the influence of their Leaders and Laws, fierce and 
8 e e warlike 
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warlike under Romulus becauſe he was ſo, tamed 


by Religion or Superſtition under Numa, addicted 
to civil economy and Regulations of State under 
Servius Tullius, who made ſuch inſtitutions his 
care; zealous Republicans under a republican Go- 
vernment ; full of reverence for Arts and Learnin 


when Arts and Learning came to be favoured. and 


introduced by the Magiſtrates. Afterwards when 


they were corrupted by evil and ambitious men, 
they became extremely corrupt, and intirely chang- 


ed by the change of their Government; and in or- 
der to make ſuch a change or to continue it, ſuch 


corruption was carefully promoted and perpetuated. 


Their ſpirit, their honeſty, and even their diſcern- 
ment were vitiated, ſunk, and baniſhed, to qualify 


them for miſery and chains. Whilſt they had cou- 


rage, integrity, and eyes, uſurpation could not 


proſper nor vaſſalage be eſtabliſhed. 'Thenceforward 


the Roman people grew utterly debauched and ſpi- 
ritleſs; their Virtue, which aroſe with their Go. 
vernment, fell with it, and they were as unlike 
what they had been, as Servitude is unlike Li- 
berty. „% | 1 
Nor was ſuch a revolution of Manners peculiar 
to the Romans, but in all Places will follow ſuch 


revolutions of State. It is not ſo much by the 


genius of the Clime, by the heat or coldneſs of a 
Country, that the characters of the inhabitants are 
to be known and eſtimated, as by the nature of 


their Government, and the wiſdom, or defect, or 


corruption of their Laws. It is thus that men 
from Savages and Banditti, become juſt and hu- 


mane, or from virtuous and free, abje& ſlaves and 


barbanians.” 7 | wy 
Attica, the Country of the Athenians, - was 
over-run with violence, feuds, © robbery,” and mur- 


ders, until Theſeus reformed the Government, and 


by it civilized the People, who by virtue of their 


Liberty 
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Liberty and Laws, afterwards corrected and im- 
proved by Solon, came to be the maſters and 
ſtandard of politeneſs and learning over the world. 
Thus Lycurgus reclaimed the licentiouſneſs of the 
Spartans, and eſtabliſhed ſuch an inſtitution, and 
| ſuch wiſe orders amongſt them, that for courage, 
patriotiſm, and every kind of virtue, they were the 
envy and wonder of all Nations. As the Liberty 
of theſe two famous Cities decayed, ſo did their 
Valour and Probity, and periſned when that pe— 
riſhed. They ſeemed afterwards another race of 
men, though their blood and climate were ſtill 
the ſame. The Grecians, once Conquerors and 
Maſters of univerſal Empire, are now ſpiritleſs 
Slaves, ſunk in unmanly ſuperſtition, drunken, 1g- 
norant, barbarous. 3 Cr i 1 
The Nations in Peru lived nearer to the condi- 
tion of beaſts than that of men, till taught the 
Laws of Society by the Incas: For theſe Princes 
did not ſo much ſubdue them, as inſtruct and po- 
liſh them. So that theſe Clans of Savages, many 
of them Canibals, dealing in human ſacrifices, 
and practiſing abominations ſcarce credible, were 
brought by the mere force of good uſage and good 
Laws, to be ſociable, diſcreet and humane : They 
who were ſtrangers to agriculture, they who went 
naked, were deſtitute of houſes, lived upon rocks 
and hills, and knew not what it was to dreſs their 
food, dropped all their wildneſs, formed regular 
habitations, fell into preſent induſtry, cultivated the 
ground with care, and altogether grew a mighty 
People, ſober, ingenious, orderly, and formed an 
Empire above two thouſand miles in extent, an 
Empire which continued for eight hundred years 
happy and flouriſnßi ng. 
It is chiefly by education and the exerciſe of the 
underſtanding that ſome men come to ſurpaſs * 
e e 
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for by nature are men alike, all made of the ſame 


materials; nor greater difference is there between 


the Lord and the Slave than that which proceeds 
from chance or education. Many men great in 


title have the ſpirit of Slaves; many men mean in 
fortune have greatneſs of ſpirit: Many a Cicero 


has kept ſheep, many a Czſar followed the plough, 
many a Virgil foddered cattle. Government is 
public education, and as the national diſcipline is 


good or bad, Nations will be well nurtured, or 
ill. In all civilized Countries, the people are ge- 
nerally harmleſs and manageable, where they are 
not miſled or oppreſſed. Oppreſſion is apt to 


make a wiſe man mad, nay, the wiſer he is the 


more he will feel the oppreſſion, becauſe he will 
the more readily diſcern it to be unjuſt : And when 


men are miſled, they diſcern not juſtice from vio- 


lence. 


Sect. II. The People under good Govern- 
ment apt to be peaceful and grateful: 


often patient under Oppreſſion: often mo- 


derate in oppoſing Oppreſſors: inclinable 
to Juſtice when not miſled. | 


THE Roman Commonalty quarrelled not with 
the Nobility, until the Nobility inſulted and 


oppreſſed them; nay, they bore it a good while 
without complaining, complained long before they 
' proceeded to an inſurrection, even their inſurrections 
were without blood, and they grew calm and con- 
tent upon every appearance of redreſs ; for their 


redreſs was ſeldom complete, and what was under- 
taken ſeldom made good. In the ſtruggle, parti- 


cularly about the Agrarian Law, a Law ſo neceſ- 
fary to the State, ſo neceſſary to preſerve equality 
a amongſt 
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amongſt Citizens, without which they could not 
be long free, they were perpetually injured, diſap- 
pointed and abuſed. The Law was eternally vio- 
lated, they eternally the ſufferers. Was it any 


wonder that a grievance ſo notorious and heavy, 


ſo much affecting the Public and the People, 
was felt and reſented by the People; any won 


der that they contended for its removal, or, that 


when it was not removed, they had recourſe to 
violence to procure juſtice, and were guided by, 


their Tribunes, who wee under the name 
of that Law and a colour 
pulace, purſued very ambitious and dangerous 


of eſpouſing the Po- 
Who were the aggreſſors? The Nobility ſurely, 
they who had ſo long deluded the Plebeians, that 


theſe could no longer truſt them. The Plebeians 


had indeed ſhewn much more faith and patience, 


than the other had honour or an and where 


between parties treaties are always broken, en- 
mity will be always reviving. Vet it was many 


years, rather many ages, ere that enmity had re- 
courſe to the ſword or produced hoſtility and blood. 

The People preſerved a ſtrange ſteady reverence to 
the Patricians, whilſt theſe were daily ſcorning, 
daily aggrieving the People. In the City, ſays 


Livy, the violence of the Fathers was daily in- 
creaſing, and ſo were the miſeries of the People. 


When they had gained admiſſion to the public 


Honours, which had been long accounted things 
ſacred, and thence inacceſſible to the Populace, 
who were reckoned unworthy and prophane, they 


were very tender and flow in exerting that glorious. 
_ privilege and power, and for many years continued 


to confer all the great Offices upon the Nobility. 
So that they ſeemed to have given back again that 
VVV right 


570 Die 
right for which they had ſo long contended before 
they gained it (a). 8 „ 
The People are very apt to be deceived, yet as 
often to their own wrong as to that of others; and 


when through miſtake they. have hurt others, they 


are ſorry for it as ſoon as made ſenſible of it. Their 


pity generally follows their ſeverity, and is more 


laſting than their anger. If their wrath be immo- 


_ derate, ſo is their commiſeration; and what miſ- 
chief they do in their fury, they are inclinable to 
repair when their ſenſes return. When the popu- 
lar Orators at Athens had before the. People falſly 


repreſented ſome of their brave Officers as crimi- 


nal, the People doomed the innocent men to die, 
but repented as ſoon as they were undeceived, and 
_ diſcharged their vengeance upon the Orators, h 
The People too are very grateful to their bene- 


factors, and their affections generally laſting when- 
ever they are well apprized that the object is very 


deſerving. The Athenians ever adored the me- 
mory of Theſeus and Solon, ever honoured their 
deſcendants. The ſame reſpect the Lacedæmo- 


nians always paid to the name and poſterity of Ly- 
curgus. That of Lucius Junius Brutus was affec- 


tionately reverenced by the Romans, ſo was that 


of Poplicola, of the Gracchi and indeed that of 
all their great Patrons and Heroes. Queen Eli- 


| Zabeth is never mentioned by an Engliſhman but 


with affection and praiſe. The name of Orange 


is popular in Holland, though ſome who bore it 


purſued: very unpopular meaſures there. Does not 
this ſhew that the love of the People is ſtronger 


than their diſguſts? They rather remember him 


Who 


| (a) Foſſeſſionemque honoris uſurpati modo a plebe per 
paucos annos, recuperaſſe in perpetuum patres vide- 


rentur. LIV. 
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who firſt founded their Liberty, than him who at- 
tempted to take it away: | 

In Countries where the race of their Princes has 
proved rather bad than good, nay, exceeding bad, 
yet the People are generally bent to honour, gene- 

rally averſe to change that race, but retain a fond- 
neſs without cauſe or merit, nay, againſt reaſon 
and intereſt. This is fooliſh, but it is good-na- 
| tured folly. The Roman People were fond of the 
Czfars, the Parthians of the Family of Arſaces, 
the French of that of Charlemain, though moſt of 
each line proved contemptible or tyrannical, often 
both. When any of the blood grew quite into- 
lerable, and for his cruelty or inſufficiency was 
| depoſed, another of the ſame blood was placed in 
his room. The Lineage was ſtill beloved and ſup- 


ported, nas of the men were often changed. and 
abhorred. 


Sec. UI. The People veverally, fond of old ; 

Names and Habits. The difference be- 
_ tween the ſame People under different Go- 
vernments: How generous and friendly 
when free; how vicious and falſe when 
_ enſlaved. 19 * a4 


T H E ben are indeed ſubje ct to change, but 
it is chiefly by fits, when they are angry, or 
ſeduced. Left to themſelves, they uſually go on 
in the old way, or return back to it again. Old- 
| Habits and old Names ſeem to pleaſe them moſt, 
nor do they, 'readily deſert the ſame till forced or de- 
ceived. Czfar and Auguſtus were fo ſenſible of 
this bent in the People to ancient Cuſtoms and In- 
ſtitutions, that when upon enſlaving Rome, they 
had in effect diſſolved the force and effence of the 


12 Roman 


him a miſchief (a). 
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Roman Magiſtracy, they left the Magiſtrates their 


old Names, and all the appearances of power and 


dignity. They are hkewiſe inclinable to be quiet 


and harmleſs, where no provocation rouſes them: 


but when they are enraged, they are very terrible 
and very cruel. Vet their outrage is not apt to 


laſt. They ſoon cool, and when their rage ſub- 


ſides, remorſe is apt to follow: They will then 


embrace the man whom juſt before they ſought to 
murder, and love him the more for having intended 


Between the Roman People under the Common- 


wealth, and the Roman People under the Domi- 


nion of the Emperors, the difference was as great 


as between different Nations, and they only reſem- 
| bled each other in language and dreſs. They were 
indeed as different, or rather as oppoſite, as men 
uncorrupted and free are to debauched Saves. In 
_ Livy you find the People brave, generous, tem- 
perate, and juſt, eſpecially for ſome ages after the 


riſe of the State: Tacitus repreſents them as falſe, 


flattering, ſpiritleſs, and debauched : Yet neither of 


theſe Authors is chargeable with contradiction or 
falſifying. By Liberty they were inſpired with vir- 
tue and every good quality : 'To faſhion them for 


Tyranny, all their virtue was deſtroyed, all baſe- 
neſs and debauchery encouraged, and they were 
taught not to conſider the Roman State, but only 


the Roman Emperor. Their zeal and allegi nce 


were to be manifeſted by obſequious fawning, and 


a torrent of flattery. This was all their leſſon and 
duty, and they learnt it notably. They adored, 


they extolled every Tyrant, the worſt generally 
moſt: Whether he committed murder, or inceſt, 
or folly, drove chariots, or ſung ſongs, he was till 


divine, 


(a) Diverſa part certamine poſtulantibus. Tacirvs. 
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divine, ſtill invincible. Their acclamations were 


to ſound not with what was juſt or true, but with 


what was deceitful and pleaſing. Their praiſes 
were no proof or effect of their affection, but of 
their falſhood and ſervility: Whether they hated 


or deſpiſed him, they were ſure to magnity him, 


| Nay, ready to uſe the ſame ſtyle towards his enem 


and deſtroyer on the very ſame day (a). They were 


loud in behalf of Galba at noon, vehement in call- 
ing for the blood of Otho : Before night they were 


as loud in the applauſes of Otho, as vehement in 
traducing Galba, who was then murdered, and 


his carcaſs the ſport of the Rabble. 
How unlike this to the ſpirit and behaviour of 


the Roman People under the free State, when any 


great man, and their benefaQor was ſacrificed? 
After the murder of the Gracchi the People failed 
not to reproach and even to inſult the authors of it, 
though the greateſt men in Rome. They charged 
Scipio Naſica, upon all occaſions, in the ſtreets, 
and to his face, as a Tyrant and a Murderer. In- 
ſomuch that to ſave him from their indignation, the 
Senate contrived to ſend him into Aſia, under the 
pretence of an Fmbaſſy. Nor durſt he ever return 
into Italy, though he was chief Pontiff, but wan- 


dered abroad under diſcontent and anguiſh, and 


ſoon died of grief, according to the account given 
by Plutarch. Nor did the celebrated Scipio Afri- 
canus, a man as great, as popular, and as much 
admired as any man that ever lived at any time, 
eſcape much better, for having ſhewed his appro- 
bation of that murder. This provoked them ſo, 
that notwithſtanding his extraordinary character, 
and the reverence always paid him, they treated 


13 


(a) Quippe illis non judicium aut veritas, ſed tradito 
more quemcumque principem adulandi, licentia acela- 


him 


mationem, et ſtudiis inanibus.. | 
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him with deſpight publicly, and interrupted his 
ſpeeches with hiſſing. To the memory of the 
Gracchi, the Roman People amply manifeſted 
their fondneſs and reverence, cauſed their Statues 
to be made, erected them in public, conſecrated 
the places where they were ſlain, there offered 
firſt-fruits and oblations, there performed worſhip 
and devotion, _ „ 5 


Seck. . The People when deceived by 
names and deluders, how extremely blind 
and cruel, yet mean well, . 


TH People are ſo fincere in their friendſhip, 
= that they are often fond of their falſe fiienth. 
_ Cxzſar was popular whilſt he was undoing the Peo- 
ple: ſo were the Dukes of Guiſe; ſo is the In- 
quiſition. That execrable Tribunal, bloody and 
treacherous as it is, a reproach to Chriſtianity, de- 
ſtructive to men, is reverenced as the bulwark of 
Religion, though it be only ſo to the pernicious 
impoſtors who are the peſts of Religion, enemies 
to Society and human Happineſs. This cruel band 


of the People's ſervitude and miſery, the People 


would venture their lives to defend. So profound- 
ly are they bewitched, ſo effectually bound and 


blinded by ungodly Sorcerers, ſpiritual Fortune- 


tellers, whom they hug and enrich for cheating and 
enſlaving them. When once their faculties are 
thus darkened or dead, it is not ſurprizing that 
they fiercely reject all relief and illumination, that 
following the impulſe or nod of their powerful ſe- 
ducers, they are ready to fight in defence of their 
blindneſs and chains, ready to ſacrifice and butcher 
all who would enlighten and releaſe them. 5 

Can there be a greater influence of the power 
and miſchief of deluſion, a greater warning to guard 
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againſt it ? Superſtition is apt to creep in and gain 
force even without the aid of art: But when art, 
and induſtry, and intereſt combine to promote and 
increaſe the infirmities of Nature ; when all helps, 
all tricks, all terrors are applied and exerted to 
' miſlead, frighten and deceive; nay, when power, 
and penalties, and puniſhments, might and magi- 
ſtracy, rods and axes, combine in the cauſe of de- 
luſion and deluders; when all inquiry is forbid, all - 
inquirers executed and damned; what can enſue 
but thick ignorance and barbarity, the triumphs of 
fraud, the exile of common ſenſe? Can infatua- 
tion and hardneſs of heart go further, than to re- 
joice in uſing a man cruelly, in torturing him till” 
he is almoſt dead, and afterwards recovering him 
on purpoſe to burn him alive, for an opinion per- 
haps vefy innocent, perhaps very juſt, by himſelf 
eſteemed facred, at worſt hurtſul only to himſelf ? 
Vet at ſuch ſhocking acts of inhumanity there are 
people, there are women and infants, and whole 

ations that can rejoice, though in other inſtances 
not ungenerous nor cruel. They can ſorrow for 
the juſt execution of a thief, or a murderer, and 
exult to ſee a conſcientious man thrown quick into 
the flames, for daring to be rational, for conſult- 
ing truth, or endeavouring to make himſelf ac- _ 
S543, 
The Deities are hungry, the Prieſts of Mexico 
were wont to cry in the ears of their Emperor. 
He took their word, and in ſubmiſſion to ſuch holy: 
warning, buchered thirty thouſand of his Subjects 
in one year, to humour the Prieſts, and to feed the 
Idols. What elfe is the language of all men who 
prompt any Prince to ſhed' blood and plague his 
Subjects in defence of Bigotry falſely called Reli- 
gion ? For, Religion itſelf diſclaims hurting any 
man for any opinion. The Deity is angry, is the 
e | ſty le 
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ſtyle of all perſecutors; and by the force of that cry 
more blood has been ſhed in Chriſtendom than 
ever was in Mexico, or by all the human ſacri- 
fices ſince the Creation. What elſe is perſecu- 
tion, but human ſacrifice? What but deſtroying 
men ts pleaſe the God-head? Montagne ſays 
with reaſon, © That the Savages do not ſo much 
* offend him, in roaſting and eating the bodies of 


their dead, as do they who torment and perſe- 
8 cute the bring: 


Sea. V. The power of Aelußon farther il- 
luſtrated. The dreadful wickedneſs and 
impieties committed under the name of 
Religion. Religious cheats ſurpaſs all 
denen. RE i i to ne of nt ro WEL» 


WI HE N the Reformation was gaining ground 
| in Sweden, by the ſecret countenance of 
that extraordinary Prince, Guſtavus Ericſon, the 
People enraged 5 the Clergy, made an inſurrec- 
tion, and advanced towards Stockholm, with fury 
and menaces. The King ſent to the multitude, 
conſiſting chiefly of Boors (for the more ſtupid the 
. men, the ſtronger their zeal) to know their de- 


mands. In anſwer they inſiſted, * to have all the 


* Heretics burned, and the bells reſtored again.“ 
For it ſeems ſome of theſe ſacred utenſils had been 
diſlodged. Here is an inſtance of a People's furiouſly 
oppoſing the greateſt good that could befall them, 
the light of the Goſpel, and redemption from their 
thraldom to Popery, nay, venturing a rebellion and 
their lives to defeat that good, and to procure the 
_ deſtruction of their friends and neighbours for be- 
ing wiſer than themſelves : Nor is it the only in- 
ſtance. The like e in many other Coun- 

: tries 
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tries upon that ſame occaſion. To ſhew, how- 
ever, that the People are capable of being mended 
and undeceived, when the Government is wiſe and 
Juſt enough to reſcue them from their deceivers: 
King Guſtavus having aboliſhed Popery, and 
proved himſelf an able and upright Prince, lived 
to ſee his Perſon and Government ſo well beloved, 
-and the People ſo changed, that the ſame Nation 

who once took up arms againſt him, would have 
ventured their lives for him. e 
The People generally mean good, when they 
commit evil. The Swedes thought that there was 
no Salvation out of the Church of Rome; ſo their 
Prieſts told them, nor would they or dared they 
diſbelieve their Prieſts: And who would not be 
tenacious of the means of Salvation? They had 
the ſame falſe aſſurance, upon the ſame holy au- 
thority; that Heretics were enemies to God. So 


that in fighting againſt Heretics, they only fought 


God's Battles; in burning of Heretics, they did 
but execute God's vengeance upon God's enemies. 
Who is it that would not obey, when he is con- 


vinced that the Almighty commands ? Hence the _ 


power of Impoſtors who ſpeak, and govern, and 
cheat the People in his name; and hence the frenzy 
and wickedneſs of the People when under the in- 
fluence of ſuch impoſtors. Who will be deterred 
by the dread of the block, or checked by the igno- 
miny of the gallows, when he conſiders the gal- 
lows or the block as the means of martyrdom, and 
the way to glory ? Have there not been men who 
by the merit even of murder, the murder of Kings, 
ſought to gain a place in Paradiſe, and immor- 
tality amongſt men? Was not Jacques Clement, 
Who aſſaſſinated Henry the third of France, deem- 
ed a Martyr ? And when his impious fraternity the 
Monks, had rouſed the bloody Bigot, to perpe- 
trate the dete{table deed, was he not ſaid to have 
=F 3 : e 
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been inſpired by God ? It is plain that the wretch 


was perſuaded that he had a call from Heaven. 
Jean de Chaſtel, a youth who attempted to mur- 
der Henry the great, ſhewed not the leaſt ſign of 


remorſe at his execution: ſo ſtrongly was the En- 


thuſiaſt poſſeſſed that the murder of an Heretic, 
and one excommunicated by the Pope, was a ſer- 


vice acceptable to God. Rivillac afterwards ac- 
compliſhed the murder of that incomparable Prince, 
many years after he had ceaſed to be a proteſtant, 


and been formally reconciled to the Church of 


Rome. The ghoſtly deceivers perſuaded the gloomy 


Villain, that the King was a Heretic in his 
heart, for that he did not perſecute and kill the 


| Proteſtants, 


Thomas a Becket. miſchievous aſſuming Prieſt, 5 


as this iſland ever ſaw, turbulent, rebellious, for- 
ſworn, was entitled a Saint and Martyr; a fellow 


that really deſerved a halter, was complimented 
with a crown of glory, and for many centuries had 
more worſhip paid him than Jeſus Chriſt. He was 


indeed a greater advocate for power eccleſiaſtical. 
So enchanted were the People by the cant and 
charms of Impoſters, ſo utterly bereft of. under- 
ſtanding, as to adore their deceivers, their ene- 


mies and oppreſſors! Can theſe People be ſaid to 
have been rational, they who were for exalting 
ſuch as had a manifeſt intereſt to keep them blind 


and humble, an intereſt to get all their property, 
and to leave them none of their ſenſes? _ 


It is enough to mortify and grieve any candid 
ſpirit, who wiſhes well to humanity, to ſee human 


nature fo. pitifully. debaſed, human . underſtanding 


ſuſpended, loſt or turned into a ſnare ; taught to 


be angry at common ſenſe, and to ſubmit to the 


nonſenſe of ſounds! to learn folly as an _— 


ment; to bear flavery as duty and happineſs ; 
beſtow their wealth upon thoſe who invcigh 
4 again 
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againſt wealth, yet were ever and inſatiably pur- 
ſuing more; to encourage them with great reve- 
nues to perform functions which they performed 
not, but left to others whom they hired for poor 


wages; to perſecute truth, and fall proſtrate before 


falſhood; to worſhip names and garments, com- 
mon earth, common food, and common men, 


with many more abſurdities alike diſgraceful to rea- 
| ſon, alike pernicious to ſociety. Such is the ſove- 
_ reign force of deluſion, and ſuch was the charac- 


ter of the Engliſh Nation, ſuch that of the Eng- 
liſh Clergy, in the Days of the great Engliſh 


Saint, Thomas a Becket, and till the Reforma- 
tion, when the uſe of reaſon and conſcience was. 
_ reſtored. ara as CO 


Ses. VI. The People not turbulent unleſs. 


ſeduced or opprefled ; flow to. reſiſt Op- 
preſſors: ſometimes mild even in their 
juſt vengeance : brave in defence of their 
Liberties. i 85 


1 is owing to the arts and induſtry of ſeducers, 


that the People are ſometimes uneaſy and diſ- 


contented under a good Government; for under ſuch 
a Government they are naturally inclined to be quiet 
and ſubmiſſive, and it muſt be very ill uſage that 
will tempt them to throw it off, when they are not 
firſt notorioaſly miſled. There were inſurrections 
againſt Guſtavus Ericſon, ſo there were againſt 


Queen Elizabeth, all animated by the ſame ſpirit, 
ſuperſtition managed and enflamed by Prieſts. But 
when a juſt Adminiſtration is once ſettled, and be- 


come familiar to the People, and where no violent 


innovations are attempted, they will not be apt to 
diſturb it, nor co with. ill to it. They are in truth 


very: 
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very ſlow to reſiſt, and often bear a thouſand hard- 
ſhips before they return one. The Romans long 
ſuffered the encroachments, inſults and tyranny of 
the laſt Tarquin, before they drove him out, nor 


would they have done it ſo ſoon, but for the rape 
and tragical fate of Lucretia. The Dutch endured 
the Tyranny of Spain, till that Tyranny grew in- 
tolerable. When King Philip had wantonly vio- 
lated his ſolemn oath, deſtroyed their ancient Li- 
berties and Laws, ſhed their blood, acted like an 
implacable enemy, and uſed them like dogs, it 
was high time to convince him that they were men, 
and would continue free men in ſpite of his wicked 
attempts to enſlave them. They did ſo to ſome 
_ Purpoſe, to their own immortal glory, and eſta- 
bliſhment in perfect independency, to his infinite 
loſs and laſting diſhen ou... 
The People of Swiſſerland groaned long under 
the heavy yoke of Auſtria, ſuſtained a courſe of 


ſufferings and indignities too many and too great 


for human patience : ſo inſolent and barbarous were 
their Governors, ſo tame and ſubmiſſive the go- 
verned. At laſt they rouſed themſelves, or rather 

their oppreſſive Governors rouſed them, ſo as not 
to be quelled, Yet they carried their vengeance 
no further than was barely neceſſary for their future 

ſecurity. They ſpilt little or none of the blood 

of their Tyrants and Taſkmakers, the Rulers from 
Auſtria, who had ſo freely ſpilled theirs. They 
only conducted theſe lawleſs ſpoilers to the borders 

of the Country, and there diſmiſſed them in ſafety, 
under an oath never more to return into their ter- 
ritories. What could be more flow to reſiſt, what 


more meek in their reſiſtance, than that brave and 


abuſed People? They were indeed ſo brave, and 
had been ſo abuſed, as to reſolve never more to 
ſubmit to the Imperial Power. Thenceforth they 


aſſerted 
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| aſſerted their native freedom, and aſſerted it with 


amazing valour. . With handfuls of men they over- 
threw mighty hoſts, and could never be conquered 


by all the neighbouring Powers. Their exploits 


againſt the Imperial Armies, againſt thoſe of Lewis 


the eleventh, then Dauphin, againſt Charles the 
bold, Duke of Burgundy, are ſcarce credible. 


Three hundred and fifty Swiſs routed at one time 


eight thouſand Auſtrians, ſome ſay ſixteen thou- 
ſand. An hundred and thirteen vanquiſhed the 
Arch-duke Leopold's Army of twenty thouſand, 
and killed a great number ; an hundred and ſixteen 
beat another army of near twenty thouſand, and 


flew him. 


It was no ſmall provocation, no cafual miſtakes, 
or random ſallies of paſſion in their rulers, that 


drove the Dutch and the Swiſs to expel theirs. 


No; the oppreſſion, the Acts of violence were ge- 


neral, conſtant, deliberate and increaſing. For 
ſuch is the nature of men, eſpecially of men in 


Power, that they will rather commit two errors 
than retra&t one; as Lord Clarendon juſtly ob- 


ſerves. Sometimes they. will commit a ſecond, to 
ſhew that ys are not aſhamed of the firſt, but re- 
ſolved to defy reſentment, to declare their con- 


tempt of the People, and how much they are 
above fear and amendment. Some of them have 
delighted to heighten cruelty by mirth and deriſion, 
like him in Swiſſerland, who having long inſulted 


and abuſed the poor People, and ſtill thinking their 


ſervitude imperfect, ſet up his Cap in the market- 
place, and obliged all that paſſed by to pay it re- 
verence; nay, to puniſh one for failing in duty to 
that Cap, he cauſed him to place an Apple upon 


his ſon's head, and, at ſuch a diſtance cleave it 


with an Arrow. Was there not eauſe, was it 
not high time to exterminate ſuch inſtruments of 


cruelty ? 
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The ſame Subject continued. 


| Se. E The :ofatiation of Men in power: | 


they are much apter to oppreſs, than the 
People to rebel. People oppreſſed rejoice 
in public misfortunes. In diſputes be- 
_ tween Magiſtrates and has a the former 
ry to blame. 


TFT is a miſerable infatuation of Men in- power,. 
1 to puſh that power and the People's patience as 
tar as either will go, and leave no room for a. 


retreat. Thoſe of this ſpirit finding the People 
tame and patient to a certain degree, conclude that 


they will or muſt be ſo to every and the utmoſt de- 
gree, and ſo never think of taking off their heav 
Hands, till the People, grown deſperate, throw of | 


them and their power, and having found no mercy, 


may be tempted to ſhew none. Promiſes of amend- 
ment will then be too late. They will not truſt 
to the faith and good uſage of one, who had dealt 
faithleſsly and barbarouſly with them, even be- 


fore they had exaſperated him by oppoſition. His 


remorſe and promiſes, however ſincere, will be 
thought falſe and enſnaring ; and even of his good 


actions unkind conſtructions will be made (a). 
Under an evil Adminiſtration, or one fuſpected 
and hated (a misfortune that ſeldom comes without 


cauſe) People will rejoice in the public diſtreſs, 
| ſuffer. 


(a) Inviſo ſemel principe, ſeu bene ſeu male acta pre 
Munt. 
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ſaffer themſelves to be invaded, ſubmit to be van- 


quiſhed, bear national diſhonour and private loſs, 
rather than aſſiſt their Governor to prevent it. 
Thus the Romans behaved under the Decemvirate. 


That People of all others the moſt brave, of all 
others the moſt ſignal for public ſpirit, refuſed to 


fight, and bore a defeat ; becauſe rather than not 


be revenged upon that uſurped Magiſtracy, they 
choſe that the public enemy ſhould execute that re- 
venge, and to obtain it, ventured the worſt that 
could befal themſelves and their Country. Under 
Tiberius, people received with joy any news of 


revolts and invaſions. In the year 1639, the Eng- 


liſh Nation was pleaſed that the Scots had ſeized 
the four northern Counties; and in the Reign of 
Charles the ſecond his Subject hated the French, 


becauſe the King loved them, as a Droll pleaſantly 

told him, when he was wondering what might be 

the: reafon. %%% 8 
The People are ſometimes long patient under 


unjuſt uſage, where it is not altogether violent and 


ſevere. The Romans under the uſurpation of the 
Decemvirate, continued peaceable whilſt the exer⸗- 
ciſe of that power was tolerable : nay, they ſuf- 
fered many efforts of "Tyranny, oppreſſive enormi- 
ties, murder, arbitrary impriſonment, lawleſs de- 


crees, and luſt paſſing for Law, before they had 


recourſe to reſſiſtance and ſelf-defence, At laſt they 
rouſed themſelves, driven to outrage by outrageous. 
oppreſſion, This their proud Oppreſſors might 
have foreſeen, had not power and pride made them 


_ altogether blind. Appius Claudius the chief of 


them, had hardened his ſpirit againſt all reaſon and 
tenderneſs: So ſtrangely was he intoxicated with 
the poſſeſſion of his enormous power. Yet with all. 


their provocation, they hurt no man's perſon. They. 


at firſt threatened high, and ſufficient cauſe they 
= 9 i. had;. 
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had: But by a few reaſonable words they were ſoon 


ſoftened, upon aſſurance of ſeeing the uſurpation 
aboliſhed. Theſe Uſurpers were like moſt others: 


They had their authority from the Law, would 


keep it againſt Law, and ſtretch it beyond Law. 


I could mention a Commonwealth, in which the 


People have ſeen themſelves for many years, daily 


diveſted of their rights, and inſtead of chuſing their 


Magiſtrates themſelves, according to the very fun- 

damentals of their Conſtitution, fee their Magi- 
ſtrates chuſe one another, their Government chang- 
ed, and an Ariſtocracy grown out of popular Go- 


vernment, This public abuſe, corruption, and 


breach of Truſt, the People ſee, complain of it : 


* 


indeed, but bear it. Their patience too may 


have a period: I wiſh that they may never be 


prompted to ſeek a violent remedy, ſuch as may 
' ſhake or overturn their State. 1 2 
Governors are apt to cenſure the People as reſt- 


leſs and unruly, the People their Magiſtrates as un- 
juſt and oppreſſive. It is generally very eaſy to 


decide who are moſt to be cenſured. There are 


many Countries where arbitrary oppreſſions are felt 


every day, yet not one inſurrection or rebellion. 
known in an age, Power 1s an incroaching thing, 
and ſeldom fails to take more than is given. Men 
in limited authority are apt to covet more, and 
when they have gained more, to take all, The 
People who aim chiefly at protection and ſecurity, 
are content to keep what they have, nor ſeek to in- 
terfere in matters of Power, till Power has at- 
| tempted to rob them of liberty and right: When 
theſe are ſeized by thoſe who are bound to defend 
them, are the People to blame for expreſſing re- 
ſentment, and ſeeking redreſs? It is but the natu- 
ral Law of ſelf-preſervation, a Law that prevails 


even amongſt Brutes; and is the effect of Reaſon, 
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violent oppreſſions of the Decemviri. Even they 
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as well as of paſſion. In the firſt ſallies of their 
wrath, they ſometimes diſcharge it violently and 
| ſhed blood, and when juſtice is denied, ſeek re- 
dreſs from force: but their wrath laſts not, and 
when they once have recovered their uſurped rights, 
they even ſpare the uſurpers. 


| Sect. II. The gentleneſs of the People in 


their purſuit of Juſtice againſt oppreſlive 
Magiſtrates. How readily men who have 
oppreſſed the Law, ſeek the protection of 
the Laws. The People not revengeful: 
they ſhew mercy where they have found 
none. 


EMARK ABLE was the modeſty and in- 


nocence of the Roman People, after all the 


from the Camp marched peaceably through the 


City under their arms, and when they might have 
fallen upon their domeſtic enemies, the ten inſo- 


lent Tyrants, and deſtroyed them at once, they 


Preſerved their temper and civil behaviour, hurt no 
man's perſon, no man's houſe or fortune, They 
only deſired to be reinſtated in their ancient Liber- 


ties, and left thoſe who had uſurped their Liber- 
ties to the chaſtiſement of the Law, an indulgence 
which they who had deſtroyed Law could not rea- 
ſonably have claimed. It is indeed remarkable 
that Appius Claudius, the Ringleader of theſe 


_ Uſurpers, and the moſt obnoxious to popular ven- 


geance, he who had aboliſhed all appeals to the 


People, appealed to them himſelf when he ſaw 


himſelf reduced to the condition of a Subject; ſaw 
himſelf impleaded for his enormities and lawleſs 
rule, Could there be a more mortifying declara- 

tion 
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tion of a man's own guilt ? He who had deſtroyed 
all the Privileges of the People, had the confidence 
to implore the People's protection. As a free 
Roman Citizen he claimed and prayed an exemp- 
tion from bonds, after he had imperiouſly bereft 


the free citizens of Rome of that juſt immunity. 
The Story is beautifully recounted in the third 


book of Livy, Appius has had his fellows in other 
countries, men who would not ſubmit to the de- 
Ciſion of Law when they thought themſelves above 
Law; and afterwards, upon the abatement of their 
pride, were glad to ſeek its protection; men who 
promoted arbitrary impriſonments without allowing 
legal relief from the Tribunals of Juſtice, then 
claimed that relief when they came to be impri- 
ſoned. Such men are for equal juſtice, not when 
other People want it, but when they want it them- 
ſelves. Surely if any man ought to be denied the 


benefit of juſtice, it is he who will do none: A 
conſideration which was urged againſt Appius (a). 


1 believe that upon reſearch, it will be gene- 


rally found, that the People have uſed their Rulers 
with much more tenderneſs than their Rulers have 
uſed them; that the mercileſs Uſurpers have found 


mercy and barbarous 'Tyrants, when depoſed, 
have not been treated barbarouſly. That uy 
man of blood, Sylla, he who had wantonly maſ- 
ſacred thouſands, uſurped the Government of 
Rome, filled its ſtreets with carcaſſes, as wells as 
all Italy with murder and lamentation, a monſter 
of cruelty, an enemy to his country and all men, 


lived in ſafety after he had reſigned his power, lived 


in the midſt of Rome, a City which he had uſurp- 
ed, oppreſſed, and cauſed ſo often to bleed and 
mourn : He who by ſo many violent deaths had 


made 


(% Unum Appium Claudium & legum expertem, & 
civilis & human faderis eſſe. 3 | 
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made his Country thin, died in peace. So gentle 
and forgiving were the Romans, that though he 


walked daily and publicly amongſt them without 
any precaution, they made no attempt upon his 


life, however hateful and guilty. Doubtleſs the 
Athenians might have ſlain their Tyrant Piſiſtratus, 
during ſo many years as he lived privately in exile 
after they had expelled him, if their vengeance had 


prompted them: They ſuffered: him to live in quiet, 
let him live to enſlave them again. Towards Dio- 
nyſius the younger, the Syracuſians manifeſted 
themſelves equally mild and unrevengeful. When 
they were releaſed from that filthy Tyrant, ſaw 

him a neceſſitous vagabond, reduced to teach boys, 
they offered not to diſturb him, ſo far were they 

from ſeeking his life, but left him an opportunity 
of enſlaving them once more. Nay, to an Aunt 
of his, ſiſter to the Tyrant his Fatheir, they always 


paid the reſpect due to a lawful Princeſs, even after 


the abolition of "Tyranny, ſupported her in prince- 


ly fort, and buried her magnificently. 


The Romans however they regretted the uſurpa- 
tion of Cæſar, regretted his death more. He had 
done them the higheſt evil that Man could do, 
and they grieved for his loſs. The People of Iſpa- 


han, upon the late Revolutions in Perſia, ſhewed 


more grief for the misfortunes of their Emperor 
Schah Huſſein than for their own, though theirs 
were as great as could befall human nature; and 


though from his evil Adminiſtration, all their num- 
bderleſs calamities flowed, firſt all their long pillage 
and oppreſſion, next war, invaders, and deſola- 


tion, then famine and a fiege, laſtly, their ſub- 


jection to the will and ſword of foreign enemy, 


fierce, jealous, - and ſanguinary. Yet their chief 

concern was for all their old Emperor, the author and 

inviter of all their ſore afflictions, when they 2 0 
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him about to reſign a crown which he was never 
worthy to wear. 33 8 


Sect. INI. The People not hard to be * 
verned, nor unconſtant, nor ungrateful, 
at leaſt not ſo often as they are accuſed. 


" LAM inclinable to think it ſo far from being 
1 true, that the People are hard to be governed, 
that I am afraid the very contrary will prove true, 


namely, that they are too eaſily to be oppreſſed: 


Neither is this to their praiſe. Is it not ſufficient 
for the character of any Nation, ſufficient for their 
duty and glory, to ſubmit quietly to juſt and hu- 
mane, to equal and certain Laws, to which their 
SGovernors themſelves ſubmit ? Surely, yes. Is it 
not infamy rather than loyalty, for People to yield 
tamely to the wanton will of Uſurpers and Trai- 
tors, whoſe duty it is to protect them, whoſe prac- 
tice it is to rob them, who will ſubmit to no Law, 
who execute cruelty inſtead of Juſtice, oppreſs men 
againſt Law, or act lawleſly under the name of 
Law? What elſe can it be? Here therefore is 
the difference between Freemen, who obey righteous 
Laws, and Slaves, who muſt obey the worſt and 
any, 3 3% yet 
I know not in the world very many Govern- 
ments that do not make a ſhift, and ſome of them 
uſe not very good ſhifts, to ſupply themſelves with 
as much power as they well want, and as much 
revenue as the People can ſpare, Nor do the Peo- 
ple uſually refuſe or envy them a competent portion 
ol either, nor even ſome exceſſes and extravagance 
in both, But when nothing will ſuffice leſs than a 
power to deſtroy as well as to protect, nothing 
leſs than beggaring the Subjects inſtead of taxing 
| thern; 
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them; when the Laws are annulled and deſpiſed, 
and their birthright ſeized; are they unconſtant 
and ungovernable, becauſe they fee] wrong, and 
ſeek right? Who can be eaſy under diſtreſs, or 
thankful for barbarous uſage? When men are 
made great in order to do great good, thoſe who 
made them ſo, and for whoſe ſake they are ſo, will 
murmur if they are diſappointed, eſpecially when 

* of great good, they are repaid with great 
. CEVIL, e | | 15 5 
Such as become enemies to their benefaQors 
cannot wonder if their benefactors reſent ingrati- 
tude fo glaring, and ſo faithleſs a return. Violence, 
eſpecially violence from men who owe us good 


uſage, will ſooner or later be returned with vio- 


lence, and ought to be. Not mere power, but 
protection is entitled to duty and gratitude, and 


| whoever ſets up for governing without protecting, 


muſt not be ſurprized to meet with. deteſtation in- 
ſtead of affeQion, contempt inſtead of honour, op- 
Poſition inſtead of ſubmiſhon. Good Government 
makes a good People ; nor will the good complain 
of the good. Where the People are bad, it will 
be preſumed that their Rulers have made them ſo: 
And then who has moſt reaſon to complain ? Per- 
| haps the People are accounted bad for adhering. 
ſtubbornly to their Liberty and Laws: To rail at 
them for this, 1s to make them a high compli- 
ment, and a ſevere contumely upon their Gow. 
vernors; namely, that they would be Oppreſſors, 
but their People are too virtuous and brave to let 
tha oy F 
The State of Genoa had recourſe to the French 
King for protection againſt her Enemies. No, 
© ſaid the King; the Devil may have that People 
© for me, they are only fit for ſuch a Governor.“ 
A ſpeech which has been repeated as a Satire upon 
them ever ſince, yet was really a very great Praiſe, 

5) 38 
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whatever he intended. He had once before un- 
dertaken their Protection, and ſent them Troops, 
vho indeed relieved them from the former enemy, 
but proved a worſe. To repay themſelves for ſav- 
ing the Republic, they wanted to deſtroy it; to 

enſlave it, becauſe they had delivered it from ſla- 

very. For ſuch heinous Treachery and Tyranny 
the People drove them out, and provoked that 

Prince by preſerving themſelves. For this he gave 

them to the Devil as a proper inſtrument to re- 

venge his quarrel. What would he have had of 
them? to have been thankful for changing their 
condition without making it better? to have grown 
preſently eaſy, becauſe they had changed their Op- 
preſſors but were ſtill oppreſſed? to have kiſſed 
the Iron rod, only for that it was new, though 
as heavy as the old, and been humbly ſatisfied 
with whips and racks, chains and rapine, beg- 
gary and death? Could they take cruelty to be mer- 
cy? Could they reverence the blackeſt treache- 
ry, and ſubmit tamely to ſervitude from thoſe. 

whom they employed and paid to aboliſh it? Did 

they belong to the Devil for refuſing to ſacrifice 
their Freedom and Property, their Families, Lives, 

and every human happineſs, to the luſts and ſpoils 
of enemies, or to ſuch as were worſe than enemies, 
faithleſs friends? 3 5 


Sect. IV. The People falſely charged with 
Fickleneſs and Ingratitude, and Rebel- 
lion in reſiſting Oppreſſors and Tyrants. 
All Tyrants, all who aſſumed lawleſs rule, 
are Rebels and the greateſt. . 


| © dy ſuch cauſe of anger had King James to 
the People of England, Fc. of whom he was 
wont to make the fame complaint, that they were 

; | | a fickle, 
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a fickle, giddy and rebellious People: A ſlander 
that turned wholly upon himſelf, who had alienated” 
their affections by uſing them like ſlaves, by go- 
verning them without and againſt Law, and, for 
a limited Engliſh Monarchy, ſetting up a bound- 
leſs Tyranny. It was not enough to be truſted - 
with the power of protecting them, the nobleſt 
'Truſt that mortal man can poſſeſs : No; he muſt: 
have a power alſo to deſtroy them, which none 
but a Deſtroyer can want. Three great free Na- 
tions could not, would not bear to be tyrannized 
by one truſted and ſworn to protect them. If a 
man whom I take for a guard become an aſſaſſin, 
and turned upon me the arms which I gave him to 
defend me, am I blameable for diſcharging him? 
Will any but aſſaſſins blame me? If King James 
was not ſatisfied with the conditions of the Mo- 
narchy, he might have declined accepting it: No 
man would have taken him by force, and made 
him a King. In receiving it he received a Truſt 
for the benefit of the People, attended with all 
reaſonable advantages, with all poſſible glory to 
himſelf. This Truſt he ingloriouſly perverted, 
and applied it treacherouſly to their ſubverſion. 
When he ought to have made the Laws his rule, 
according to his duty and his oath, he: made his 
Will his Law, or rather the will of his bigotted 
Queen and of his hot-headed Prieſts. Againſt the 
_ Conſtitution he ſet up the ſword, his outlawed 
Prieſts againſt the eſtabliſhed Church, Romiſh Su- 
perſtition againſt the Proteſtant Religion, and an 
Army of Papiſts againſt a Proteſtant People. This 
was ſuch abſolute Treaſon againſt the Public, that 
the People muſt have been fickle and wicked in- 
_ deed, had they given up the ancient Laws, their 
Property, Lives, and juſt Right into the jaws, of 
this violent, this enormous and upſtart Power, cal- 
culated always to deſtroy, never to fave. 


Were 
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Were the People fickle for adhering to their old 
Conſtitution? were they changeable in not ſubmit- 
ing to a change, an avowed and violent change of 
their ancient Government? Were they ungovern- 
able, becauſe they rejected miſgovernment? un- 
grateful for defending their Lives and Eſtates againſt 
the Uſurpation of thoſe who owed them all grati- 
tude? Were they Rebels in maintaining the Law 
againſt ſuch as were open Rebels to Law, and 
inſolently profeſſed to be above Law, though veſted 
with the power to protect Law, the only juſt end of 
power? People that will not be oppreſſed, will al- 
ways be reckoned ungovernable by men who are, 


or who would be Oppreſſors, and enemies to Op- 


preſſion will be ſtyled enemies of Government. It 
will be ſeditious to blame the exceſſes of Power, 
inſolent to mention the inſolence of thoſe who 
_ abuſe Power; it will be the ſign of a turbulent 

ſpirit, to diſtinguiſh between public right and 
wrong, between Government and Tyranny ; nor 
will it be enough to own all good Government to 


be irreſiſtible, but the worſt and the abuſe of the 


beſt muſt be likewiſe irreſiſtible: To complain of 
Tyranny, will be faction; to throw it off, Re- 
bellion. They who oppreſs are the firſt and great- 
eſt Rebels; and for the oppreſſed to turn upon 
them, is but to reſiſt Rebellion, it is but to do a juſt 
and a natural action. Whoever violates the Laws 
of reaſon, equity and nature, whoever violates the 
Laws of his Country, whatever ſtation or name 
he bear, is a Rebel, ſubje& to the Laws againſt 
Violence and Rebellion. Tyrants, therefore, and 

lawleſs Oppreſſors are the higheſt and moſt con- 
ſummate Rebels in the world, capital Traitors to 
God and Man, and puniſhable by all the Laws 


of God and of Reaſon, 


Se. 
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Sect. V. People who are flaves love not 
their Prince ſo affectionately, nor can de- 
fend him ſo bravely, as thoſe who are 
6 i | 8 


WEAK and poor is that loyalty which re- 
5 ſults only from force and . fear, nor can it 
laſt longer than does the flaviſh _ paſſion which 
creates it, but goes with uit, as it comes with it. 
Whenever the dread is gone, ſo is the loyalty, or 
follows him who cauſes ſuperior dread. From a 
People that are ſlaves, no Prince can expect ſteady 
duty and adherence. Let who will maſter them, 
they can be but flaves, and therefore have ſmall 
reaſon to oppoſe one who cannot well make their 
condition worſe, or to abide by him who has made 
it ſo bad, and would not make it better. Nor 
have they ſpirit to defend him, though they were 
willing. They are in the field what they are at 
home, puſilanimous, abject, cowardly. Hence moſt 
.of the great Monarchies have been overturned, 
at -leaſt always. beaten, almoſt as ſoon. as attacked, 
_ eſpecially when by Freemen the attack was made. 
Thus Darius fell before the Greeks, ; who in all 
_ encounters, and with few men againſt multitudes, 
-had been long . accuſtomed to vanquiſh the Great 
King, and at. laſt ſeized his many Kingdoms, as 
long before they would have done, but for their 
- own. domeſtic, jealouſies and ſtrife. Thus too, An- 
tiochus fell before the Romans, and thus Tigranes. 
Lucullus ſaid well, that © the Lion never counts the 
number of the Sheep, when he who led but 
fourteen thouſand men, little more than two Le- 
gions, was told what myriads he had to encoun- 
ter. It was indeed an encounter between Lions 
and Sheep, nor found his men ſo much occaſion 
Vor. V. 5 for 
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for bghting as for laughing, to ſee ſuch a vaſt hoſt 
frightened and flying before a handful of men. 
From the little free State of the Samnites, the Ro- 

mans found more danger and oppoſition than from 
all the abſolute Princes in the world. Such is the 
mighty difference between the ſpirit of Freemen 
and of Slaves, between men who live and fight for 
themſelves, and men who breathe and act at the 
mere mercy of another. 

In the Eaſt the ſervitude of the Prople'4 is as blind 
and complete, as Tyranny, and Art, and Super- 
ſtition can make it. Does this Slavery 1 in the Peo- 
ple, Slavery the moſt ſtupid and abject, ſecure the 
Prince and fortify his Throne? So far otherwiſe, 
that the eaſtern Kings, they who are ſuch abſo⸗ 
lute Maſters of the lives and fortunes of their Sub- 
jects, are thence the more unſafe, and thence their 
Thrones the more unſtable 40. wavering. The 
higher he is, the more violent and probable i is his 
fall. The People indeed profeſs to adore him: 
N becauſe they are forced; or whether they do 
K through fear or ſuperſtition, their adoration is 
not accompanied with perſonal love; and the 
nearer he approaches to a God, the leſs affection 
he has from men. Where the diſtance is ſo vaſt, 
there can be no intercourſe of mutual kindneſs, nor 
can aught which cauſes only awe and terror, ever 
cauſe love and tenderneſs. He who would gain 
his People's hearts, muſt not ſet himſelf too high, 
nor them too low. Between Perſons who would 


Continue cordial friends ſome equality muſt be pre- 


ſerved, whether they be f men, or Kings 
and id People. P 


5 Sect. 
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Set. VI. The wet a precarious condi- 
tion of the greateſt Prince, who. is not 
beloved by his e No e can 
be, and why. | 


PEOPLE who poſſeſs no certain property, 


nor eſtabliſhment in their Country, are under 


no tye to their Country, nor holden by any 
obligation to their Prince, So that, as la Lou- 
biere obſerves in his hiſtorical relation of Siam, 
| ſince they muſt bear the ſame yoke under any 


Prince whatſoever, and ſince it is impoſſible to 


bear a heavier, they never concern themſelves 
about the fortune of their Prince. He ſays, expe- 
rience ſhews that upon the leaſt trouble or attempt, 
they let the Crown go quietly to him, whoever 
he be, that has moſt force or , moſt policy. A 
Siameſe will readily die to diſcharge private hate, 
to be releaſed from a wretched life, or to eſcape a 
. cruel Death: but to die for their Prince and Coun- 
try, is a virtue unknown there. They want the 
motives which animate free men: they have no 


liberty, no certain property, conſequently no at- 


tachment to their native ſoil. - Inſomuch that thoſe. 
of them who are taken captives. by the King of 
Pegu, will reſide peaceably in that Country, at a 
| ſmall diſtance- from their own frontiers. They 
ſoon forget their native abodes, where they knew 
nought but ſervitude, and bear the preſent becauſe 


no worſt than the laſt, The Natives of Pegu 


too, - when carried into Siam, ſhew the ſame in- 
difference to return home, and for the ſame reaſon. 


The Kings of the Eaſt, ſays he, are regarded as 


the adoptive Sons of Heaven, their ſouls believed 
to be celeſtial, in virtue as much tranſcending other 


K 8 = ſouls, | 
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ſouls, as their royal lot. appears happier than that 
of. the; reſt; of men. Yet if one of their Subjects 


I : i. £ # a. — 14. 421914 1 1 25 1 K 
revolt, the People begin preſently to doubt which 


of the two ſouls is moſt valuable, that of the law- 
ful Prince, or that of the rebellious Subject, and 


whether the heavenly adoption be not paſſed. 
from the King to the Subject. Their Hiſtg- 


Ties are full of ſuch examples. He likewiſe quotes 
Father Martinius, who ſays that the Chineſe are 


"often perſuaded, that in changing their Sovereign 
they follow the will of Heaven, and have ſome- 
_ times' preferred a common Robber to the reigning. 


Prince. 


* » 


But beſides, ſays he, that ſuch deſpotic autho- 
rity is almoſt deſtitute of defence, the exerciſe of it 
centering altogether in the Prince, is weak for 
Want of ſpreading and communication. Whoever 
would diſpoſſeſs the Prince, has little more to do 
_ «than to take upon him the ſpirit and perſon of a 


Prince; becauſe all the authority being confined to 
one, and exerted but by one, is preſently tranſ- 


\ ferred, for want of many employed and intereſted 
to preſerve it; and there is none but the Prince 
concerned or able to. defend the Prince. He adds, 
- that it appears, that in the ancient rebellions in 
China, whoſoever ſeized the royal Seal, preſently 


rendered himſelf maſter. of all; for the People al- 


ways obeyed orders where-ever the Seal appeared, 


without enquiring into {whoſe hands it was. Such 
too is the jealouſy and care with which the King 
of Siam keeps his, which he truſts with no man, 

as to make it credible, that the obedience of the 
People there alſo follows the Seal. So that the 


chief danger of. theſe Princes ariſes from things 


- whence they hope their chief ſecurity, whether it 


be from a great Army, or a Seal: Whoever 
gains theſe, is preſently King. The ſame is true 
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of a great Treaſure, the laſt reſource in hari 


Governments, The People there are under 


_ continual ſtate of ruin and poverty, and being con- 


ſtantly drained,' canfiot furniſſl any ſudden ſupply 


upon ſudden exigency. The Prince therefore muſt 
truſt to what he has, and that likewiſe being 


liable to be feized, may be turned-againſt him, 
ſerve to exalt the Uſurper. Upon this 
la r remarks juſtly, that beſides the ex- 


hauſting and ſpoiling of: the People, by draws 
ing from them great ſunts to fill his - treaſure, it 
frequently helps forward the ruin of him who has 


gathered it, and as it was collected to preſerve 
him, it is employed and diſſipated to undo him. 
This is the ſubſtance of what that Author ſays in 


the latter part of the fourteenth Chapter, Part the 
third. eee 


80 much 460 a Prince 5 by boundleſh voter; 


by enſlaving his People, and having an intereſt and 
pre different from theirs. They have no ability 


to ſupport. him, nof any reaſon: They have no 
money to give him, becauſe he has taken all, or 


too much: They have nothing of their own to de- 


nd, and why ſhould they ren mar; knee by 
ofing 18 hey loſe N 8 


3 
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DISCOURSE XI. 


o. NOBILITY. 


beg. 15 The political cauſe af Nobility 
They are readily reſpected by the People: 


apt to oppreſs. Nobility without Virtue, 


what. The Spirit of Nobility, what it 


5 ought to be. 


AF: TER 15 much ſaid about the" people, it | 


not be improper to add ſomething 
cbr the Nobility, As by the People I mean 
not the idle and indigent rabble, under which name 
the People are often underſtood and traduced, but 


all who have property, without the privileges of No- 


| bility ; fo by the latter I mean ſuch as are polleſſed 
of privileges denied to the People. 


In a State no man ought to riſe above the ef, 8 


without giving the reſt ſome equivalent for ſuc 


ſuperiority; and for all public diſtinction there 
_ ought to be ſome public merit. As it is wiſe in a 
Prince or a State to employ men of virtue and ca- 
pacity, it is but juſt to reward them. This was 
the natural riſe of the Roman Senators, choſen for 


their ability and experience to direct the State, and 


dignified with the title of Conſcript Fathers, as were 
their deſcendants by that of Patricians. Their 
duty aroſe from their dignity, and their dignity re- 
compenſed their duty. Thus they merited their 
pre-eminence and popular eſtimation; nor did the 


People ever fail! in reverence to them, until they 


failed 
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failed in their reſpe& to the People, and hardly 
then. So natural it is for power to encroach, and 
ſo much apter are men in authority to depart 
from moderation, than the People from ſubjection. 
As property begets power, ſo does power property: 
The Senators, they who ſwayed the State, en- 
_ groſſed the riches of the State. The People were 
poor, and kept poor by the Nobility, who op- 
preſſed them by exceſſive uſury, and when they 
could not ſatisfy the debt, ſeized their perſons, 
and kept them in bonds. The violence was too 
great, the uſage too ignominious to be always borne 
by a free and bold People, who therefore in their 
own defence forced the Nobility to allow them 
_ Magiſtrates and ProteQors of their own. Thus 
began the popular Tribunes, Officers who fre- 
quently mortified the Nobility, taught the People 
to aſpire in their turn, and to aſſert a right to all 
the higheſt Honours. This was the effect and pu- 
niſhment of Patrician Pride. The People were 
content to be governed; but when their Gover- 
nors inſulted and oppreſſed them, they aſſumed a 
ſhare in governing themſelves = . 

The People are the materials of Government, 
their protection its end, nor can it have any other; 
and that Government is a Monſter where the Peo- 
ple have no ſhare, ſuch a Monſter as nature pro- 
duces not, a Head unconcerned for the Body and 
Members, and, inſtead of nouriſhing, devouring 
them. In Society no man ſhould be higher than 
others, but for the good of others; when that 
good is not obtained, when he conſiders himieit 
only for himſelf, and purſues his own advantage 
to the hurt of others, his elevation is prepoſterous; 
it is againſt juſtice and nature, and better he de- 
ſcend than all men fink. Nature produces no No- 
bility, nor do the greateſt when they come into 
the world, ſurpaſs the meaneſt in features, com- 
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plexion or ſtrength. The difference is created by 


civil eſtabliſhment, which confers Nobility for po- 


Btical ends, but cannot convey a great ſoul with a 
great name, any more than ſtature or ſtrength. 


It would be well, if, when the beſt men are thus 


raiſed, their deſcendants would continue to reſem- 


ble them. When they do not, their degeneracy 


is a ſcandal to themſelves as well as injurious to 


the Public, and thence the more ſcandalous. For 
being elated none of them have any cauſe, ſince it 
is incumbent upon them to ſurpaſs others in Virtue 


as well as in Title. e 
Nobility without Virtue. is but exalted infamy, 
and the ſevereſt thing you can ſay of a great man, 
is to call him mean; and mean he is if he do 


mean things, let his name be ever ſo ſounding ; 
nay, he is mean when his behaviour is not great. 


Tze abſence of good qualities is abundant.reproach ; 


but where he has many evil and none good, he be- 
comes a diſgrace to his Country, ought to be the 
ſcorn of his order, and conſigned to the rabble, as 
he is already one of them in maſquerade. His 

ſpirit ought to be noble like his name, full of 


private: benevolence, full of public zeal, abhorring 


corruption, deſpiſing little perſonal advantages, do- 


ing juſtice to every man, ſeeking the good of all 
men; his example illuſtrious as his title, above 
falſhood, above Jucre. It is thus he deſerves ſu- 
periority and praiſe, and were he not noble, has 
a claim to be ſo. He honours a great ſtation more 


than a great ſtation can him. Greatneſs of ſoul 


is above the gift of a man; a Crown cannot con- 


vey it, but only diſtinguiſh it, and does honour to 
itſelf by honour fo beſtowed.“ Little to be valued 
is that reverence which is paid only to title and 
rank; nor will a wiſe man much regard that re- 


ſpect which would be paid to his footman, were 
his footman in the ſame ſtation. True eſteem is 
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Sed. II. The Duty of 4 "NoWeinkn to his 


©. Country. In Virtue and public ER. he 
_ ouy cht to ſurpaſs others. 
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195 8 - neceſl R and ignorance, as well as through a 
Vicious education. Even Fun. cannot excuſe 
the baſe a actions o of a man of rank He: who has a 


A mind, wi in Bar at 0 even in poverty; 
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is ker common W den to by * to their 1 


to conſy It- and promote its intereſt; it is no more 
than the duty which all men owe it; and upon 
public men, men of eminence and title, this duty 


is more particularly incumbent: They are of moſt 
conſideration, they are better qualified (it is to 


their irreparable ſhame if they are not) and they 
are already poſſeſſed of their reward, by being 


What they are. 
Whoever is indifferent LON the red of hie 


Country, let his condition be ever ſo low, is un- 
| worthy to live in it, and it ought to drive him out ; 
for he who 1 is not its friend, is its enemy. Though 
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he may have no fortune, he, has gill | va- 
| Juable to engage him; he has a life to loſe or to 
be protected, and by being protected by the Pub- 


lic, he is bound, nay, he is paid to wiſh it well 


and to defend it. Beſides this, common humani- 


ty, the intereſt, and diſtreſs, and preſervation of 
his acquaintance and neighbours, or relations, are 


powerful calls upon him to love and promote the 


good of the whole. He who has no.public, Virt . 


can hardly be thought to have any other; ſince 
out of a complication of private virtues public virtue 


ariſes, out of tenderneſs and mercy, out of gene- 


loſity and goodneſs of ſpirit, out of "friendſhip and 
juſtice, out of Love for Liberty, and Right, and 
Peace, as likewiſe from an averſion to Intruſion 
and Violence, to Uſurpation and Servitude. 


A Paſſion for the public Weal is the nobleſt 
paſſion that can poſſeſs the heart, of man, and he 
Who has it not can have little elſe that is . 100 or 
s itſelf 


laudable there. A benevolent heart intere 
even in the concerns of remote Nations, and in 


Revolutions which befell many ages ago. Who 
can read of free Nations falling into bondage, of 
Virtue depreſſed, of Villainy exalted, Without 


ſympathy and commiſeration ? Who, even at. this 


diſtance, or a thouſand ages hence, can behold the i 
divine Brutus periſhing in defence of 'the moſt 
righteous cauſe upon earth, behold the e 5 


Antony, the faithleſs OQavius, triumphing 


the worſt, without being touched with ed, 


touched with | forrow'? Or ſee, without emotion 


and heavineſs, theſe and the ſucceeding Tyrants 
mowing down, with ' ſettled ary” WHT was 


good and glorious amongſt men? 


If public Spirit be the duty of all men, the duty 
not only of the middle, but the loweſt order, how 


much public Spirit is to be expected from the No- 
bility, from them upon whom their Country has 


poured 


| 


E 


e 
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poured its higheſt favours, upon whom it ſhould 


rely for the laſt zeal and ſervices ? What can be 


ſo juſt, what ſo dear, what ſo noble and compre- 
henſive, what ſo much a duty, as to love and 


maintain what gave us not only birth, but fortune, 


| honours and diſtinction? It is but gratitude to a 


generous benefactor: and if we are ungrateful, ſo 


ſovereignly ungrateful, what good quality have 


we? Againſt Ingrates the ancient Perſians had an 


expreſs Law, very penal and rigorous. They 


conſidered ingratitude as the ſource of all enmities 


amongſt men, and an indication of the vileſt ſpirit, 
nor believed it poſſible for an ungrateful man to 


love the Gods or Men, or his Friends, Parents, 


or Country. Surely he that loves not the laſt, 
can love none of the reſt, and ingratitude to one's 
Country implies univerſal] ingratitude. 1 1 


Sed. III. A nobleman void of good Qua- 


lities, or poſſeſſed with bad, à miſerable 
Character. The Baſeneſs and Corruption 
of the Roman Nobility; its fatal conſe- 


75 A NOBLEMAN and not a Patriot, is a wild 


& contradiction, at beſt a pitiful and depraved 
character, What is he? Surely not worthy to bear 


any truſt for his Country, or to ſhine in her ho- 
nours, if he make no Conſcience of his truſt, if he 
betray it, or be indifferent about it, or want pub- 
lic faith and zeal, uncorruptible faith and affec- 
tionate zeal. As public Henours: ſhould be given 
for public Spirit, public Spirit ſhould ever accom- 
pany public Honours :- nor. without that has any 
man a right to theſe, either to obtain them or to keep 
them. By ſuch an eſſential defect and diſqualifi- 


cation 
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cation he degrades himſelf, and forfeits what he 
has no capacity to enjoy. He 1s afterwards to be 
conſidered as an Intruder, a Mimic who indeed 
acts a part, but ſuſtains no real Dignity. Nor 
can the ornaments and prerogatives of his Order 
ſerve for aught but to expoſe him to conſtant ri- 


dicule and deſpight; like many of the Nobility in 
the time of Salluſt, who ſays of them, * That 
they were like ſo many Statues, and beſides 


© their pompous name had nothing to recommend 
. 6 them.“ 


The ſtupidity of the Roman Nobility was far 


from being their worſt quality. They were cor- 
rupted, debauched, oppreſſive, inſolent, venal; 
mercenary men who betrayed the Public, who 
_ *edebaſed themſelves to make vile traffic af their 
voices and power in the State, ſold Juſtice, ſold 


Countries, gave judgment againſt the Innocent for 


money, or neglected to do it when the Innocent 
had none: For money they prote &ed public Ene- 
mies, for money authoriſed dameſtic Oppreſſors. 
Whoever would fee a true picture of them, need 
only read the ſtory of the War againſt Jugurtha 
Fnely told by Salluſt. By their Corruption they 
haſtened the downfal of Liberty, of which in truth 

corrupt men are never worthy, What they after- 
wards ſuffered in the civil war, from the rage of 
Uſurpers, was a juſt puniſhment upon them for 
ſuch ſhameful degeneracy and corruption. Thence- 
forth they ſerved for continual ſacrifices to ſucceed- 


ing Tyrants. They might thank themſelves : Had 


they been juſt and uncorruptible, they might have 
ſaved themſelves and the State. By their Corrup- 


tion and Venality, by their .Pride and. Oppreſſion, 
they had loſt; their power. 


Whenever Government becomes corrupt and 


opprellive, it, grows al that moment hated and 


weak. 
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weak. Hence ambitious men find temptation an 
opportunity to overturn it. They will find enougt 
to ſay againſt it, and enow to hear them ; what 
they ſay will be greedily ſwallowed. The lot that 
is diſliked, is generally believed the worſt that can 
happen, another is defired, and a remedy hoped 
from a change, which ſeldom brings one. When- 
ever the preſent governors are hated, their Com- | 
petitors are ſure of being admired, though perhaps 
much worſe. But - the eyil which is immediately 
felt is thought heavieſt, and to get rid of it 
a a heavier is often incurred. Beſides men will ven- 
ture a miſchief to themſelyes, if by it they can 
afflict their enemies. Rl Roman 0 bad 


"LO! 


Jared Peg to make the e Noble Slaves, | Theſe made 
.once a great figure: At preſent a ſmall Officer in 


the Army is of more Account than a Nobleman of | 
Denmark. ; 


Sed. IV. The . of the publie Cor- 
den generally from the Nobility : 


How ruinous this to the Public, and to 
themſelves. 


T HE firſt great ils that - was given to | the 
Liberties of France, was. given by the No- 
bility, who conſented, in the reign of Charles the 
| ſeventh, as Philip de Comines obſerves, that the 
Court ſhould raiſe money upon their 'Tenants, for 
the venal conſideration of HaYing ſhare of that 


money | 


V 
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money to themſelves (a). He adds, that by this that 


King brought a heavy ſin upon his own ſoul and 


upon that of his Succeſſors, and gave his Kingdom 
a wound which would continue long to bleed, 
Upon this occaſion, I cannot forbear quoting ano- 
ther paſſage from that good Frenchman, that honeſt 
Politician, worthy Hiſtorian. Is there, ſays he, 
© a Prince upon earth, who has power to lay a 
« ſingle penny upon his Subjects, without the grant 


and conſent of thoſe who are to pay it, other- 
wiſe than by Tyrann and Violence ?: No 
Prince can levy it, wileſs through Tyranny, and 
under the penalty of excommunication. But there 
are thoſe who are brutiſh enough not to know what 
they can do or omit 1n this affair.” 

Theſe impoſitions grew on 00e e as 


ſoon as they grew arbitrary: Charles the ſeventh, 
ho began them, never raiſed annually above an 
hundred and eighty thouſand pounds. His Son 
Lewis XI. almoſt trebled that Revenue; and ſince 
then, all that the Kingdom and People had, even to 
their ſkins; has hardly been thought ſufficient for 


their Kings. All this might have been eaſily fore- 


ſeen; but a little preſent lucre blinded the French 
Nobility. | 


By money got with their conſent, the Court 


could maintain Armies without their conſent. ;. and 
it was too late to defend their public privileges, 
when they had given away the public purſe, the 
firſt and greateſt privilege, the bulwark of all the 
reſt, They afterwards found, by dear experience, 
that nothing which hurts their Country could in the 

. iſſue benefit them, and that in betraying the rights 
of the Public, e had ee their own, By 


flattering 


05 A cecy conſentirent les 1 de F rance, pour 
certaines penſions qui leur furent proces, pour les 


| deniers qu'on 1 Jeverout en leurs terres. 
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flattering and exalting the Crown for ſome preſent 
gratuity, ſome poor perſonal advantages, they 
brought themſelves to a flaviſh dependance upon 
the Crown for all the advantages of honour and 
life. Neither could the Crown be blamed for 
giving them money, if it was true that they would 
not do their duty, would not ſerve their Country, 
without money. By it however they gained little. 
Beſides the meanneſs and diſgrace of it, what they 


got corruptly, they waſted prodigally, and ruined : 


their poſterity without mending their own condi- 
tion. It was moreover a temptation to the Crown 
to graſp at all, ſince whatever it coveted, it knew 
how to accompliſh. 1 

What the Nobility did, others were too ready 
to imitate, and the Court took. advantage of the 
venality of all. So that Mezeray had too much 
cauſe to ſay what he does of the States General 
| holden in the beginning of the reign of Charles the 
eighth, that the Preſident of the States, many of 
the Eccleſiaſtics, and ſeveral Deputies, ſold them- 
ſelves to the Court, and betrayed the public cauſe. 
It muſt be owned that whatever the Court acquired 
this way, was but a poor acquiſition, not the 
hearts of the People, but the venal mouths of 
their Deputies. Nor can a Monarchy be ever 
ſtrengthened by any acquiſitions which weaken the 
People. It is at beſt but the ſtrength of a man in 
= frenzy and convulſions, mighty for a time, and 


ſupernatural, but ending in miſerable faintneſs, 
 anguor and death. 


and to appear, | againſt natur 
debauched, and even ſtupid, like” the firſt Brutus 
under Tarquin. The natural heavineſs of Galha 
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; geg. v. The geh of public Liberty 


to the Nobility. How faſt Tyrants deſtroy 
them. The range degeneracy f the Ro- 
man Nobility : contemptible, yet proud: 
ſubject to be degraded for baſe Morals ' or 
poverty. eee „„ 


1 N a free Country the Nobility | have” room to 


exerciſe all their virtues! Un er an Albitrat 


: Prince what virtue they have they muſt hide ; ſince 
if it be ſignal, 'they may find'it fatal. It is ecitfh 


that by moſt it is marked with a jealous eye, and 


| ſuch jealouſy ſeldom ſleeps or for gives ( (a). The Po- 
litics' of almoſt all the. Cæſars 
than bloody devices to mürder every man of qua- 
lity ſignal for any virtue military or civil}, &r for 
wealth and family. Tacitus is full of ſuch exam 5 


were nothing elſe 


ples, and I have elſewhere referred ' to them. It 


was treaſonable to be noble; capital to be rich; 

criminal to have borne honours, criminal to have 

declined them; and the reward of worth and vir- 

'tue was quick and inevitable deſtruction; ſays. Ta- 

citus. So that men of character, poſſeſſed of great 
t 


* 


qualities, were, for ſafety, 70 0 to diſguiſe 
| mean, fawning, 


was ſuppoſed to be aſſumed, purpoſely to eſcape 


the deadly ſuſpicion of the ſeveral ”Tyrants urider 


whom he had lived. Such was the ſplendor of his 


race, and ſuch the terrible ſpirit of thoſe times 
: (which he had eſcaped) Wot thence colour was 


miniſtered 


(a) Promptiſſimus quiſque Gevitia Principi intereide- 
. 8 Tc. 
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miniſtered for beſtowing the name of real wiſdom 
upon that which in him was real, heavineſs, as the 
ſame author obſerves. Through this fear and pre- 
caution, under the Tyranny of Domitian, Tacitus 
ſays, men were ſo careful to conceal their faculr 
ties, that they loſt a great ſpace. of their life in 
ſilence and non-exiſtence, inſomuch, that they had 
ſurvived not only others. but themſelves. Now 
where was the advantage, where the honour of 
being Noble, when ſuch as were Noble were 
obliged to act meanly, and to ſeem mean? It was 
all mock-honour, and, a misfortune to poſſeſs it. 
Under ſuch. preſſure and, terrors could virtue riſe or 
flouriſh, a thing too rade, gen where it was ent 
| couraged? | 
In fact moſt of the Nobility were what they ſeem- 
ed, corrupt, baſe, ſervile, void of ſpirit and vir- 

tue, deſtitute of accompliſhments, in name only 
and fortune diſtinguiſhed from the Rabble, and 

therefore worſe than they. Ridiculous is a noble 
name without noble qualities. Is a fruit- tree to be 
regarded, which bears no fruit? The reaſoning of 
Marius is unanſwerable (a). The illuſtrious virtue 
of the founder of a family, is but a perpetual re- 
| proach upon his deſcendants, if they want virtue. 
The merit of our forefathers derives none upon us, 
no more than their crimes do guilt, Is it any praiſe 
to a coward, that he had an anceſtor who was 
brave? He has much cauſe to be aſhamed, none 
to glory, yet probably will glory in ſpite of ſhame. 
The leſs merit generally the more pride, and no- 
thing is more common than to find in very worth- 
leſs, in very corrupt men, notable ſtatelineſs and 
inſolence. 1 have known men of the moſt faſti- 
3 dious 


(a) Quanto vita Nora prachar, GET horum fo- 
cordia flagitiofior, 
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dious ſpirit and confident men, do actions little 


and baſe, known them falſe, ſordid, unjuſt. What 


can be more odious than ſuch men, what more 


contemptible:? Do not titles and Honours, if they 


have any, render them more contemptible, more 
, odious ? for a great man to be diſhoneſt and cor- 


rupt, is infamy in abundance ; but when to cor- 


ruption and diſhoneſty he adds inſolence and diſ- 
dain, he is completely infamous, and claims ab- 


horrence from all men, „ 
It was part of the office of the public Cenſors at 

Rome, to weed the Senate, and to degrade un- 
worthy Senators: Nor could that illuſtrious dig- 


nity be gained or kept without a ſuitable fortune. 
It was not thought honourable or ſafe, that any 
one with an ill character and no eſtate, ſhould. 


act and vote. amongſt magiſtrates and Lawgivers ; 
that a man of bad morais ſhould direct the public 
manners and diſpoſe of property, yet have none. 


Nor was aught more juſt, than that they who had 


the ſpirit of the worſt Plebetans, as well as the 
poverty, ſhouid be reduced into the claſs of men 


whom they reſembled. A Senator was at firſt 


no more than a Plebeian well accomphiſhed, and 


therefore ennobled ; and it was but reaſonable, 
that Senators, who wanted accompliſhments, ſhould 
be declared Plebeians again, when in effect they 
were ſo before. Nobility was the price of worth, 
and without worth, reckoned Uſurpation. It was 


thought equitable uſage, as to raiſe men of merit, : 
ſo to pull down the men who happened to be raiſed 
without it. The worthleſs Nobility were a ſcan- 


dal to the worthy, as well as to their own an- 
ceſtors; nor was it juſt that the worſt ſhould be 

ennobled, when the beſt could be no more. Great 
qualities were accounted natural Nobility, ſuch as 

no favour, no power could beſtow ; and the power 


which 
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which exalted worthleſs men, was thought rather 
to debaſe itſelf than to honour them. Beſides it 
was diſgraceful and dangerous to the State, that 
men unqualified, corrupt, venal, infamous, ſhould 
be allowed any ſhare in the ſway ; that an Igno- 
rant and a Mercenary ſhould have equal weight 
with the ableſt Senators, and upright Patriots. 


Set. VI. Public Virtue juſtly due from 
Nobility to the Public. They ought to 
be zealous for Liberty upon their own ac- 
„ 1 


II is but juſt to the Public, for men to merit 
the ſtations which they hold in it, to render 
themſelves worthy of the privileges and emoluments 
which they enjoy from it. To take a reward with- 
out deſerving it, is a ſort of robbery, eſpecially 
when to that reward public Service and Duty are 
annexed, The Nobility of a Country have more 
advantages from it than the reſt of the Natives, and 
are therefore more bound in honour and conſcience 
to ſerve it. It is for this only they are, or ſhould 
be Noble. For their own ſake alſo they are bound 
to ſtudy its proſperity, and to guard its Liberty and 
Laws. Where theſe are precarious, ſo will be 
their dignity, which can never be ſafe where Li- 
berty is not ſo, unleſs in an eſtabliſhed Ariſtocracy, 
of which I do not now ſpeak. By ſuch righteous 
conduct, a conduct ſo worthy of public Leaders, 
fo incumbent upon the Protectors of their Coun- 
try, they entail ſecurity upon their families, and 
glory upon their own name. For under Tyranny 
even the memory of great Men 1s denied Juſtice, 
Arulenus Ruſticus was condemned for having pub- 
liſned the life and praiſes of Thraſea Pætus, a glo- 
rious Patriot murdered by Nero, who hated _ 
ett db 3 +S | e e . E N . tor 
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for his virtue, which the Monſter laboured to ex- 
tirpate from the earth. Herennius Senecio was 
put to death under Domitian, for doing the like 
juſtice to the virtuous memory of Helvidius Priſ- 

cus. Even the books were doomed to the flames; 
ſo zealous were theſe Tyrants to deſtroy the name 
as well as the life of every excellent perſon. But 
in ſpite of the Tyrants, in ſpite of all their er 
and rage, thoſe precious names are ſtill preſerved 

ſtill praiſed: So will be the ' names of. all great 
Men remarkably. good.; and, to heighten. the glory 
of theſe, the, infamy of great bad Men, will, be 

never ſuffered to periſh. Here therefore, 1s the 
choice, to be immortal in Praiſe, or in Reproach, 


DISCOURSE XN, 
Ol public Teaching and Teachers. 


Sect. I. Whoever is head of the State ought 5 
to be head of the Religion of the State. 
The force of early impreſſions, with their 


uſe and abuſe. 


FI*ACITUS fays, that no government was 
1 ever ſufficiently powerful to repreſs the tur- 
bulent ſallies of a people, who were once brought 
to ſanQify and RY the evil doings and de- 

vices of men as real parts and aQs of Religion. 
Never was any obleryation more true; and it 
ſhews of what importance it is to Government to 
take care how the People are nurtured, that ſhe 
public education be rational and juſt, and that 
lubjeQs be nof taught to reyerence any authority 
in the State more than the civil authority, or indeed 
OY e to 
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to behold or feel any other whatſoever. Where 
the public Teachers depend not upon the Magi- 


ſtrate, his ſubje cis will no longer depend upon 


im, but upon their Teachers, nor obey him when 


taught diſobedience by them. It is dangerous to 


the Magiſtrate to have his pcople believe, that ariy 
man, or ſet of men, has more intereſt with God 


than he has, ſince then, the ſame man, 'or ſet 


of men, will of courſe have more intereſt with 
his people, Every Magiſtrate therefore who would 
rule with proper awe and in proper ſecurity, muſt 
be at the head of the Church as well as of the 
State. This was the juſt policy of the Caliphs 
in Arabia and Egypt, this the policy of the 
Sophis of Perſia, and this is the policy of the 


Crown of Great Britain. The great Turk aſſumes 


not the name, but he exerciſes the power by making 
and unmaking the Mufti at his pleaſure. 

In diſcourſing of public Teaching, I do not 
mean to conſider. the courſe or method of educa- | 
tion in ſchools and univerſities, but to examine the 
effects of ignorance or underflanding in the peo- 
ple, and how much it concerns a tate what no- 
tions are inſtilled into them concerning Religion 
and Government, x 

1 believe it will be allowed juſt, that ſuch im- 
preſſions as are moſt wiſe and virtuous, and wor- 


thy to laſt, ſhould be firſt made, not only becauſe 
they are moſt important, but becauſe the moſt ear- 
ly impreſſions are likely to abide longeſt, eſpecially 
when the underſtanding finds afterwards cauſe to 
. approve; and retain what the mind had already i im- 


_bibed, Upon our ſpirits, whilſt yet young and 
tender, any! ideas whatſoever may be ſtamped, 


however fooliſh, however mad, or even pernicious. 


Nay, ſuch are very eaſily infuſed, though very 


hard to be removed. This is ' exemplified in the 


eminent ſtübbornneſs of religious errors. What 
is 
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is more monſtrous than ſome of theſe, what more 


repugnant to all common ſenſe and human happi- 


neſs, what more diſhonourable to the attributes of 
God, what more diſgraceful to the reaſon of men, 


or more baneful to ſociety? Yet what upon earth 


is maintained with ſuch fondneſs, with ſuch zeal 
and obſtinacy ? Whence comes all this ferocity for 
the ſupport of folly, often in defence of miſery, but 


from hence, that theſe reveries are for the moſt 


part very early ſucked in, beſides that they are 


confirmed by ſuperſtition, which teaches men not 
to reaſon, but to fear, not to fee but to believe? 


I know not that thing which human minds may 


not be taught to adore, let it be ever ſo abſurd, 
ever ſo deformed, or deſtructive, whether Croco- 


diles and Serpents, or Impoſtors and Dæmons. 
Nay, what they often adore does not even exiſt, 


but is only fancied, like the imaginary Deity men- 
_ tioned and ridiculed by Cicero, called Aus locutus, 
the Voice that ſpoke, or like the Idols mentioned by 
St. Paul, who of them ſays truly, © that they were 
© nothing in the world ;* that is, they were only 
ſtatues and names. „„ 


Of this openneſs of the ſoul to receive impreſ- 


ſions readily, and of its fondneſs for impreſſions 
early received, excellent uſe might be made, though 


it has happened to be generally miſapplied and 
abuſed. The mind may be taught true propoſi- 
tions as well as falſe, ſuch as tend to its honour and 


advantage, as well as thoſe which tend to its hurt 


and diſgrace. People may be brought up with an 


high opinion of their own reaſon as well as with a 


low, and learn to exerciſe it as well as to lay it 


aſide, to conſider and prize it as a gift and guide 
given them by God, as well as to rail at it, and 
to diſtruſt its guidance. As in ſome countries 


(alas! too many) they are educated to love delu- 
ſion, and to adore deluders, they might in others 
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be inſtructed to deſpiſe deluders and to abhor de- 
luſion; here to love liberty and right, as there to 
bear bondage and miſrule; to love God without 
being cheated and impoveriſhed in his holy name, 
to honour Governors, but to own no allegiance 
to Oppreſſors; to know that the wiſe God can- 


not command fooleries, nor good Magiſtrates rule 
violently. 


Se. II. The ignorance of the People no 
pledge of ſecurity to their Governors. 


The ignorant Rabble always moſt tu- 
multuous. 


GOVERNORS are not the leſs ſecure be- 
cauſe their ſubjes have ſenſe and diſcern- 
ment; 1 think they are much more ſo, and that 
from the ſtupidity and blindneſs of their people 
they have conſtant danger to apprehend ; as blind 
men are apter to be miſled than men that have 
eyes. The ignorant and fooliſh are eternally ſub- 
ject to miſguidance, eternally apt to be inflamed | 
by Incendiaries, to be deceived and drawn awa 
by Demagogues. Such as have no underſtand- 
Ing of their own, will be ever at the mercy and 
command of thoſe who can gain their admiration 
and eſteem, and will ever follow the man who 
can beſt ſeduce them. Thus the cauſeleſs muti- 
nies in Armies, thus unprovoked tumults and in- 
ſurrections in Cities and Countries, generally con- 
fiſt of the ignorant and brutal Rabble, excited 
and conducted by wretches often as low as them- 
ſelves, only of ſuperior craft, and the bad are chiefl 
uided by the worſt. Such was the ſedition of the 


gions in Pannonia, i in the beginning of the reign 
of Tiberius. 5 


c In 
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In the Camp, fays Tacitus, there was one 
Percennius, formerly a buſy Leader in the em- 
© broilments of the Cheatre, and now a common 
© ſoldier; a fellow of a petulant, declaming 
tongue, and by inflaming parties in the 'Play- 
© houſe, well qualified to ' excite and infatuate a 
© crowd. This Incendiary practiſed upon the ig- 
© norant and unwary, He engaged them in 
© nightly confabulations, -and by little and little 
© incited them to violence and diſorders, ànd to- 
© wards the evening when the ſobereſt and beſt 
affected are withdrawn, he aſſembled the worſt 
and moſt turbulent. When he had thus ripened 
© them for ſedition, and other ready incendiaries 
© were, combined with him, he perſonated a law- 
© ful Commander, and harangued them.“ His 
harangue was artful and vehement, and by it he 
quite fired the credulons multitude. All licentivof- 
neſs followed and terrible outrages,” eſpecially when 
Vibulenus, another incendiary and common ſol- 
dier, had inflamed them with 'freſh fury by an im- 
pudent lye, as if his brother had lately periſhed. 
for promoting the common cauſe. Inſomuch that 
had it not appeared that the Impoſtor never had 
any brother, to atone for that imaginary murder 
their General was in danger of ſuffering a real 
one. Now during all this inſurrection and up- 
toar of the common herd (for of ſuch only it con- 
fiſted) the General was till dutifully obeyed by 


| the Centurions, and by all the ſoldiers of any 
þ Indeed all ſudden diſorders are raiſed, all fu- 
1 'rious and unjuſt Tey6lutions ' are © accompliſhed, 
ll chiefly by the groſs and 'undiſtinguiſhing crowd, 
| "nurtured in no principles, or bad ones, ready to 
Bi take every impreſſion and alarm, to love or to 
1 hate by impulſe and direction, and to be guided 
NY not 
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not by juſtice and ſenſe, but by paſſion and names, 


und cries...” - 


One tumult is generally the picture of all others; 
and reaſon, which is a calm and orderly thing, 
can ſcarce have part in any, but inſtead of it rage 
and wilfulneſs bear ſway: Like the, uproar in 


_ Epheſus againſt St. Paul, ſtirred up by the Shrine- 
makers to Diana. A terrible inſurrection there 


was, and a hideous clamour, The whole city 


was filled with confuſion, yet the greater part of 


the multitude knew not wherefore they were come 
together. They only agreed in their common 
phrenzy and in a common cry, that great was 
Diana of the Epheſians; and this cry was the only 


argument which they continued to urge for the 
ſpace of two hours againſt what the Apoſtle had 
declared; namely, that they were no Gods 
© which were made with hands;* a moſt ſelf-evi- 


dent and pious truth, if ever there were any. But 


this manly and benevolent doQrine ſerved only to 
provoke, not to convince a rabble nurtured in 


blind error, and therefore furious to defend it. 


Sect. II. The untaught vulgar, how liable 


to be ſeduced. The great Power of their 
Teachers over them. „ 


II does not at all follow from the ignorance of 


the people, that they are thence the more like- 
ly to be peaceable ſubjects. The more ignorant 
they are, the more eaſily they are deceived; and 


ſuch who depend, not upon reaſon, but upon au- 


thority and men, are the ſureſt dupes of Ambition 


and Craft, the certam materials for every public 
_ combuſtion, A few loud, or ſolemn, or even 
ſenſeleſs words artfully pronounced and applied, 


are ſufficient to raiſe their paſſions, to preſent them 
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1 with falſe objects of love and hate, to fill them 
l with fooliſh pity or fooliſh indignation, and to 
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harden them againſt all ſenſe and peace. It is 
| likely they may be even ſo blind and bewitched, 
ll as to think all their outrages and cruelties ſo ma- 
ny acts of juſtice, nay, of piety and merit, eſpe- 
= cially in countries where they are wickedly taught 
0 to believe, that violence and barbarities are well 
pleaſing to God and warranted by his will, pro- 
vided that, for their juſtification, his name be boldly 
uſed. Whoever can perſuade them, that their 
| lawful Governors are enemies to God, has it in 
his power to make them enemies to their lawful 
Governor; and then the next ſtep will be to 
rebel againſt their King, in order to ſhew thei 
obedience to the King of Kings. Of on ol og 
Neither is it any certain ſecurity to their Ruler, 
that they may be alſo taught to conſider him and 
his power as altogether irreſiſtible and ſacred, though 
he ſhould even degenerate into the moſt peſtilent 
Tyrant; ſince, beſides that ſuch doQrine is utterly 
_ againſt nature, which when thoroughly incenſed, 
will prove often too ſtubborn to be bound by any 
doctrine; there can be no conſtant dependence upon 
the operation of any principle which is itſelf founded 
upon. nonſenſe and falſehood, Whatever is abſolutely 
bil _ abſurd admits of infinite uncertainty and latitude in 
| ll | reaſoning from it, and a contradiction once granted 
; generally involves a man in a train of contradictions 
even to that contradiction and to one another. 
Moreover the reception of an abſurd poſition im- 
plies ſuch blindneſs in them who embrace it, that 
the ſame men who taught them, (for example) that 
they muſt never reſiſt upon any pretence whatſoever, 
may afterwards teach them to reſiſt even upon the: 
very pretence of defending non-reſiſtance. 
j Such inconſiſtencies we have ſeen. in our own 1 
i time. They who teach nonſenſe, claim hkewiſe | 
# = | | | | A right | ö 


. . 
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that of Turkey; nor can the power of the Sove- 
reign there be poſſibly carried higher, either in 
the minds of the People, or in the principles of their 
Religion. Yet where upon earth is ſovereign 
Power more precarious than there, where more 
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a right to declare the explanations of their own 


nonſenſe, and theſe they take care to accommo- 
date to their preſent temper and views, and to the 
ſeveral variations of their views. Nor from ſuch 


as they have inſtructed in folly have they cauſe to 
apprehend any diſcoveries to their diſadvantage, or 
that any inconſiſtency will be charged upon them. 
Men who ſubmit to be blind, have no right to ſee; 
and ye who ſees for them, will hardly ſuffer them 


to perceive any faults or errors in himſelf, So that 


he may perſuade them to one thing to-day, to 


another to-morrow, yet ſcorn to own any contradic- 
tion in his conduct, or in their practice. He will 
ſtill be ſure of their adherence, ſo long as they 

have not light enough to ſee that they want light; 
nor whilſt they delight in darkneſs, can they diſ- 


like him who keeps them in it. 


ect. IV. The deceitfulneſs of Dodrines 


which are againſt Reaſon and Nature. 


HERE can hardly be found under any Go- 


vernment 1gnorance more groſs than under 


perilous? and where is the life of the Sovereign ſo 
often ſacrificed? All men profeſs to adore his per- 


| ſon, all men own his authority to be without 
| bounds; no man pretends that it ought to be li- 


mited : Nay, to diſpute the doctrine and preroga- 
tive of his abſolute Will, would be as penal, as to 
call in queſtion the attributes, and even the Being 


of God; nor did it ever enter into their hearts to 


circumſcribe his Sovereignty by any law. They 
„ L 2 ets profeſs 
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profeſs paſſive obedience even unto death, though 
he command whole armies to precipitate them- 
ſelves from a rock, or to build him a bridge with 
piles of their bodies for his paſſing of rivers, or 
to kill each other to afford him ſport ; nor is he ever 
_ accountable for any action or exceſs whatſoever, 
though he deſtroy wantonly, and without all cauſe, 
a thouſand of his ſubjects in a day. Theſe are 
flights worthy the groſſneſs of Turks, worthy the 
_ groſs flattery of Turkiſh Divines; nor have any 
Divines exceeded them in ſtretching his laviſh 
 Dodrine, except ſome of our own, who have held 
it unlawful to reſiſt even for the ſalvation of hu- 
man kind. As they had thus improved upon the 
Turkiſh Caſuiſts, ſo in another inſtance they wrong- 
ed them, by aſſerting that this doctrine was the pe- 
culiar characteriſtic of their own Church, when it 
was that of the Mahometan Church many hundred 
But this doctrine, however ſavage and groſs, 
and however by it flatterers may pleaſe undiſcern- 
ing Princes, has been found ſo oppoſite to nature 
(as indeed it is to all common ſenſe) that it has 
proved too barbarous even for the barbarity of 
5 Furks : and of all Princes who have died violent- 
ly, none have died more tragically than theirs, 
none have found ſo little reſpeA and obedience. 
Theſe Gods upon earth; theſe ſhadows and images 
of the Almighty ; theſe brethren to the Sun; theſe 
_ givers of all earthly dignities and crowns, are, with 
all theſe their divine titles, often the ſport and 
--vicums of-the viteſt ses. 
This it is to carry ſubmiſſion beyond reaſon and 
nature. As every thing human is limited, ſo of 
courſe is human patience; and what avails theory 
againſt the bent of nature? You may bring people 
by teaching and ghoſtly faſcination, to ſay any 
thing be it ever ſo abſurd, ever ſo hurtful, perhaps 
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to believe it too. But there is difference between 
ſaying and bearing, between aſſenting and ſuffer- 


ing. When the trial comes, paſſion will. prove 
ſtronger than opinion. „ 
The moſt ignorant people, though they cannot 


reaſon, can be angry; and anger, whilſt it laſts, 


is their guide. Their other guides may dictate to 


them, and argue for them, but cannot feel for 


them, may govern their ideas, but not their rage. 


All ſchemes which pre- ſuppoſe the continual reſt 
or ſuppreſſion of the paſſions, are fooliſh and fan- 
taſtical, let the terrors and reſtrictions which they 
annex be ever ſo awful. What can be more ſo 
than the dread of hell, of everlaſting torture and 
burning; a penalty denounced by ſome, particu- 
larly by the Turks, againſt reſiſtance, and by ma- 
ny believed? Yet has this dreadful terror, even 
when corroborated with numerous guards and 
mighty armies, ſecured the thrones of Princes? 
No: Such as have truſted to it, have fallen in 
ſpight of it, perhaps becauſe they truſted to it. 


They who rule righteouſly want no ſuch deceitful 


ſupport ; for ſuch it is at beſt; and he who relies 


upon .it has generally no other to rely on, and 


Therefore deſerves not a better. It is not juſt that 


falſhood ſhould ſupport miſrule, or the holy name 


of God ſerve to ſhield an Oppreffor. A good 


Prince confides in the laws, and in his own up- 
right adminiſtration, and has no occaſion for re- 


courſe to hes and frauds, ſince he is ſure of the 


Sea, 
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Sect. V. The foregoing Reaſoning further 


illuſtrated. How much it behoves Rulers 
that their Subjects be well and rationally 


U 


pov little paſſive principles, and unlimited 


power, and mighty armies ſecure a Prince 


againſt public diſguſts, the Revolution at Conſtan- 
tinople the other day, is a ſignal proof and exam- 
? 5 and many ſuch examples have happened there. 
Tie 


is the ſecond within the ſpace of ſeven and 


twenty years. A Prince whoſe Authority knew no 
bounds, one by whoſe breath all men lived, and 
the greateſt men periſhed, one whoſe height of 
power could only be expreſſed by titles taken from 
the Almighty, is in a moment tumbled from his 
proud throne into a priſon, Had he not been 
raiſed ſo unnaturally high, his fall would not pro- 
bably have been ſo immediate and violent. Where 


there is only one man to be changed, the change 


is ſoon made, let the nature of his power be ever 
ſo pompous, let his name be ever ſo ſolemn. Ti- 
tles the molt lofty ſignify nothing, when all reve- 
rence for titles is gone; and his deſpotic power, 
which he holds from his armies, muſt leave him 


whenever his armies do. = 
An angry faction, or a tumultuous ſoldiery, or 


even one deſperate fellow, can effect a Revolution, 
where it is to be effected by removing a ſingle per- 
| ſon, ſince upon a fingle perſon in all arbitrary 


countries the whole Government reſts. But, to 


remove a Parliament, or to deſtroy all them who 
chuſe Parliaments, is a far different taſk, Here 
therefore is the ſecurity of a Prince ruling over a 


free people. The States of the Country are a wall 


about him. Whatever burthens the ſubjects bear, 


as 
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as they are laid on by public conſent, cannot pra- 
voke them againſt him; Hence his ſafety from 


popular tumults. As he relies not upon armies, 
at leaſt but in part, even the revolt of an army 


can but in part diſtreſs him; and he has a reſource 


amongſt his people, where he has not provoked 


them by oppreſſion. It will moreover be a con- 
ſtant check and diſcouragement to any deſign 


againſt him, that though it ſhould ſucceed, the 
Government would not be altered, and ſevere ven- 


geance will be ſure to follow. 


Since, therefore, neither groſs ignorance in the 


people, nor the poſſeſſing them with the moſt flaviſh 


| tenets, can ſecure their Rulers againſt infurreQions 


and revolt; it is the intereſt of their Rulers, as 


well as duty, to provide that the public education 
be rational and virtuous, and the public morals. 
| be ſound, that the people have juſt notions of right 
and wrong, that they be not taught ſlavery inſtead 
of ſubjection, deluſion under the name of religion, 
and folly for e e Where they are taught 


to be honeſt and ſenſible, they will be certainiy 


dutiful to their Governors as well as juſt to one 


another; but if they be left to folly- and corrupt 


dealings, their reverence to Magiſtrates will be 
precarious, and may be as well too little as too 
much, ſince without a ſhare of ſenſe, eſpecially a 
ſenſe of honour and obligations, they can have, no 


ſure rule of conduct and obedience, and are more 


likely to follow evil than good, to be turbulent 


than peaceable. 
Every departure from juſt liberty is an approach 


to ſlavery ; every advance towards ſlavery is a ſtep 


to brutality, which is then complete when no li- 


berty is left: And the nearer men are to beaſts, 


the ſooner they are enraged, the harder to govern. 
Wild beaſts, however managed and muzzled, of- 
| L 4 ten 
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ten deſtroy their keepers, as the moſt abje& ſlaves 
have ſometimes deſtroyed their proud tyrants. Men 
who know how to exerciſe their reaſon and to 


watch over their paſſions, will be quiet-under good 
uſage out of choice and intereſt, whereas ſuch 
Whoſe faculties are vitiated or ſuppreſſed, know 
not when it is proper to fit ſtill, or when it is 


right to rouſe : They may be perſuaded, by thoſe 
whom they truſt with the management of their 
| ſenſes, that the beſt condition is the worſt, that 


the moſt equal Government is Oppreſſion, that the 
moſt legal Title is Uſurpation; that a Prince, 
Provided his name be John or James, may do 
whatever he pleaſes, be it ever ſo wicked and ty- 


rannical; but if he be called Thomas or William, 


let him be ever ſo juſt and wiſe, he is an uſurper. 


For, to the ſtupid and intoxicated herd they do 
not, they need not, give the true reaſon, or a 
better reaſon, or any reaſon at all, for this their 


partiality and averſion. Neither is it likely that 


they will own, that in ſtiling Rulers the Ordi- 


nance of God, or Apoſtates from God, they are 


generally, almoſt eternally guided by their paſ- 
ſions, to fawn or clamour, flatter or revile, bleſs 
or curſe, be obſequious or rebellious, juſt as they 


find themſelves courted or negleQed. 


Sec. VI. Power in the hands of the public 
Teachers how dangerous to Rulers; and 


| how ill it ſuits with Chriſtianity. 


A PEOPLE led by deluſion, eſpecially by reli- 
71 gious deluſion (the moſt powerful of all 
others, and thence the moſt praiſed) are the ſub- 


E not of the civil Magiſtrate, but of the de- 


uders, who may incite them againſt him, as well 
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as engage them for him. Inſomuch that for his 


own ſafety, and for the repoſe of the State, he 


muſt be beholden not to his People, but to the 
| Leaders and Pedagogues of the People. To them 
he muſt pay all his court, and leave them to do- 
mineer, nay, aſſiſt them in domineering, that they 
may ſuffer him to reign, though only to reign in 
name. Conſtant diſtreſs and reſtraint is the leaſt 
that he can expect, nay if he continue not ſuffi- 
_ ciently tame, they will perhaps arm his own ſub- 
jects againſt him; perhaps, not content with put- 


ting him under due fear and chaſtiſement they 
will even depoſe him, perhaps butcher him, or ob- 


lige him to butcher himſelf, Even this laſt ſallß 


of their pride and power is not new, as the others 


| have been very common. The Egyptian Prieſts 
of old had gained ſuch abſolute ſway over all 


men, eſpecially over the King, that, as often as 


they found themſelves prompted by any offence 


from him, or by any caprice of their own, they 


were wont, by a ſhort order, to command him to 
%%% m ß 8 
Others fince have acted with equal ſcorn to- 

wards Princes, and depoſed and murdered them 
with as high a hand. Nay, in moſt of their ſtrug- 


gles with their Sovereign, they have proved too 


hard for him; a ſuperiority which they at firſt 
gained through his own blindneſs and ill policy, 
by giving them himſelf, or ſuffering others to give 
them ſuch r Mis ng that, by the ſtrength 


of theſe, and by their influence over the conſciences 


of men, which with equal weakneſs he had ſurren- 
dered to their will and blind guidance, they were 
become ſo potent and imperious, that he was glad 
to compound with them for the quiet poſſeſſion 
of his throne, to comply with all their demands, to 
privileges and power, and 
| ; thence 
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thence to weaken and give up his own; nay, to 
be their daily and common executioner, and to 
inflict death and vengeance where-ever they ſhewed 
diſpleaſure. Nor did all this complaifance always 
ſave him, if he manifeſted any uneaſineſs or re- 
ſerves, or the love of mercy rather than of cruelty, 
or refuſed chearfully to kill or diſtreſs all his ſub- 
jects, who in their devotions uſed not the words 
and tunes in faſhion, though the faſhion was daily 

The ſpeech of the Biſhop of Niſmes to the 
French King the other day is a curious ſpecimen 
of the ſpirit of thoſe men. He tells his Majeſty, 
That is Monarchy is founded upon Catholiciſm,? : 
that is, upon whatever they, the Biſhops, ſhall 5 
think fit to call ſo; for they are the Judges. So k 
that whenever he falls from Catholiciſm, that is, 
whenever he provokes theſe Judges of Catholiciſm 
to declare that he does, he falls of courſe from his 
| Monarchy. In the mean time they modeſtly ex- 
pea from his Majeſty, that he ſhould perſecpte 
and undo all who refuſe to ſubmit blindly to their 
authority and dictates, in ſpite of conſcience and 
_ conviction, It is the uſual reaſoning of ſuch men. 
| Whoever oppoſes or contradias them, never fails 
to be an enemy to God and the King. 


Chriſtianity which was certainly propagated 
without the aid of wealth or power never has, 
never can receive any aſſiſtance from either. Like 
all other inſtitutions civil and ſacred, it muſt ſub- 
ſiſt upon the ſame principles from whence it began, 
or ceaſe to ſubſiſt. Nor can it enter into the heart 
of man to conceive, how Religion, which is a con- 
viction of ſoul produced by the grace of God 

there, and without that grace can never be pro- 
duced, ſhould reſult from force or gain, things 
Which naturally cauſe only pride and the fear of 
1 8 | man, 
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man, and other worldly paſſions quite repugnant 
to Religion, Nor was any thing ever more evi- 
dent than that, when ſecular authority and ſecular 
riches are contended for in behalf of Chriſtianity, 
it is not done by the voice of Chriſt nor for any 
purpoſes of his, but by the voice of intereſted men, 
and for apparent ends of their own. „ 
We will readily allow them to be holy men, 


who call men to Chriſt, and labour to convert 


ſouls from ſin: but ſurely they are not alſo holy 
when they are employed about things which have 
no ſhare of holineſs in them. They are not holy 
in offices and purſuits which are purely civil or 
natural. No man can be ſaid to be holy in eating, 
ſleeping, or growing rich: neither is he holy 
even in preaching or praying, if in theſe functions 
his ſoul be corrupt or inſincere. If his ſermon be 
about ſecular things, it is not a religious ſermon, 
no more than any other ſpeech prompted not by 


grace but by paſſion; or if he pray without faith 


and the ſpirit, his prayer is no longer holy. We 
muſt diſtinguiſh between the occupation and the 
man, between his holy occupation and his other 
occupations. Were every thing which a holy 
man does, to be accounted holy, even his ſin 
would be holy, his acts of frailty would be acts 
of holineſs. In his preaching and teaching the ſame 
rule muſt be obſerved: elſe his miſtakes muſt be 
ſwallowed as inſtruction, and he may preach you 
into ſin and folly as well as out of t, 


Sea. 
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Sea. VII. The abſurdity of implicit belief in 


any ſet of Teachers, with its miſchievous 


and monſtrous conſequences. The natural 


progreſs of Perſecution. 


WI AT is ſaid above ſhews the monſtrous 
” nonſenſe of ſubmitting blindly to any ſet 
of Teachers, and the matchleſs aſſurance of ſuch 


as claim it. The condition of the countries where 


this wicked point is gained, their ſhocking igno- 


rance and miſery, are abundant warnings to na- 
tions who yet poſſeſs the privilege of private judg- 


ment and conſcience, to be zealous in preſervin 


a privilege ſo precious, the ineſtimable gift of God 
and Nature, that divine ray iſſuing from the Deity, 


and the true charaQeriſtic of a rational creature. 


It is human reaſon more than human ſhape, that 
denominates a man. Indeed ſuch as part with 
their reaſon, have in a great meaſure renounced 
their ſpecies, and are to be ranked with creatures 
that are not rational, nay in ſome ſort, below 

them ; for dumb beaſts part not with their in- 


flint, After this fatal ſurrender of their chief fa- 
culty, what other faculty, or which of their ſenſes 


can they claim a right to exerciſe ? They have in- 
deed ſmall pretence to any reſerve, nor is any re- 
ſerve allowed them ſuch as may interfere with their 
| ſpiritual bondage. They are even doomed to re- 
nounce their eyes, their taſte and their ſmell, to 
diſown the taſte of bread in bread, and the flavour 
of wine in wine, to ſee the one God, who is in- 


diviſible and fills heaven and earth, cut out of a 


loaf into numberleſs human bodies intire, yet (till, 
to maintain that he is but one, though thouſands of 


- mouths are eating him, and each eats him whole. 


After 
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After ſwallowing this infinite lie, what other 


dare they diſpute, eſpecially when it comes from 


men armed with double terrors, thoſe of Hell and 


thoſe of ſecular Power? It is then too late to aſſert 
our ſenſes, which perhaps are already bewitched _ 


and given up; it is roo late to alledge, that it im- 


plies an abſolute contradiction and impoſſibility, 
for any man to bind and govern the involuntary 


motions of my ſoul, which I myſelf cannot direct, 
nor hinder, nor alter. From the aſſuming of a 


power over the mind of man, every other power 
will follow of courſe; and civil ſervitude is the ſure 
reſult of ſpiritual. F 


From hence men ſhould be exhorted to examine 


before they aſſent. To order men to believe in 


their hearts what the heart of man cannot conceive, 


is ſuch a ſtretch of aſſurance and impiety, ſuch a 
mark of malice againſt truth and ſenſe, ſuch an 
aſſault upon natural candor and veracity, ſuch a 
| ſure way to harden men in lying and hypocriſy, 
ſuch an apparent inlet to all deluſion and every un- 
godly dominion, that all men ſhould riſe up againfl 
it. It may begin with negative penalties, but, if 
ſuffered to go on, will end in an Inquiſition ; for, 
2 ſmall puniſhment infers the neeeſſity of a greater, 


where the firſt anſwers not the end, and conſe- 


quently of the higheſt, when none but the higheſt 


will do. „„ 
How few conſider this, with the danger and na- 


tural tendency of puniſhing for opinions? Many 
would rejoice at the whipping of a man for having 
notions different from theirs, yet be ſorry to ſee him 
burned: whereas the ſame arguments that juſtify the 
uſe of the laſh will juſtify that of the faggot, and 
were that man as ſtrong as his perſecutors, he has 
an equal right and pretence for whipping or burn- 
ing them. So that if this ſpirit was univerſally. 
let looſe, before perſecution ceaſed men muſt ceaſe. 
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Sec. VIII. The Will of God not depoſited 

with any ſet of Men. The uſe of public 
Teaching, with the Character neceſſary to 
public Teachers. How much they are cor- 
rupted by Pomp and great Wealth. 


XV HEN the Will of God is matter of re- 
cord, it is monſtrous abſurdity to depend 
for the knowledge of it upon the authority of 

men; and it is an open affront to the divine Being, 
to ſtile it his revealed Will, and yet to call it ob- 
ſcure or hard to be underſtood. What can be greater 
mockery than to ſuppoſe, that the omnipotent God 
ſhould impart to ſome men only, certain great 
ſecrets which were of the utmoſt importance to all 
men; that all men were to be eternally taxed for 


having theſe ſecrets eternally communicated themz 


that he ſhould publiſh theſe ſecrets in his revealed 


Will to remain always concealed. though always 


5 preached; that they are ſtill to be ſecrets, ſtill hid, 


though thouſands are publiſhing and explaining 


them every day, and have been for many ages? 
s it not more worthy the idea of an alkwiſe, of 


an all-merciful God, to believe that he lays open 
to all men whatever is neceſſary for all men to 
know? 3 on x0 doo 

Neither does this reaſoning affect the being of 
national Churches. It is my opinion, that a paro- 
chial Clergy are of infinite uſe, where they take 
pains by their example and inſtructions to mend the 


hearts of the people, where they teach them to love 
| God, and their Neighbour, and Virtue, and their 


Country, and to hate no man. As corrupt as men 


are, though more prone to evil than good, I be- 


lieve it poſſible for a wiſe, and diligent, and up- 
right Clergyman, to ſhame vice and diſhoneſty 
DOR DE out 
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out of his pariſh, to make virtue amiable to all his 
hearers, to convince knaves of the folly and defor- 
»lity of knavery, and to perſuade them to be honeſt 


even for the ſake of intereſt, as well as for quiet 


of mind, and for reputation, and the love of their 
neighbours. By the ſame means other evil habits 
might be cured, ſuch as drunkenneſs, lewdneſs, 
lying and idleneſs. People might be even made 
fond of all the genuine duties of Religion, which 
are really but a few in number, and all capable of 
demonſtration to the meaneſt capacity. : 


But it is abſolutely expedient, that they who i 
profeſs to teach truth, be themſelves men of vera- 
city; that they be virtuous and ſober in order to 


recommend ſobriety and virtue, and ſhew by their 


behaviour, upon all occaſions, that their duty, 


that the inſtruction and happineſs of the people, is 
dearer to them than their own intereſt. If the 


conduct of a Teacher be contrary to all this, his 


character is contrary to that of a Paſtor. If he ſet 


out with a great and ſolemn falſhood, and fay 


that he came from God, whom he never ſaw, if 


he alledge the call of the Holy Ghoſt, when his 


call was apparently intereſted and human; thefe 


are the marks of every falſe prophet, and he doth 


not teach, but deceive: Or if he be debauched, 


or falſe, or idle, vain will be his attempts, if he 


_ uſe any, to cure theſe vices in others. If he have 
a great or conſiderable revenue for the cure of 


ſouls, and ſurrender that important cure to a worth- 
leſs hireling retained at a ſmall price, can he be 
thought to love ſouls as well as money? Nor can 


he paſs for an Embaſſador of Peace, if he revile, or 


curſe, or teach his people to hate and injure ſuch 


as differ in ſpeculations from him. Eos 
Neither can he be thought a meſſenger of truth, 
or an inſtructor of men, if he puzzle them with 


curious 
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curious and fanciful notions irreconcileable to pro- 
bability and human apprehenſion, yet to be em- 
braced as neceſſary duties. Theſe were to repre- 


ſent the wiſe and good God as delighting to mock 


and perplex his creatures with riddles and contra- 
dictions. And for men to own their belief of any 


religious propoſition, which they cannot poſlibly 


conceive, is to mock God in their turn; ſince to 


embrace with our underſtanding what the under- 
ſtanding cannot comprehend, is abſolutely impoſ- 


ſible. I can eaſily conceive, that a juſt God muſt 
love righteouſneſs and hate iniquity ; and this muſt 
be obvious to the conceptions of all men. But, I 


cannot conceive how the God of truth ſhould de- 


light in ſophiſtry, how he who would have all 


men come to the knowledge of truth, ſhould de- 


fire to have all men confounded with inexplicable 
niceties, or to have that made true in ſyſtems 
which in reaſon can never be true. . 
Neither can a Teacher ever edify others vhilſt 


he preaches up himſelf. If he contend for power, 


and dominion, and worldly pomp, how is he a 
ſpiritual guide? The bleſſed Jeſus and his holy 
Apoſtles had nothing of all this, claimed nothing. 
And it 1s amazing that others, who evidently want 


the ſpiritual endowments of the Apoſtles, ſhould 


venture to demand, as ſucceflors to the Apoſtles, 


_ what it is plain the Apoſtles never had, nor ſought. 
Other arms than perſuaſion and prayer they have 


none, and power is incompatible with either. It 


was natural for Mahomet to plant a falſe Reli- 
gion by troops of horſe. But Chrift and St, Paul 


took no ſuch ways, nor allowed others to take 


them. 


Nor has it at all appeared, that our Religion 


ever flouriſhed in proportion as Churchmen grew 


wealthy. I doubt its ſpirit will be found to have 
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conſtantly ſunk as their pomp ' increaſed. The 
People, indeed, have ever been moſt ignorant 
where the Clergy have been moſt powerful. The 
more the latter had, the leſs they taught, and, 
when under the Name of Religion, they were be- 
come maſters of all things, they quite aboliſhed 
Religion to ſet up frauds and ſuperſtition. To 
what groſs ignorance, to what. miſery and barba- 
rity they had brought Chriſtendom before the Re- 
formation, I leave Hiſtorians to declare. In what 
a horrible ſtate of ſtupidity, dread and deſolation, 
they ſtill keep the parts of it yet unreformed, 
= travellers ſee, and all that read travels may 
A | % | 5 
80 much the poor People got by giving theſe. 
their Teachers all, or too much, and by believing 
their commiſſion to be from God, when they were 
acting like the moſt depraved of men, full of re- 


venge, though profeſſed followers of the meek 


Jeſus, who when he was reviled, reviled not again; 
nay, confidently glutting their avarice under his 

name, though he himſelf had not a place where to 
lay his head, JJ 8 
All this was natural, and, in all places upon 
earth, the like cauſes will produce the like effects, 
to the end of the world. The people who had 
been long deluded, grew firſt blind; when they 

had parted with their reaſon, they were eaſily 
brought to part with their property, and where 
1 7 property was, there all the property fol- 
lOWed. > | | 
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Sect. IX. Public Teachers have no Power, 
no Creation but from the State. Their 
Folly and ill Policy in claiming any other. 


1 T becomes the wiſdom of all Governors ſo to 
faſhion and regulate the public Teachers, as to 
let them know, and all men ſee, that they are the 
Creatures of the State, appointed by the civil 
Power to a religious office. This was the wiſdom 
of England at the Reformation, They were then 
obliged to ſwear, that they derived all power-of all 
ſorts whatſoever from the Crown; nor could they 

after this, without expreſs perjury, claim of ante- 

cedent or independent power. They were by this 
cut off from the prophane nonſenſe and preſump- 
tion f their predeceſſors, of repreſenting Jeſus 
Chriſt, and of ſucceeding the Apoſtles: a ſource 
from which the Popiſh Clergy had drawn all their 
gain and fairy dominion, and with which they had 
covered and hallowed all their wicked pretences 
and frauds. %%% ͤ ᷣ nl „„ 
Let for ſeveral Reigns after the excellent Queen 
Elizabeth, though the ſame law, and oaths and 
ſubſcriptions continued, many of the Clergy, in 
_ defiance of the conſtitution, of conſcience and of 
ſhame, adopted all the antichriſtian and corrupt 
claims of the Popiſh Clergy ; and, through the 
monſtrous policy of the reigning Princes, this their 
lawleſs behaviour was connived at, nay, ſupported, 
For the Court, where all arbitrary ſchemes were 
on foot, in order to gain its own purſuits, humoured 
and aſſiſted the Clergy in theirs; and though both 
Court and Clergy became thence notoriouſly un- 
popular and obnoxious ; though both Monarchy 
and Church ſuffered a terrible Cataſtrophe, for 
aiming at more than belonged to either, the ſame 
Ts : ; reſtleſs 
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reſtleſs. ſpirit poſſeſſed both upon their re-eſtabliſh- 
ment, and both arrogated a power to be lawleſs 
and forſworn. 5 8 5 > 

This ſpirit met another ſevere check afterwards, 
yet revived again with equal confidence; but the 
times ſince bore it worſe than ever: Inſomuch that 
all the contempt of which Churchmen ſo much 
complain, has been brought upon the Clergy by 
many of the Clergy themſelves. Their claims 
were ſo ambitious, extravagant, indeed ſo falſe and 
wicked, and have been ſo well expoſed, that no 
man of common ſenſe could reverence the perſons 
V ho made them. | F 

What they are, the Law certainly makes them; 
what they have, the ſame Law certainly gives them. 
Why would they be ality aſpifing to à higher crea- 
tion, and a title divine? Why be deriving from 
God what all the world ſees to come only from 
the bounty of ſocieties and of particular men? 
Why be broaching doctrines deſtructive of Liberty 
in a nation of Freemen ? Why aſſert an extraor- 
_ dinary, even à divine power to do certain actions, 
and pronounce certain words, which any mary 
who has hands and a tongue could ſpeak and per- 
form as well, if the civil Magiſtrate appointed 
him? Why would they ſhock all men of any diſ- 
cernment or piety, by fathering all thgir moſt ſel- 
fiſh, and all their moſt earthly and ſordid opinions up- 
on our blefſed Redeemer and his holy Goſpel, all 
their notorious falſhoods and contradictions upon 
the word of truth? Why cover apparent ambition 
and avarice, manifeſt yengeance and anger, with 
theſe ſacred names? 


Theſe were not ways to gain reverence ; and 

had they gained any, it had been all falſe reverence, 

not worth gaining, indeed worſe than none. Truth 

wants no falſe decking, nor any help from e 
—— Es Fey but 
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but is often loſt or injured by ſuch unnatural 
company. Whoever ſpeaks truth and does good, 
is ſure of a warrant and approbation from heaven, 
whatever be his habit or his title; and, if he utter 
falſhood and do miſchief, he may be aſſured that 
God will diſown him; and no name, however ſo- 
lemn, no habiliment, however grave or gorgeous, 
can in the leaſt juſtify him. „5 

The Apoſtles had no power, no revenues, nor 
even the countenance of authority. All their cre- 
dit, all their reverence and ſucceſs flowed from 


their heavenly doEtrine and behaviour. I hope 
the world, which has been ſo long illuminated 


with the light of the Goſpel, is not worſe than it 
was then. The Goſpel has been many ages 


planted amongſt us; nor could the Clergy be ſaid 


to be ſtill planting it over again where the peo- 


ple Na believed and received it. The buſi- 
neſs therefore of the public Teachers was, by con- 
tinually urging its precepts upon the conſciences of 


men, to improve them in practical holineſs, to pu- 


rify their lives in this world, and thence fit them 
for another. For this purpoſe they have encou- 


ragement and ſupport from the State; and as a 


deſignation and maintenance from the civil power 
is all that they can deſire, it is likewiſe all that 


they want. They have all poſſible ſcope to pro- 


pagate every divine truth, to enforce every ſocial 
and civil duty: And whilſt they are thus worthi- 


ly employed, no man will envy them, no man 
can contemn them; nay, all men, will, for their 


own ſakes, pay them all due countenance and 


reſpect. 5 . 
In this glorious purſuit they might be of excel- 
lent uſe to others, and gain great eſteem to them- 


ſelves, by making people good and government 


eaſy, for good men will be good ſubjects. But it 


will 
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will be a great obſtacle in their way to eſteem, if 
they aim at too much, and would derive it only 
from their name and function, however they neg- 
le& or pervert their duty, and however worthleſs 
they may be in their perſons. Too great a fondneſs 


for themſelves, will make others leſs fond of them, 


and by deriving their pedigree too high, many 
will be provoked to ſet it too low, or even at 
nought ; like vain men who boaſt the greatneſs of 
their race, when their deſcent is known to be or- 
dinary, and their riſe late and ſudden. . 


Sect. X. The fatal and ungodly conſequences 
of allowing force in matters of Religion 
and Conſcience ; how inconſiſtent with the 
nature and end of religious Teaching. The 
contempt of public Teachers, whence it 
ariſes, and the cry of Prieſtcraft how 
founded, . 


| F ROM all temporal power the public Teach- 
ers ought to be carefully debarred. This is 
what neither agrees with the Teachers of Reli- 
gion, or with the nature of civil Government, 
which admits not of partnerſhip. For the ſame 
cauſe that any degree of ſpiritual power is claimed, 
the higheſt degree will be claimed, till at laſt the 


civil power is either ſwallowed up in the eccle- 


ſiaſtical, or becomes only its tool and machine, as 
in Spain and Italy, where the Clergy claim a ju- 
riſdiction independent upon the Magiſtrate, which 
alſo infers a right to excommunicate and depoſe 
him. This is at beſt a two-faced Tyranny, a 
lame and uncertain Government, conſtrained to 
do too little or too much; a monſter with two 
heads, each aiming at the chief direction of the 

Eg op yo men, body, 
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body, each furniſhed with a ſet of limbs moving 


oppoſite ways, Ss 

They who deal with the ſoul, if they meditate 
its conviction, muſt avoid yall force, which can on- 
ly teach it to lie. Indeed the exerciſe of power 


in matters of Conſcience has produced ſuch tragi- 


cal effects, always and every where, as to be ſuffi- 
cient warnings to every country and generation to 


prevent kindling a flame that would conſume all 


things. Whenever this power has been once gain- 
ed, the public Teachers have then done teaching, 
and begun to command. Inſtead of arguing, they 
then impriſon, and ſilence gainſayers by a halter, or 


a faggot. 


It is wonderful how a man of this ſpirit, can 


have the face to attempt the converſion of any man 
or nation of men. How can he pretend to reaſon 
me into his opinion, when if I embrace it, I muſt 


never leave it, though I diſlike it, nor follow my 


_ reaſon afterwards, though my reaſon ſatisfies me 
that I have been miſtaken, and that my preſent pro- 
feſſion is impious and abſurd ? Would it not be 


madneſs to embrace the opinion of a man, who 
profeſſes to perſecute or kill you, if you ever after- 
wards change your mind, let your conviction be ever 


fo full, your conſcience ever ſo uneaſy? I would 


fain know how ſuch men can ſet about the work 
of converſion, unleſs they play the hypocrites, and 


hide all their terrors, their daggers and their flames, 


till they have once made ſure of your perſon. This 


were a fraud unworthy the Chriſtian name, and yet 
1h cannot ſee how ſuch men could avoid ſuch a 


fraud. They are obliged either to forbear conver- 


ſions, or to deceive their converts. Their prin- 

cijple is antichriſtian, and muſt lead them into an- 

tichriſtian practices. Whoever would preach the 
name of Chriſt, muſt renounce all perſecution, all 


ſeverities. 


Such 
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Such of our Clergy as difown all ſpiritual inde- 


pendent power, all chimerical claims to a divine 


right, and honeſtly derive all their diſtinction and 
privileges from the Law of the Land, have aQed 


a Wiſe as well as an honeſt part, and are the only 


men who can preſerve the Church and Church- 
men from contempt, by giving up all ghoſtly craft, 


all reſtraints upon Conſcience, and by declaring 


for reaſon againſt force. Such men can never be 


charged with Prieſtcraft, nor be obnoxious to the 


ſcorn that follows it. That ſuch craft has long 


prevailed in the world, done prodigious miſchief 


in it, and proved always baneful to private Con- 


ſcience and to public Liberty, is too manifeſt to be 


denied. Indeed, to raiſe a cry of Prieſtcraft where 
there is none, would be fooliſh and unjuſt; and 


it is as fooliſh and unjuſt to complain of the cry 
where the thing ſubſiſts. I doubt the thing only 


began the cry, and continues it where it is con- 


tinued. | | | h | 
Every claim of the Clergy's, which is irrecon- 


cileable to the underſtandings, to the freedom and 
intereſt of the Laity, is Prieſtcraft, ſuch as any 


power to domineer, to damn or to ſave, to know 
hearts by confeſſion, to change the qualities of 
perſons, and places, and matter, by prerogative 
and words, &c. Surely the impartial God, the 
Father of mercies and of men, 1s not influenced 


by the perſons of men; nor can the ſame words 


be effectual with him out of one man's mouth, 


and ineffequal out of the mouth of another. This 


would not ſavour of infinite wiſdom, but of in- 


finite caprice; as it would be infinite cruelty 
to make the happineſs and eternal welfare of men 


depend upon habits and poſtures, upon names and 


forms, and to leave the ſalvation of one man, or 


of many, at the option of another, or of a few. 


| Yet this doctrine, as falſe and impious as it is, has 
— : been 
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been maintained; and a power to oblige all men to 
ſubmit to it has been contended for. x 


| Sea. XI. Power in the hands of any public 
Teachers, leads naturally to Popery, and 
is Popery. How apt they are to differ 
amongſt themſelves, yet claim conformi- 
ty from all others. Perſuaſion and good 
example their only province; the ſanctity 
of their doings their only ſanctity. 
1 8 UCH principles as theſe mentioned in the laſt. 
Section, conſtitute the genuine ſpirit of Po- 
pery. This is the ſpirit, theſe the principles which 
make Popery terrible. For as to the mere whim- 
ſies of Popery, its ridiculous tenets and worſhip, 
they are of little moment in themſelves. If a 
man pay adoration to a piece of paper with a pic- 
ture upon it, or to a bit of rotten wood, or to a 
ruſty nail; he 1s to be pitied for his folly, but by 
his folly he hurts not me. It is the power of the 


1 Clergy, it is their long claws that conſtitute Po- 


pery, render Popery terrible, and are Popery, 
real Popery, whatever elſe it be called. A Cler- 
gy who may do whatever they pleaſe in behalf of 
_ themſelves againſt the Laity, will ever be popiſh 
Prieſts ; that is, they will do what popiſh Prieſts 
have always. done, every thing to depreſs the 
| Laity, every thing to exalt themſelves. Other 
difference there will be none, ſave in names and 
trifles. * : S 1 

Wherever the power of Popery, that is, an 
unbounded authority in the Clergy, is eſtabliſned, 
all the viſionary follies, all the idolatry and extra- 
vagant ſuperſtition of Poperyv, are like to follow. 
The ignorance and pannic fears of the vulgar, and 
ET the 
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the cunning and ſelfiſhneſs of their guides, will in 
time introduce all the reſt. The amazing poſitions | 
and abſurdities of Popery were not immediately ſet- 
tled with the monſtrous power of the Popes, but 
gradually and naturally followed it. 5 

Calvin was a proteſtant, and a Reformer, and 
occaſioned great good by weakening Popery : but 
in the proceedings againſt Servetus, Calvin was 2 
Pope, nay, a popiſh inquiſitor, if it be true, that 
he was the author of theſe proceedings. Was Ser- 
vetus a Heretic to John Calvin? So was John 
Calvin to the Pope and the Monks, who had as 
much right to burn him, and were as little vouch- 
ed by the Goſpel in their trade of burning as was 
he in burning Servetus. 5 : 
Were every man who differs from another in 


religious points, eſpecially in points owned to be not 


only curious, but even inexplicable, to be executed, 
but one man in the world would remain alive, ſince 
all men differ more or lefs. No men differ more about 


Religion than Clergymen, or with more acrimony. | 


'They areſubje& to difpute about things of the leaft 
and of the greateſt moment, and to mix much 
paſſion with all their difputes, be the ſubje& ever 
ſo important, or ever fo trivial: I with I could ſay, 
that they never manifeſted any unchriftian want 
of charity towards each other, and towards all their 
opponents whatſoever. However that be, it is 
matter of wonder, that they, who are ſo different 
and oppoſite, nay, ſo endleſsly divided in their 
ſentiments, can ſo boldly exact conformity ſtom all 
men, can contend that all men ſhould agree witng 
them who cannot agree with one another. 
Under all the darkneſs and uncertainties of Pa- 
ganiſm, did the Philoſophers (the Teachers of 
thoſe days) differ more widely, or quarrel more 
freely than the Teachers under a clearer diſpen- 
VOI. V. M ſation 
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ſation: have differed and quarrelled ? Or did the 
wrangling of theſe old heathen Sages ever produce 
ſuch furious ferments in the world, ſuch mercileſs 
wars, ſuch public deſolation, as the everlaſting 


contention between Fathers and Fathers, between 
Doctors and Doctors, has produced? It is ſtrange, 
that they who profeſſed to be guided by eternal ve- 
rity, and to guide all men to it, ſhould maintain 
eternal ſtrife about it. If this be owing to their 


own various conceits, to their paſſions, errors and 


particular intereſts, with what certainty, or ſatis- 
faction, or ſafety, can we rely upon ſuch diſput- 
ing and contradictory Leaders? How is it poſſible 
to be determined by judges who vary thus infinite- 
ly in their judgments ? Will they tell us, that they 
agree in the thing, though they differ in explain- 
ing it? This would be too great mockery, when 
it ſeems we muſt aſſent to the thing as they explain 
it; elſe there is an end of all their pretended au- 
| thority and guidance. If they ſay, that the thing 


cannot be explained at all; this is ſtill equally ab- 
ſurd, ſince the aſſenting to what - admits. no expli- 
cation, is to aſſent to nothing; and why do they 
diſpute about what they can never clear? 


It, in truth, looks as if the providence. of God 


had thus ordered it, on. purpoſe. to baffle the vanity 


of ſuch men as would: diftate to others, and at- 
tempt to make his word clearer or darker than he 


himſelf has thought fit to make it. It looks as if 
he meant to warn us, by theſe their | perpetual 


wrangles, to depend upon our own eyes and. rea- 
ſon for underſtanding. his will revealed in his word, 
which to the meaneſt capacity diſcovers, what is 


ſin, and what is duty. What more is neceſfary ? 
Has curious doubting and learned diſcord ever 


* 


mended the world? 1 wiſh. the contrary were not 
too tragically true. a 4 5 et 


The 
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The province of public Teachers is perſuaſion. 
Other force than. that, and the force- of good ex- 
ample is monſtrous ; it is contrary to the Goſpel 
to require any, or any reſpect at all but what re- 
ſults from their uſefulneſs, and the piety of their 
lives. All men will be ready to reverence them 

according to the meaſure of their integrity and vir- 
tue, and of the good that they do. What would 


they have more? This is reverence upon a ſolid +- 


foundation ſuch as will laſt, But to demand 
high reſpe& to mere ſhew and names, to the ſanc- 
tity of their characters, however little there ap- 
pear in their perſons, or to their mighty preroga- 
tives from Heaven, when their purſuits are alto- 
gether worldly, is the direct way to bring them- 
ſelves under public ridicule and even public indig- 
nation. . 

It is only ſandtity of a that makes a ſandti- 
fied character; and whoever does thoſe actions has 
that character, as he who does them not cannot 
have it, though he may boldly aſſume it. A Cler- 
gyman who i is a perſecutor, an oppreſſor, a drunk- 
ard, proud, unjuſt, licentious, muſt with an ill 
grace talk of his ſacred profeſſion, or pretend ty 
the Holy Ghoſt. Much more conceivable. it is, 
much more likely and. natural, that the Holy Spi- 
rit ſhould influence and accompany any Layman 
who is peaceable and merciful, juſt and ſober. 
That Spirit can never ſurely be ſuppoſed to dwell 
in evil and vicious men, be their titles ever ſo 
ſpecious and celeſtial. | He whoſe ways are hot 
apoſtolical, can never be eſteemed a ſucceſſor o 
the Apoſtles : whereas he who lives like an Apoſ- 


tle, though he bear no particular habit or Dy - ; 


is an apoſtolical man. 

It is not reconcileable to common fouls or an 
ſenſe, that holineſs or the power of holineſs can 
adhere indelibly to a man of an idle, or profligate 

M 2 and 
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and impure life, merely by the force of ordination, 
that is, of being ordained, according to the pre- 
ſcription of the Law and Forms of man's deviſing, 
to perform an office which he performs not, but 
neglects or diſhonours, Can it ever accord with 
| reaſon, or with the idea of God and his Religion, 
. that thoſe lands, which are once poſſeſſed by one 
ſort of Churchmen, though acquired by the moſt 
impious frauds, to maintain the luxury of infa- 
mous and cheating Monks, muſt till continue ap- 
pfropriated to the uſe of another fort of Church- 
men, and can never be alienated without the ſin 
of ſacrilege? That the holy church of Jeſus 
Chriſt, who poſſeſſed no wealth himſelf, nor left 
any behind him, can crave or bear an endow- 
ment acquired by robbery and frauds, or refuſe to 
make reſtitution to ſuch as have been plundered in 
his name by vile and rapacious deceivers? 


Set. III. How it is that public Teachers 
fail of reſpect, or gain it. 


C A N there be more ſhocking tenets than thoſe 
mentioned in the laſt Section, or more re- 
pugnant to all reaſon and virtue, to all truth and 
piety? Yet many ſuch tenets are maintained with 
_ Notable fierceneſs. It is certain that the Reforma- 
tion owned none ſuch ; nor, conſequently, does 
our Church, which is founded upon the Reforma- 
_tign, own them. In renouncing Popery, we re- 

; all its falſities and abominations; nor can 
| he who adopts and defends them, be an Engliſh 
Proteſtant, nor indeed hardly a Chriſtian, if he 


thus fly in the face of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and 
| in their name demand poſſeſſions which they never 
enjoyed, demand power which they never ſought, 
_ but always renounced. EE 3 on df able oo nal 


. 
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If in their exhortations, they promote narrow 
intereſts, ſeparate from the public intereſt, or 
hurtful to it: if they endeavour to make their 
hearers rather blindly obedient to themſelves than 
_ zealous for the public weal and for the honour of 
the State, rather intoxicated dupes to names and 
deluſion than wiſe and good ſubjeQs: if when 
they are angry at their governors they encourage 
diſaffeQion to the Government, but, when hn- 
moured, preach up ſlavery and tameneſs under op- 
preſſion however outrageous, can they hope to be 
reverenced? Can they be thought aQuated by 
Religion, or Reaſon, by Mercy, or Truth, or by 
any good ſpirit ? But, if their conduct be contra- 
ry to all this, no contempt or public deſpight cay 
poſſibly befall them, Where they act worthily, 
they will be as ſure of reſpect, as by acting dif- 
ferently they will be ſure to miſs it. True reſpet 
comes from good deeds and not from notions and 
appellations, much leſs from pride and the itch of 
_ dominion, from ee of difference in opi- 
nion, or pꝛeviſhneſs of ſpirit Whoever mani- 
feſts a general meekneſs of behaviour, univerſal 
charity and forbearance, conſults and promotes 
private honeſty and peace, with public virtue and 
: tranquility and the welfare of ſociety, and goes 
*** doing good, cannot fail to find the eſteem of 
all men, 35 | 
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| Se. XIII. Exceſſive Revenues of the pub- 


lic Teachers, how pernicious to the World. 
A decent and eaſy maintenance to be al- 
lowed them. NE 


WAA. reſpe& a great portion of the world 


1 owes to its Teachers, the miſerable con- 


dition of moſt parts of it, the ignorance and ſla- 
very to which they have brought it, and under 
which they ſuffer, nay, oblige it to lye, do abun- 
dantly ſhew. Can it be denied that as their power 
roſe, civil happineſs ſunk, that in proportion to 
their grandeur has been the miſery of their fol- 
lowers? Indeed if the moſt heavy and laſting curſes 
that can befall or afli& human kind, entitle them 


to reſpect, they may, in many places, claim the 


higheſt, from public deluſion, perſecution, beg- 
gary and bondage, and from general deſolation and 
woe, as from ſo many monuments of their own 
raifing, or ſuch” at leaſt, as they largely helped to 
_ raiſe; It is evident, that where they proſper moſt; 
the people are the moſt wretched, and that to 
ſuch proſperity: ſuch wretchedneſs is owing ; if that 
can ad called proſperity which produces ſuch infi- 
„„ oe „„ Fi 


Is not this ample warning to nations which are 
not yet in the ſame condition, to take care of eve- 


ry approach towards it? And 1s not this a ready 
anſwer to every attempt for accumulating over- 
much worldly property upon ſpiritual men? Be- 
'yond a certain meaſure it makes them uſeleſs, ve- 


ry much makes them dangerous, and their pride 


and power always rife in proportion to their reve- 


nues. Is it not ſo in Spain and Italy, where their 
infinite wealth, eternally productive of infinite au- 
thority, has made them a public plague and ſcourge ? 

or en poo wn = There 
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There their terrors and depredations know- no 
bounds : Guarded by flames and an Tnquiſition 


againſt gainſayers and all oppoſition | to their enor- 


mous falſehoods and inſatiable avarice, they cheat 
and domineer without fear or reſtraint, and not 
content to prey upon the ſubſtance of the miſe- 
rable Laity, rob them even of their ſenſes and their 
time. So? complete is the deluſion e o _ 


the bondage over foul and body. 
If this be dreadful, let other nations yet bebe and 


rational, yet at liberty to underſtand the Bible and 
to follow their Conſcience, guard againſt all mea- 
ſures that would lead them, however impercepti- 
bly, into the ſame doleful and unchriſtian ſtate, 
for Chriſtianity i is a ſtate of freedom. The Church 
of Chriſt has ſubſiſted, and even flouriſhed, with- 
out any revenues at all; but too much revenue has 
always impaired its purity, ſometimes quite defac- 
ed it, as in the above inſtances. It has always ſo 
happened, that immenſe wealth and a holy _—_ 
feſſion have not well accorded, and much 
and ſpirituality neither look well nor ſound . 
together. Neither can there be a more effectual 
demonſtration, that neither a heavenly commiſſion, 
nor heavenly. hearts belong to men, to any ſet of 
men whatſoever, than to ſee them ever and ar- 
dently engaged in purſuits of Worry. wealth and 
worldly power. 
Let the public Teachers have a maintenance in 
the name of God, a decent and eaſy maintenance 


ſecured to them by laws and the conſent of ſo- 


ciety; but let them not boldly pretend to derive 
their mamtitenance from God, when it is evidently 


15 


the gift of Men. They who contend for this, cut 
_ themſelves off from all regard, and cannot poſſibly 


be grateful to any benefaCtor, ſince they conſider 


him not as the givers: but only as the inſtrument, 


24141 : 
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nay, probably, may think him an uſurper in pre- 


tending to give them what was theirs before by 


divine right. 


Moreover their maintenance ought to be re- 


ſtrained within a certain meaſure, and not ſuffered 
to grow ſo as to devour in time the property and 
maintenance of all other men. If ſome of them 

Have too little, as doubtleſs they have, others have 


too much; and in all orders of men there will 


ever be ſuch inconveniencies and unequal diſtribu- 
tion; nor is it poſſible for public wiſdom to reme- 
dy the ſame, or for the public purſe to enrich or 


even to ſupport all that are indigent, or fituated 


lower than they wiſh, and ſometimes deſerve. It 0 


is more juſt that particulars ſnould bear a hard lot, 
than that, to mend it, ſociety ſhould ſuffer, and 


the ballance of ſociety be loſt or endangered. It 
is . all reaſon, and very ungenerous, to ſeek 

_ relie 
all men to ſeek relief from them. I with it could 
be fo ordered, that wherever Religion produces 
Gain, Gain would never prove to be more con- 


from any ſcheme which would in time bring 


ſidered than Religion. 


| Seft, XIV. An inquiry why the Chriſtian 


Diſpenſation has, with all its advantages 
and excellencies, ſo little mended the 
World. Whether and how far public 
Teachers are chargeable with this. 


WW HY the world has not been more mended 


by the Chriſtian, Diſpenſation, of itſelf ſo 


much adapted to mend the world, is worth the in- 
quiry of all men, eſpecially of ſuch as are em- 


ployed to inculcate its precepts upon the minds of 
all. And here many other inquiries ſubſequent to 
| e e os this 
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this will naturally occur; namely, whether they 
have ever purſued their own worldly intereſt more 
 affiduouſly than ſuited with their holy profeſſion, 
and never proſtituted religion to ſerve the purſuits 
of wealth and power: whether they have ever diſ- 
penſed with ſins, and been even partial to favourite 
and bountiful finners, or diſcouraged and even per- 
ſecuted conſcience, and ſincerity, and all holinefs 
that bore not their mark: whether they never 
claimed an abſolving and damning power, and by 
it brought men to fear them more than God, ts be 


maore afraid of offending them than of committing 


_ fin, for which they could fo eaſily pronounce par- 
don: whether they have always manifeſted that 
humility, gentleneſs and benevolence ſo well be- 
coming ſuch as ſpoke in the name of Chriſt : whe- 
ther they never uſed the Holy Goſpel to warrant 


1 their own anger and ambition or avarice, and in 


the ſtyle of the Goſpel enflamed the mad rage of 
party: whether they have been equally diligent 
to make their followers ſincere Chriſhans, as warm. 
zealots, Champions for Chrift as Champions for 
Churchmen: whether they promoted knowledge 
and all religious and rational. inquiries without re- 
ſerve, and taught truth. rather than blind ſubmiſ- 
ſton, rather than the narrow: principles of particu- 
lar faQtions: whether they have promoted the 
great bleſſings of ſeciety, crvil and religions Libet- 
ty, obedience to equal and fixed Laws rather than: 
to the lawleſs and unſteady will of man, and have 
always fupported Government, when. Governors 
_ obſerved! the Laws: and whether men who. have 
a holy profeſſion, if in their conduct they be not 
holy, can be reverenced for their profeſſion which 
I dihononr, or lead men into all righteouſneſs, 
without being righteous themſelves? 
The continua endeavours of fo many thouſand: 
Teachem n any to recommend. the beauty 
f = 1 5 — © 
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and benefit of Religion and Virtue, and to ſhew 


| 
II | the deformity and miſchief of evil, and immorality, 


would ſurely be of vaſt weight and conſequence. 
But let the number of Teachers be ever ſo great, 
ſmall good will enſue, if many exert no endea- 
vours at all, if many do it ſuperficially; like a taſk 


| delight 1 in. 


If they recommend thy: and duck. Meeri, 
ſuch as are hard to be underſtood, or if under- 


1378 .ftood, produce no practical duties, and, without 
| mending the heart, only perplex the head: or if 
they inveigh againſt ſuch as entertain ideas diffe- 
rent from theirs, and provoke people to bitterneſs 
toward each other, inſtead of exhorting them to 
mutual love and forbearance : If their hearts 
appear ſet upon pomp, and gain, and dominion, 
rather than filled with humility. and ſelf-denial, and 


. zeal for the ſouls of men: If they promote: igno- 


Conſcience: If they darken or pervert the Goſpel 
by vain gloſſes, by falſe. and ſelfiſh comments, and 


would - oblige all; men: to ſubmit to theſe their in- 
ventions, though directly oppoſite to the Goſpel | 


and all the ends of the Goſpel ; ſmall is the won- 


fer that mankind are not mended by: ſuch .depraved 
inſtruction. It is indeed wonderful that, bad as 
they are, they are not ſtill worſe, ſince it is mani- 
feſt that over 4 great part of the earth, and in 
ſome of its fineſt; regions, [their Inſtructors are con- 
tinxually  deceiyingy: debaſing, blangings frightening 0 
and oppreſſing them: Ji 
In matters of Religion, veither the Greek 
Church nor the Roman Church allow heir people 
27 


4 . * 
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which ey ſeem forced bus and not to chuſe or 


rance and ſlavery, perſecution and diſeord, and 
ſhew -anger or favour to men, not. 4ccording as 
they are wicked or virtuous, but countenance 
their own followers however bad, and hate and 
diſtreſs ſuch as only follow the pure dictates of 
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to retain common ſenſe, nor to forgive it in others. 
For Religion they are taught gibberiſh, and con- 
tradictions, and dreams, and to hate and damn as 
Atheiſts, or Heretics, all who are not ſo blind, 
and diſtracted, and flaviſn as themſelves. Their 
Teachers even aſſume to ſell them the mercy of 
God and eternal Salvation, at a price, to abſolve 
them from the blackeſt guilt for money, and for 
money to 170 the Almighty of his ręeſentment 
and gente As long as they can pay, they 
may dic e 0 Aae thus encouraged, nay, watranted 
in ernst ah In the Office of the Datary 
at Rome, ſins are taxed according to their ſeveral 
ſtkes nch. qualities? and the greateſt as well as the 
leaſt are candelled by filver and gold; and for ini- 
quities deſtructive to ſociety and ſhocking to mane, 
7 ſuch as have wealth may find atonement. | 
Where ſuch or any commutations for gh aber al- 1 
I wed And prackiſed, are ths kkely to 'abate, ſin- 
ners to meñd, Or Rellgian to abound, or even! to 
„ſubſiſt, in 'an £07 e of purity? F'wiſ"hothing like 
this vide! trafic were found J. 1dther" countries even 
where Popery is aboliſhed...” I doubt a good gift to 
the Altar, chat is, to them, who miniſter there, 
often paſſes as an- expiation for a multitude of 
fins; and has it 'never- happened that a bounty to 
- the Church hab been ſtrangely preſſed upon tlie 
N 8 dying people, as what 
powerfully ly opened“ tHe gates f Paladiſe, and was 
'A Teen Antidote diſt future torments?? 
One thing ſeems to be notoriouſly true of almoſt 
1 lll peter in Religion, that men are not eſteemed 
7 f by them according to their real piety and virtue, 
bur according to thein blind adherence and party- 
f 4 "teal, 01a Þthe' mbft/ workhleſs or' worſt men are 
Fe often däreſſec and fears a dee the ſobereſt 
13 and e net ed er deerled. Thus we 
B have 
13 
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1 have ſeen very pious Chriſtians hated and traduced 

ne as very bad Churchmen, when very baſe and very 

| profligate men were extolled as excellent Church- 
Mk Ei. Tort 
The Gentlemen of Port Royal were, for their 
Learning and Writings, . for their Religion and 
Virtue, an ornament to the learned world as well 
as to the Kingdom of France : 'They were even 
Zealouſly attached to the Romiſh Religion. But 
all this merit ſaved them not from contumely and 

|| perſecution, becauſe they had defended the eternal 

laws of Morality and the Goſpel againſt the execra- 

dle - maxims and caſuiſtry of the. Jeſuits, who in 
their voluminous writings had confounded all Mo- 

|  rahity and Conſcience. For this the Gentlemen of 
Port Royal were repreſented as Atheiſts, Heretics, 

' and enemies to the Church, nay, as enemies to 

# the Government, and thence expoſed, to all injuſ- 

| tice, ill uſage, and the frowns ef e The 


8 9p. of Cam- 


like treatment had the divine Archb 
bray, the immortal Fenelon. When at the fame 
| | the moſt hot-headed bigots, were reckoned excel- 
lent Catholics, applauded and preferred. 
What the King of Sardinia has lately done, in 
| taking the education of youth out of the hands of 
the Jeſuits, merits great attention, and is an ex- 
of the ſame communion. It was indeed of high 
moment, that the public education ſhould not he 
directed by any order of men who were continnall7 
Purſuing an intereſt directly againſt the intereſt of 
the State; who taught his ſubjeQs not ſo much 
to reverence the Magiſtrate, as to reverence Them, 
ot to love or conſider the godd of the whole, but 
the good of that Order; | who poiſoned them with 
party: max ims deſtructive of the maxims : of ſociety 1 : 
= os an . 
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and inſtead of —_— the benevolent principles 
of peace and mutual forbearance, without which 
all ſociety muſt be miſerable or periſh, inſpired vi- 
rulence and eternal hate, and would rather fee the 
State run into rum and diſſolution, than ſuffer the 
leaſt variation from their own conceits, however 
fond or ridiculous, or wicked. For, it is noto- 
rious, that this is the ſpirit of the Jeſuits. 1 
wiſh it were not the ſpirit of ſeveral other ſects 
and bigots, . eſpecially where their bigotry is ani- 
mated by a paſſion for power and riches. It ſeems 
the Court at Turin is not much diſturbed at the 
_ 'threats of the Reverend Fathers to leave the coun- 
try, but even frankly offers paſſports to as * as 


think fit to go. 


No body can forget the extraordinary merit and 
bitter treatment of the late excellent Dr. Clark, 
huis able performances in defence of Chriſtianity, 
and the reſtleſs attempt to ruin him as a bad 
Churchman. The declaration of Father Canaye 

the Jefuit to the Marſhal D*Hocquincourt, related 

N St, Evremont, was open and inſtructive. The 

; Marſhal had ſaid, that he was formerly a Janfenift, : 
but now for the Jeſuits, and could be yo pa 

for his Religion, though he knew not why or 

r zeln WI, 2 2 * Ri" rg 

8 vit! Ze crucified for igion, yet mot 
Ae why; ar wherefore ] what an extraordinary 
7 e, my Lord, has Heaven beſtowed upon you? 
Estate foeuti infantes : Be as little children : Bleſſed 
are the poor in ſpirit, The good Father hked the 
Marſhal's zeal the better for being fark blind: ſo 
far was he from Maming his ignorance. 
Mpbere-ever it is more dangerous 10 offend: he 
| Cleagy than to offend. God, it is natural for the 
intereſt of Religion to decay. For the ignorant 
And ſhe many, will ahways ineline, nay, N 

TOI: to * upon em than 1p 21 
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and to think that if they can but pleaſe them, they 
cannot diſpleaſe him. Where an ill man who con- 
forms is better uſed than a good man who diſſents, 
the © neceſſity of being good! will not be cohfi- 
dered, but the neceſſity of being conformable, and 
men will not be ſo much afraidiof ſins as of diſſent- 
ing. When the doing certain actions, which may 


be done without any devoutneſs at all, ſhall yet 


paſs for devotion, many will be apt to think that when 


they have performed theſe, they have done all that 
is required, at leaſt made amends for paſt iniqui- 
ties, which they may ſtill cancel, as often as com- 


mitted, by the like atonement and repetitions, and 


buy a little devotion on one day in the week, calm 
their conſcience about all their failings during the 


. | 


TPuhus falſe zeal is, as it were, a mulct for want 
of Religion, and paſſes for Religion; and many 
other Churchmen beſides thoſe of Rome, ſeem to 
accept of equivalents in thè room 223 
Were it otherwiſè the guides of one fe&: weuld 


love the fober and good men of another ſe& better 
than the vicious of their own, : They would hate 


the ſtricteſt conformiſts who wanted virtue, ang 
eſteem ſeparatiſts who had it. But I! doubt the 
_ conſtant practice is otherwiſe in moſt Churches and 
Sects. So that the hame of Rellgion is uſed; but 


the thing, the eſſence, is often turned into faction 
and party, and loſt in the endleſs paſſion of men. 


They all talk of Chriſt and Paul, and appeal 


to them. Perhaps it is well for many that they are 
not yet called upon by either to make good their 


appeals. Nay, were Chriſt or Paul to! return to 
the earth under: their! former characters, I fear their 
reception ina many cdunttries, Would not be Hetter 


than it was in Judæa. a ut! iin to een 


This Section, as well as the / Whole Diſcourſe, 


grows too long, though much more might * 5 N 
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1 ſhall make but one obſervation more, namely, 
upon the ſtrange inconſiſtence which has ſometimes 
appeared in the notions of ſome great and venera- 
ble Doctors about evil and fin; I mean how they 
could be vehement againſt piccadillos, atift fol- 
lies and frailties, which were of little conſequence, 
and for which perhaps they had no reliſh, yet could 
'often, at the ſame time, go deliberately, nay, 
zealouſly, into apparent meaſures of public op- 
preſſion, or of public tumults and war; could 
aſſiſt and ſanctify the moſt enormous, the moft 
dreadful, the moſt complicated and devouring 
of all ſins, thoſe of Tyranny and Rebellion; 
could declaim terribly againſt profane ſwearing, 
which only hurt him who uttered it, and yet en- 
courage and animate univerſal Perjury, ſome- 
times in Magiſtrates, at another time in the pe 
ple; and be for eſtabliſhing univerfal Slavery, or 
inciting general revolts, at different times, juſt as 
they happened to be pleaſed or diſguſted. For fuch 
has been the inconſiſtency of their behaviour in 
many countries, and at many times; and, as none 
have ever proved ſorer plagues to righteous Gover- 
- Nors, none have been ſuch fell champions for Ty- 
rants. And as to the abuſes of Religion, eſpe- 
. cially ſuch as were gainful, have they ever appear- 
ed willing to reform them, or willingly ſuffered 
them to be reformed by others? And have not all 
great and uſeful Reformations been accompliſhed 
by the Laity, and conſtantly oppoſed by the public 
Teachers? Could Religion, the humble and diſ- 
intereſted Religion of the Goſpel,. flouriſh under 
ſuch Circumſtances, and fuch DireQors? 
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Sea. XV. Of public Spirit, its uſe and 
efficacy. How little promoted by public 
Teachers. Some Conſiderations upon the 
importance and character of public Spirit. 


W HILST che public Teachers were ſo 


much attached to party and intereſt, it 
was no wonder that in their teaching there were 
many material omiſſions. One thing of great im- 
ortance they ſeem to have almoſt intirely neg- 
leQed, I mean the raiſing and recommending of 
Public Spirit, ſo neceſſary to the proſperity of every 
Country, and even to the preſervation of all. k 
was this which animated the Roman State, and 


| ſet the Romans above all other men. But they 
who inſtructed the youth of Rome had no by-ends, 


no detached intereſts of their own, They inſpired: 
ſuch as they taught, with the love of their Coun- 


try, and of Virtue, and of Honour, The public 
good, the glory of the State, was the end of all, 


and to promote it they had learned chearfully 10 
forego every private advantage, nay, life itſelf. 
This was a fine ſpirit, early and conſtantly infuſed, 


and produced men who were a credit and ornament, 


to human nature, and are patterns ſtill for the 
whole race. Such was the glorious effe& of a. 


noble and rational education. 


The Romans began to know the value of Li- 


| berty, and to feel a paſſion for the Public Weal, at 
an age when others ſince are conning over wards, 
and know little elſe but to fear the rod, and, with- 


out once thinking of their Country, only learn to 
reverence a particular ſet of men and names, and 
heartily to hate all the reſt. They are for a courſe 
of many years employed about words, and no- 

| e 1 tions, 
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tions, and ſubtleties; and when they are thus ſuf- 
ficiently diſciplined into narrowneſs of mind, when 
their heads ate well filled with abſurd maxims, 
and unmeaning diſtinctions, they may be ſafely 
truſted abroad in the world, as ſecure againſt 
free and rational ſentiments, and poſſeſſed with 
falſe ideas of reverence and of averſion, to the end 
of their lives. When, like the young Romans, 
they might be ſhining in aſſemblies or armies, they 
| 2 engaged in Logic, and combating in Meta- 

RO PLS 
Mm Mr. Locke ſays, It is matter of aſtoniſhment, 
that men of quality and parts ſhould ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be ſo far miſled by cuſtom, and implicit 
faith. Reaſon, if conſulted, would adviſe, that 
theit children's time ſhould be ſpent in ac-_ 
quiring what might be uſeful to them when the 
come to be men, rather than to have their heads 
ſtuffed with a deal of traſh, a great part where- 
of they uſually never do (it is certain they never 
need to) think on again as long as they live; 
and ſo much as does ſtick by them, they are 
only the worſe for. This is ſo well known, that 
I appeal to parents themſelves, who have been 
at coſt to have their young heirs taught it, whe- 
ther it be not ridiculous for their ſons to have 
any tinQture of that ſort of learning, when they 
come abroad into the world; whether any ap- 
pearance of it would not leſſen and diſgrace them 
in company, And that certainly muſt be an 
admirable acquiſition, and deſerves well to make 
a part in education, which men are aſhamed of 
where they are moſt concerned to ſhew their 
| © parts and breeding,” 5 SEN 
In latter ages the cauſe of public Liberty has 
been little beholden to the public Teachers, who, 
inſtead of inſtilling and cheriſhing Public Spirit, 


without 
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without which Liberty can hardly ſubſiſt, have too 


often exerted all their endeavours to "extinguiſh | 
both. Where-ever Slavery is ſettled, they help 


too aſſiduouſly to confirm it, and where it is not; 
many of them have appeared diligent agents to 
introduce it. Was it thus they merited the pro- 
found reverence which they claimed ffom man- 
kind, thus that they earned the mighty revenues 
| which they enjoyed, for bringing upon men the 


higheſt evil which men can ſuffer, an evil big with 


every other evil, the dreadful calamity of public 
Servitude? 


For the 8 part of this Section upon Pub- 


lic Spirit, I am obliged to a noble (a) Lord of great 


knowledge, obſervation and parts, with all which 


he himſelf ſeems to be much leſs acquainted, than 
they who have the happineſs of knowing him; 
and ſuch is the private manner in which he paſſes 

moſt of his time, that his acquaintance are far from 
numerous: So natural it is for fine Tag En to 


be acco mpanted with = modeſty. 

© It is a remark o Thucidides, that bad Law 
well Eiechteg are better than good Laws not 
duly obſerved. It is not enough for a Nation 
to have a good! Conſtitution, unleſs both the 
Governors and People concur in adhering to it 
with ſtrictneſs. Abuſes once ſuffered to creep 
in ſo naturally gain ground, ſo quickly ſpread, 
that it requires conſtant vigilance to prevent their 
entrance and growth. A jealouſy, for the Public 
is a commendable jealouſy and if ever the ex- 
ceſs of any paſſion were juſtifiable, it would ſure- 
ly be fo here. That temper of mind to which 
we give the name of Public Spirit is ſo neceſ- 
ſary to all ſocieties, that it is next to impoſſible | 
d | T4 e i 
let geit Th. 01:61 10.4 

(a) Lord Moos.” 
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they ſhould long ſubſiſt without it. Indeed, 


whatever difficulties particular men may find in 
the exerciſe of it, all men agree to commend it. 
Nor can there be better proof of the excellency 


of any character, than to ſee the very men who 


reſolve never to deſerve it, taking great pains 


to make the world believe that they have a right 


to it. 


In times of the greateſt corruption, we do not 


find, that ever a corrupt man of any ſenſe durſt 
openly avow his principles, or declare that he 


made his own intereſt the meaſure of his public 
conduct, Quite : otherwiſe: Such men are apt 


to ſtart at their own picture, and will not for- 
give thoſe who. diſcover their views, and -repre- 


ſent them in proper. colours. Such tenderneſs: is 


prudential ; ſince the diſcovery of ill deſigns, is 4 
ſtep towards defeating them. Beſides, men are 
generally more aſhamed of vices which ſhew the 
weakneſs of their underſtanding, than of thoſe 


which unfold the corruption of their hearts, Tt 


is a confeſſion of the meanneſs of a ſelfiſh diſpo- 
ſition, that men are thus loth to be thought go- 


verned by it. Taough they would be glad to 


reap benefit from their low purſuits, they are 
aſhamed to be detected in contriving them. | 


© It therefore looks as if it were equally renoun- 
eing the rules. of good ſenſe, and every impulſe 
of good nature, to be' deſtitute of regard for the 


welfare of the Community, or to imagine that 


any private advantage. can ſtand .in competition 


with the proſperity of the whole. For one na- 


tion to grow rich by the ſpoils of others, is very 


unjuſt, yet not always impolitic. But to weaken 


and impovertſh our own Country, is as fooliſn 


as it is wicked; ſince private property muſt be 


very inſecure, when once that of the public is 


in danger; nor can it be ever more ſo than when 
*.-1t 
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it comes to be deſerted by thoſe whoſe intereſt it 
is to preſerve lt. | TOR 

© I believe that ſcarce any Conſtitution has been 
overturned by mere accidents or misfortunes. 
Errors at home may have immediately contri- 
buted to national ruin, and foreign invaſion 
brought it on. But a long courſe. of miſmanage- 
ments, of ambition and rapine, and of evil and 
looſe adminiſtration, has generally preceded all 
great Revolutions; when the leading men made 
it their only ſtudy to ſupplant, decry, and op- 
preſs each other; when the people were on both 
ſides perverted to ſerve the narrow and corrupt 
purpoſes of particular and N Leaders, and 
were animated not by zea 


their Country, Whenever cabals and licen- 


tiouſneſs, whenever corruption and contempt of 


authority, are the meaſures of acquiring, and 


afterwards of ſupporting power, the conſequences 


muſt be oppreſſion and injuſtice, which will na- 
turally introduce diſorder and confuſion. A Go- 
vernment thus ſapped in the foundations, like a 


tree, looſened at the roots, will infallibly be 


overturned by the firſt unruly blaſt, and would in 


time be overſet even by its own weight. 


Societies can never ſubſiſt but through the 


ſame means by which they were firſt inſtituted. 
Impartiality and juſtice, zeal for the Public, and 


a ſteady adherence to its intereſt, are the only 
national ſecurities, When theſe are wanting, 
large Territories, and great Fleets and Armies, 
will prove but feeble ſupports; and, in ſpite of 
all ſuch ſplendid appearances, deſtruction will 
follow. The ſeveral changes of Government in 
the Grecian Commonwealths, are proofs of this 
obſervation, Abuſes of power made corruption 


for their Country, 
but for hoſtile factions debauching and rending 
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neceſfary ; corruption produced baſeneſs, luxury, 
and the extinction of all virtue, and theſe ſeldom 
ended but in ſome kind of Uſurpation and Ty; 
ranny. Nor were they brought to a ſenſe of their 
follies until they had thus ſuffered for them; and, 
before they thought of returning to their old prin- 
ciples of honeſty and Public Spirit, they muſt be 
firſt awakened by the ſevere laſh of ſome arbitra- 

power. It was for this integrity of Manners, 


for this Public Spirit, and inviolable attachment 


to their Conſtitution, that the Lacedæmonians 
were ſo remarkable, as were alſo the Romans 
for many ages, and it was through the decay of 
Public Spirit and national Integrity, that Athens 
was ſo near being deſtroyed in the courſe of the 
Peloponnefian War. Alcibiades, who had bound- 
leſs ambition, employed his great wealth in de- 
bauching the people, that by their aſſiſtance he 
might raiſe himſelf upon the ruin of his antago- 
niſt, Hence alſo the peace concluded between the 
two nations by Nicias, was broken a few years 


after it was made; a breach which brought on 


all thoſe loſſes abroad, all thoſe diſtractions at 
home, which had like to have ended in the utter 
ſubjection of the Republic. 
© Many examples of this kind are found in the 
Roman Hiſtorians; but remarkable above all is 
the ſtory and conduct of Cæſar, who by de- 
bauching the People enſlaved the State. Who- 


ever reads Tully's Epiſtles, which are a curious 


ſecret Hiſtory of thoſe times, muſt be ſtruck with 
the prodigious diſſolution of manners in that once 


honeſt and powerful people. Indeed fo aſtoniſhing 


was the change, that they were become even paſt 
reclaiming. All the ſmart of their long and heavy 


misfortunes was not ſufficient to bring them back 


to a ſenſe of their duty to their 35 Inſo- 
much that when by the death of their DiQtator, 
| Liberty 
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Liberty was once more, as it were, preſented. to 
them, they wanted the courage, or ker they 


had not the honeſty to accept it. 


If we inquire into the accounts of latter days, 
we ſtill find the ſame cauſes regularly producing 
the ſame effects. What was it that occaſioned 


© thoſe long and deſperate civil wars which afflicted 
* and almoſt deſtroyed the great and powerful King- 


dom of France? Was it not private ambition, 
private intereſt carried on under public pretences ? 
The preſervation of the old Religion, and the 
modeſt requeſt of a toleration to the new, were 


the outward appearances, and very plauſible they 


were. But the unjuſtifiable ambition of the Prin- 


ces,. and the ſelfiſh attachment of their dependents, 
were the ſecret ſprings that produced and prolong- 
ed thoſe pernicious diſturbances, . pernicious not 

only in weakening and impoveriſhing the State 
for the preſent, but in debauching the principles 


of all orders of men, and making each fide look 


upon the irregular views of their own party as the 


only objects of attention and zeal, and thus ſacri- 
fice the intereſt, nay, almoſt the very being of the 
Community, to the low and narrow purſuits of fu 
rious factions. And when after the ſhort calm of 


Henry the fourth's reign, the public diſorders 


began to revive in the minority of his Succeſſor, 
and it was found neceſſary for the ſupport of the 
Royal Power, to curb and break that of the Gran- 
dees, an opportunity was furniſhed to two ſuc- 
ceeding Minifters, for their own ſecurity as well as 


their Maſter's, totally to deſtroy all poſſibility of 


oppoſition: - So that putting an end to the old 
eſtabliſhment, in its room they ſet up a new, 


which, probably; the French Nation wil never . 


be able to remove or alter. 
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It is impoſſible to forget, on this occaſion, the 


great. Revolution in a neighbouring Kingdom, 


not much above half a century ago. Whilſt the 


Nobility and commons were wiſely quarrelling 
about the manner of raiſing the money requiſite 
for diſbanding the army, two or three Parricides 


ſnatched the opportunity, and ſold the Liberties 
of their Country for -two hundred and fifty thou- 


ſand crowns, and changed an eleQive and limit- 


ed Monarchy into one hereditary and abſolute, _ 


© Who can reflect on the folly of ſuch conduct, 


without ſurprize, when he conſiders it as ſome- 


times paſſing upon the world for mighty artifice 
and cunning ? To barter away ſubſtances for 
ſhadows, to part with a birthright for a meſs of 


pottage, is an abſurdity. fo glaring, that one might 


as well believe thoſe who do it to be poſſeſſ- 

ed with real honeſty, as with any ſhare of wiſ- 
dom. - Contemptible, and poor, and fooliſh are 
any terms, even the higheſt terms, for betray- 


ing one's Country. They who do it, do but 
teach and encourage others to play the ſame 


game upon themſelves, where they nd by their 


example it may be done with impunity. What 


is general diſhoneſty, but general inſecurity ? 


To practiſe villainy ourſelves, is to authorize it 


in others againſt. us; and it is as natural to loſe 
by it as to gain by it. They who for ſome pro- 
fit of their own would defraud mankind of their 
liberties or fortunes, are like ſharpers who in- 


toxicate company with, liquor before they play 
with them. They may ſucceed in robbing their 


dupes | of their money, but have, cauſe -to fear 
their rage; ſince by the unjuſt; loſs of their mo- 


ney, men are likewiſe apt to loſe all temper. 


Without peace of mind there can be no ck 
thing + as happineſs ; nor can there be any peace 
af? of 
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© of mind where there is a ſenſe of guilt, which is 
«© naturally accompanied with apprehenſion of dan- 
* ger, Cn ſuch as know that they are not to be 
* truſted themſelves, ever frankly truſt others? 


They will be apt to think others like themſelves, 
true only to ſelf-intereſt, and ſo will try to de- 


© ceive them, as well as deſpiſe them for being 
© deceived. Thus endleſs diſhoneſty, whether in 


private or public life, will be attended with end- 


« leſs anxieties, when ſuch as praQtiſe it remem- 


ber that by all their unrighteous acquiſitions, all 
their guilty ſucceſs, they can only ſet themfelves 


© up as marks to be ſhot at, and will have the 


_ © leſs chance of eſcaping by being ſo much ex- 
s © poſed. 3 3 


Greatneſs acquired by great abihties and Pub- 
lic Spirit, is a noble acquiſition, and will be en- 
joyed with ſatisfaction, though it cannot always 


© eſcape obloquy and clamour. But power and 


pomp purchaſed by the miſery and groans of the 
be as it is always deteſtable, 0 is always 
unſafe. Grandeur, in order to be reſpe&ed by 
the Public, muſt be ſupported with merit to- 
wards the Public. They who love the people, 
they who conſult their intereſt, and purſue it, 
are worthy to ſhine amongſt them, nay, wor- 
thy to rule them. But greatneſs without digni- 
ty, which ariſes as well from public benevolence 
as from capacity, is like Laws without penal- 
ties: The weak and ſimple may perhaps ſubmit 
to them; but they are deſpiſed by thoſe whom 
they are moſt wanted to reſtrain. To be exalted 
upon the ruins of Liberty and Laws, to riſe by 
force and iniquity, and to aſſert ſuperiority over 
men by hurting and oppreſſing them, is ſtrange | 
infatuation, a dangerous province. It is like be- 
ing mounted on an unruly horſe without bit or 
e _ © bridle; 
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bridle : a fituation which no wiſe man would 
chuſe to be in. When Solon was adviſed to 
make uſe of his intereſt with his countrymen to 
ſeize the ſupreme rule, he anſwered wiſely, that 


Tyranny indeed was a fair ſpot; but there was no 


way to come out of it. 
© Such as are known not to love their Country 
cannot reaſonably expect to be ſafe in it, or that 
enmity to the Public will not meet with public 
hate, which is the next ſtep to public revenge: 
and they who are indifferent to every intereſt but 
their own, though they may purchaſe flatterers 
who have minds as bad as theirs, can never be 
exempt from one miſerable reflection, that moſt 
men and all the beſt men abhor them, whilſt 
only a few of the worſt applaud them ; nor can 


they find much delight from the hollow praiſes of 
a tribe of Fawners, when they remember that 


injured multitudes are at the ſame time perhaps 
= a LO 
The defire of applauſe is implanted in human 


nature, and without doubt intended by the Au- 


thor of nature as an incitement to virtue and be- 
nevolent actions; ſince by ſuch means only we 
can be ſure of obtaining ſo pleaſing a gratifi- 
cation. We may indeed perſonate Public Spirit 


for a while, yet have none, and for a while, paſs 
for virtuous without having Virtue : But the fraud 


will ſoon be diſcovered. No diſguiſes can long 
hide the falſe Patriot : and his hypocriſy will but 
add to his condemnation, when it is no longer 
able to cover his guilt. | EO 


There ſeems to be one never-failing teſt 


whence to diſtinguiſh a public ſpirited Man 


even an honeſt and diſintereſted heart. This is 
a ſort of conſtitutional Virtue, and who has 


it is ſecure againſt many of the moſt dangerous 
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'© temptations. The love of money and of power 
are violent paſſions, and few who are ſtrongly 

* poſſeſſed with them can ſafely truſt themſelves. 

How naturally does the avaricious man liſten to 

any ſcheme for filling his coffers ? How eagerly 

© does the ambitious man enter into meaſures for 

« inlarging his figure and power? How apt are both 

© to flatter themſelves that they deſerve all that 

they can poſſibly poſſeſs, that whatever they can 

« graſp is but their due, and that therefore they 

can never graſp too much? Blinded by theſe fa- 

* yourite inclinations, they can bear nothing that 

* thwarts them ; and, as they thus ſtate the ac- 

count on one fide only, the balance muſt be 

| 0 | _ * eternally one way. 3j 

Ihe true Patriot is content to take the appro- 

'© bation of his own conduct, at leaſt for one part 
of his reward; neither would he exchange his 
quiet of mind, or the good wiſhes of his country- 
men, for all the benefit which he could poſſibly 
make by juſtly forfeiting either. He has a ge- 
© neral benevolence to the reſt of the world, and 
cannot taſte that unnatural happineſs of being 

„ alone eaſy amongſt the many that are miſerable, 

© © eſpecially were they to be miſerable by his means. 
6 
0 
c 
I 
; 
* 


Though he may not ſet up for any romantic pitch 
of Patriotiſm, though he do not undertake to de- 
vote himſelf for his Country, like Curtius, and 
may be diffident of the weakneſs of human na- 

ture when put upon ſuch awful trials; yet of 

one Virtue he is at all times ſure, never to ſacri- 
fice the Public to his paſſions or intereſt, or riſque 

_ © the tranquillity. of the State for any views or emo- 

* luments of his own? | . 
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Achaia and Af ia, alarmed with a counterfeit Nero, i Ui. 


Acilius (Marcus) Conſul, 


| Ade, Nero's Miſtreſs, ii. 5 the i is introduced by Sene- 
ca, as an antidote in the inticements of Agrippi- 


A 


| BDAGESES, his great power, i. 305, he ſup- 
. ports Tiridates, ibid. is veſted with the whole 


power of the Party, 309, his anfortanate: Coun- 
ſel to Tiridates, | 310 


| Abdus, the Eunuch, his authority i in 1 Parthia, . 299, he 


is poĩſoned by Artabanus, . ibid. 
Acaratus, Freedman to Nero, Aa peſtilent inſtrument and 
ſpoiler, _ 43 
Accuſations, their progreſs i. 168, how inceſſant and 
prevailing, „ YG 


Accuſers, what bloody and deſtructive Inftruments, i. 
222, what powerfu protection they find, 228, their 


fury continued, . = 
Aceronia, one of Agrippina's women, miſtaken for her 
Lady, and murdered, ii. 140 
Acexgnius (Cneius) Conſul, „ i. 238 


Achaia, the Government of that province changed, = 
71 


> 77 


na, 1 36 


Action, A glorious one of two common n ſoldiers, mw. - 
206, and of Caius Voluſius, Who fir ſt entered Cre- 


N 2 | mona 
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mona, 211, as alſo of a Captive i in Vocula's Army, 
. 301, and of a ſlave of Lucius Piſo, „ 
Acutia, condemned for Treaſon, i. 313 
Adgendeſtrius, Prince of the Cattians, offers to the Se- 
nate to poiſon Arminius, 138 
Adiabenians, their ſufferings and complaints, ii. 194 
Adoptions (fraudulent) their prevalence and e li. 
210, a decree of Senate againſt their abuſe, ibid. 


A dor ſians. See Eunones. 


Aſtians, their cuſtoms, manners, and ſituation, iv. 63 
Aſer (Domitius) a zealous accuſer, 1. 242, arraigns 


Claudius Pulchra, ibid. he is more eloquent than up- 


right, 243, purſues the profeſſion of an Accuſer, and 
attacks Gin Sinus 3 253, his vile motions, ibid. 
his death and charater, _ 1 


Africa, a war begun there, i. 114. the forces there, 202 
Africanus (Julius) accuſed, IS 


Africanus (Sextius) who, li. 98, he i is appointed to aſſeſs 


the Gauls, . 


Agerinus, Agrippina's $ F din, ; falſely charged with 
reaſon againſt Nero, and put in irons, ii. 142 


Agrafti (Julius) a Centurion, a remarkable inſtance of 


his faith, fortitude, and firmneſs of ſpirit, iii. 232, 233 
Agricola (Cneius Julius) introduction to the hiſtory of 
his life, iv. 71, his birth and deſcent, 73, the man- 
ner and place of his education, 74, his prudent be- 
haviour and conduct while young, 74, 75, he mar- 
ries Domitia Decidiana, 75, his preferments, ibid. 
his probity iu all offices, 75, 76, his addreſs and 
behaviour to Cerialis, 77, he is advanced by Veſ- 
paſian to the rank of Patrician, ibid. and to the Go- 
vernment of Acquitaine, 78, his glorious character 
as a magiſtrate, ibid. he is called to the Conſulſhip, 
ibid. his behaviour in Britain on his arrival there, 
87, 88, he attacks the Ordovicans, and defeats 
them, ibid. conquers the Ifle of Angleſey, 88, his 
gallant behaviour thereupon, 89, he erects forts and 
_ garriſons throughout all the known parts of Britain, 
9¹, * his mild and gentle treatment of the Britons 


they 
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they are brought to love the Roman cuſtoms, 91, 
92, his ſkill in erecting Forts, 92, he paſſes the Frith, 
and ſubdues ſeveral Nations, till then unknown, 93, 
places forces in that part of Britain fronting Ireland, 
ibid. the diſpoſal of his army to fight the Caledo- 

nians, 95, he 1755 and routs them, ibid. leads his 
Army to the Grampian Hills, 97, his animating 
ſpeech to his Army there, 102, & ſeq. he engages 
the Britons under command of Galgacus, 104, his 
behaviour and conduct, ibid. he intirely routs and 
vanquiſhes them, 107, after the fight he receives 
hoſtages of the Britons, and orders his fleet and 
Army into winter quarters, 108, he writes to the 
Emperor a modeſt relation of theſe actions, ibid. 
Jeaves the Government of Britain, and arrives at 
Rome, 110, his reception by the Emperor, ibid. 
his behaviour and character, ibid. by his ſignal merit 


be incurs the envy and hate of the Emperor and his 


vicious Courtiers, 110, 111, is perſuaded to petition 
the Emperor to excuſe his going as Proconſul to 
Aſia, 111, 112, he dies, not without ſuſpicion of 


being poiſoned by Domitian's order, 113, a glorious 


and affecting character of him, 11 115 


Agrippa (Marcus) his character, dignities, and death, 


I. 4, all his children but one die a violent death, 154 
Agrippa, his lake. See Tigellinus. 5 e 


Agrippa (Aſinius) Conſul, i. 225, his death and charac- 


Agrippa (Fonteius) offers 40 implead Libo Druſus, i 


95, why his daughter not made chief Veſtal, 138 
Agrippa (Haterius) ſtands for the Prætorſnip, i. 113, his 
| ſevere ſentence againſt Priſcus, 176, his ſcandalous 

flattery, 133, his malice and debauched life, 276 


| Agrippa, King of Judæa, his death, ou Ws 
Agrippa (Julius) baniſhed, are 


Agrippa (Poſthumus) baniſhed by his Grandfather Au- 


guitus, at the inſtigation of Livia, 1. 5, his charac- 
ter, ibid. he is the firſt ſacrifice upon the acceiſion of 
Tiberius, 55 e on = 


N3 Agrippa 
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Agrippa (Vibulenus) a Roman Knight, his tragical doom, 
793 1 0 
Agrippina, Wife to Germanicus, her fruitfulneſs, chats 


tity, love for her huſband, and vehement but vir- 


tuous ſpirit, i. 44, ſhe is hated by Livia, ibid. her 
mournful department from her huſband during a ſedi- 
tion of the Army, 40, ſhe is pitied by the foldiery, 
who thence relent, 41, her magnanimity and kind 
treatment to the ſoldiers, 65, thence rouſes the jea- 
louſy of Tiberius, ibid. the embarks for Rome with 
her huſband's funeral Afhes, and her children, 130, 
her virtue and forlorn lot lamented, ibid. her fleet 
meet that of Piſo, 132, they are both ready to en- 
gage, ibid. ſhe lands in Italy, 141, is received by a 
great conflux of people, ibid. her indiſcretion 208, the 
is deceived by the arts of Sejanus, 209, her incor- 
ruptible chaſtity, ibid. the univerſal ſympathy and 
mourning of the people, ibid. her vehemence, 242, 
her juſt reproaches upon Tiberius, ibid. the deſires 
a a ſecond huſband, 243, is further inflamed by the 
| ſecret agents of Sejanus, ibid. her haughty beha- 
viour, 244, Guards and Spies placed about her, 
254, ſhe is arraigned in the Senate by letters from 
Tiberius remarkably bitter, 265, an inſurreQion of 
the people in her behalf, 266, her tragical death, 
293, the ſhameful rage of Tiberius againſt her after 
the was dead, ibid. her character, oe A 
Agrippina, Mother of Nero, writes Memoirs, i. 243, 
the is married to Cneius Domitius, 262, perſecuted 
by Meffalina, ii. 10, recommended to Claudius for 
a Wife, by Pallas, 33, ſhe careſſes her uncle Clau- 
dius, and ſecures her marriage with him, 34, medi- 
tates a match between her Son and his Daughter, 
ibid. her abſolute ſway, 38, her behaviour and cha- 
racter ibid. ſhe recalls Seneca from exile, and her 
_ reaſons for this, ibid. ſhe ſignalizes her power, 50, 
_ eſtabliſhes a Colony, and calls it by her own name, 
ibid. what mighty power ſhe aſſumes, 57, calls her- 
ſelf partner with Claudius in the Empire, ibid. her 
management of the Emperor, 61, ſhe removes Criſ- 
minus and Geta, Captains of the guards, "mw in 


their room puts Burrhus Afranius, ibid. her policy 
in this, ibid. ſhe inveighs againſt Nareiſſus, 73, 


covets the gardens of Statilius Taurus, and pro- 


cures an accuſation againſt him, and his doom, 74, 


ſhe determines the death of Claudius, 77, procures the 
condemnation and death of Domitia Lepida, Nero's 
Aunt, 78, employs Locuſta to prepare poiſon for 
Claudius, 79, calls in the help of Xenophon, 80, 
perſonates great ſorrow, careſſes Britannicus and 
Octavia, 80, procures Nero to be declared Empe- 
ror, 80, 81, directs Julius Silanus to be murdered, 
83, had directed the murder of his Brother Lucius, 
ibid. intends a torrent of ſlaughters, 84, her violent 
_ Juſt of dominion, and tempeſtuous ſpirit, ibid. ſhe is 
created Prieſteſs to Claudius, ibid. oppoſes the pro- 
ceeding of the Senate, 86, attempts to aſcend the 
Imperial Tribunal, and to give audience to the Em- 


|  baffadors, 87, her fury againſt Acte, and againſt 


Nero, 91, 92, ſhe changes her arts, and even tempts 
im to unnatural embraces, 92, waxes violent again, 
and reproaches him, ibid. treats him with menaces, | 
declares for Britannicus, regrets the murder of. Clau- 
dius, and reviles Seneca and Burrhus, 93, her great 
_ conſternation upon the murder of Britannicus, 95, 
the careſſes Octavia, amaſſes money, . courts the Offi- 
cers and Nobility, 97, is deprived of her guards, 
and forſaken by her wonted followers, 98, is charg- 
ed with a conſpiracy againſt her Son, ibid. heard 
in her defence, 100, the boldneſs. of it, 100, 101, 
The inſiſts for vengeance upon her accuſers, and re- 
wards to her friends, and obtains both, 101, 102, 
her N * for power, 136, ſhe tempts her Son to 
inceſt, ibid. her ſhocking behaviour 8000 her infan- 
cy, 136, 137; the 1s defignedly: ſhipwrecked, but 
_ eſcapes, 139, diſſembles her apprehenſions, 141, the 
ſympathy and concern of the populace upon diſco- 
vering her danger, 142, 142, her houſe beſet with 
armed men, her domeſtics fly, the affaſſins enter, 
143, her ſpeech to them, her murder, and laſt re- 
markable words, ibid her relics lay long uncovered, 
at laft repoſited in a vulgar grave, 144, her end fore- 
e Na told 
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told long before, ibid. ſhrieks ſaid to be heard from 
her grave, 145, decrees of the Senate againſt her 


memory, _ 146 
Agrippinus (Paconius) accuſed, | ii. 28 3. his innocence, 
284. and baniſhment, 5 287 
Albanians, whence ſprung, 1 5 . $00, JOt : 
Albinus (Euceius) Governor of Mauritania, murdered, 
as alſo his wife, * 1. 14 45 
Albucilla, charged with deviſing charms againſt the life 


of Tiberius, i. 313, ſhe is executed in prifon, 314 
Aletus (Marcus) choſen by the Senate to ſurvey and re- 
lieve the Afiatic Cities ruined by an earthquake, i. 111 
Alexander (Tiberius) an illuſtrious Roman Knight, an 


aſſiſtant to Corbulo in the Eaſt, _ ii. 217 
Alexander (Tiberius) Governor of Egy pt, ili. 11 
Allies, thoſe of Rome, what forces _y furniſhed, i. 202, 
| % L008 
Alphenus (Varma) abindegs the Amy „ i e 377 -- 


Alpinus (Montanus) Captain of a Cohort, confirms to the 
troops of Vitellius the fate of the battle at Cremona, 
iii. 297, and has orders to Civilis to forbear war, 


24298 

An. (Maritime) their inhabitants preſented with the 
privileges of Latium, | ii. 220 
Altinus (Julius) baniſhed, . 296: 


Amber, where found, and by whom, Iv. 63, the Au- 
thor's conjecture about its ENG, ibid. its nature 
and quality deſcribed, 64 

Ami ſia, the river and town of that name, i e Bh-- 

Ampius (Titus Flavianus) Governor of Pannonia, in. 170, 

is perſuaded by Fuſcus to join him, 188, is in great 

danger of being W ball by the ſoldiers, 193, is 

ſaved by ae By and departs from the Army, 194 

Ancharius (Priſeus) accuſes Cneius Cordus, Proconſul of 

Crete, i. 168 

Angiers, the revolt begun there, i. 170, and e . 

ibid. 

Angles. | Bee Longobards, 5 

ll 5 (Ifle of 2 . and ſubdued by Agricola, 

<1 W..80 

Angrivarians, 
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Angrivarians revolt, and are chaſtiſed, i. 81, they ſub- 


mit, and are pardoned, 90, an account of their coun- 
try and cuftoms, Iv. 54 


Angleſey. See Suetonius Paulinus. 
Anicetus, Nero's Fredman, Commander of the Fleet 


at Miſenum, his contrivance for murdering Agrip- 
pina, ii. 137, it miſcarries, 139, he undertakes to 


_ accompliſh the murder, 142, and accompliſhes it, * 
after the murder of Agrippina, he is deteſted 


her Son, 189, yet prompted by him to own an adul- 


terous commerce with Octavia, and undertakes: it, 
189, 190, he ſuffers a ſort of baniſhment, ibid. and 


dies naturally, ibid. 
Anicetus, F ree man to King Polemon, his adventures, iii. 
2 1440. 227 


Anicins (Cerialis) Conſul elect, moves for a Tem le to- 


Nero, with the title of Deification, ii. 258, this mo- 


tion judged ominous, and why, ibid. his accuſation 
and doom, 02%" 933 #76 - 


Annius (Vivianus) Son-in-law to Corbulo, commands the 


fifth Legion, „ 


Anſibariuns, exterminated by the Chaueians, and ſeek 


a new ſettlement, ii. 130, they are forced to wander 
from place to place, and at laſt periſh, _ * 
Anteius, directs the building of a fleet, 1 


Anteius (Publius) made Governor of Syria, ii. 101, but 


detained from poſſeſſing it, ibid. he is accuſed, 271, 
and ſwallows poiſon, ibid. 


Antiochus, King of 8 his death, | . 107 


Antiochus (King) accedes to Veſpaſian, ili. hy his op- 


ulence, ibid. 


Anti ſtia, 'the Wife of Rubellius Plautus, accompunies = 


her huſband into Aſia, 11. 155 


| Antiſtius, the Pretor, writes: a bitter Satire againſt Nero, 


ii. 175, hence he is arraigned for Treaſon, ibid. con- 
demned to exile. and his eſtate confiſcated, 176, 177 


Artiſtius (Caius) Conſul, 1 1. 199, his ſecond Confſulthip, 
yo ii. | 
| Aptibius ( Lucius) Conſul, | 49 


i. 199 
Autiſtius, Tribune of the e People, his, conduct cenſured 
by the Senate, 


11. 106 
N 5: Antonia, 
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Antonia, the Daughter of Claudius, eſpouſed to Cornelius 


Sylla, . 103 
Antonia, the Mother of Oermanieus, 1. 142 
Antonius (Haterius) poor through prodigality, but 2 
ported by Nero, 1. 110 
Antonius (Lucius) his death, nobility, and funeral ho- 
nours, 55 
Antonius (Flamma) convicted of extortion, and baniſhed 
iii. 313 


eee (Primus. ) See Primus. 
Antony, his power ſwallowed up in that of Auguitus, 


| 1.2 
Apamea (the City of ) overthrown by an | earthquake, 
eaſed of tribute for five years, | 11. 74 
| Aphrodifians, their claim to a Sanctuary, whence, i 1. 186, 
what Deity they worſhipped, —— 
Aticata, the Wife of Scjanus, firſt diſcovered the murder 
of Druſus, „ 208 


Apinius (Tiro) commands the revolers at Miſenum, iii. 


1 
= Apion (King) bequeathes his kingdom to the Roman Peo- 
ple, e Tea 
3 (Claudius) Ormmintder of the Fleet at ut. 
num, when it revolted to Veſpaſian, iii. 235, he 
eſcapes from Tarricina, 


Apollo (Clarian) his Duel, how delivered at Coles 


; | 116 
| Aponianus (Duillius) joins Antonin Prims, and brings 
with him the third Legion, 5 ii. 193 


Aponius (Saturninus) a General Officer, iii. 192, narrowly 
eſcapes being murdered 555 the ſoldiers, 195, retires 
to Padua, ibid. 

Lppius (Appianus) for his vices degraded from the Senate, 
. 7 

Apronius (Cæſianus) drives Tacfarinas and his forces back 
to the deſart, 3 1. 156 

 Apronius (Lucius) a Roman Knight, employed to carry 
the demands of the ſoldiery to Tiberius, i. 30, he is 
left behind by Germanicus to ſecure his retreat, 5 1 

is diſtinguiſhed with ornaments of a Triumph, 67, 
his flattery, | | : 97 


Apronius a 
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Ainet (Lucius) Governor and Proconſul of Africa, his 


exemplary ſeverity to the ſoldiers, i. 155, its influ- 


ence, ibid. he protects young Gracchus, 210 
Apronius (Lucius) Governor of lower Germany, attacks 
the Friſians with various ſucceſs, 1. 259, 260 
 Acquilia, puniſhed for adultery, 7 $I. 


Acquila (Julius) a Roman Knight, commands ſome forces 
in Boſphorus, ii. 43, he is rewarded with the orna- 


ments of Prztorſhip, IDS e v & 
Acquilius, a principal Centurion, | -.:- B81. 


Ararius (Vulcatus) a Roman * one of the Conſpi- 


rators againſt Nero, 1 "2.x, hh - 23s 
1 41 

: Archelaus, King of Cappadocia, under the dilate. 

of Tiberius, and why, i. 106, he is inveigled to 


Arbela, the great battle there, 


Rome, accuſed, and dies, 1056, 107 


Argolicus, a noble Greek, falls by the cruelty of Tibe-. 


rius, 4. 8% 


Ariobarzanes, King of Armenia, killed by an N 5 
78 


Ariftobulus, created King of the leſſer Armenia by Nero, 


1 88 


Armenia, the conteſt about it amok Nome and Parthia, 


11. 110, it is evacuated both by the Romans and Par- 

_ thians, (2.1512: © ROY 
Armenians, how: eftvani ed from the 1 i. 78, their 
flickleneſs and ſituation, 1577 118, oy are faithleſs 


and double- minded, iin 
Armies, the mutinous meditate an union, i. 37, a device 
to pacify them, but without effect, 8 


Arminius, his character, i. 52, how violently he is 


tranſported with the captivity of his Wife, and that 
of his child yet unborn, 55, 56, he inflames the 
Cheruſcans to Arms, and inveighs againſt the Ro- 


mans and Segeſtes, 56, 57, retires to the deſarts, 
59, engages and diſtreſſes the Romans in a moraſs, 


men, 86, his bravery and efcape, 87, his acti- 


vity fails him, 89, he is a champion for Liberty, 
8 109, I 


ibid. the latter are ſupported by Germanicus, bid. 
his conference with his brother Flavius, 82, he ſuborns 
the Roman ſoldiers to deſert, 84, harangues his 


— — 
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109, animates his men by a ſpeech, 109, 110, aims 
to enſlave his country, 138, falls by the fraud of his 
kindred, 139, he was the Deliverer of Germany, and 
a great Captain, ibid. and never conquered, 86 ibid. 

Army, that in Judza and Syria, ſworn to Otho, iii. 75, 
as 1s that in Africa, bid. the diſpoſition of Otho's 
Army, 87, it is commanded by Silvanus Titianus, 
116, that led by Valens, its mutiny and inſurrec- 
tion, and how quelled, 119-121, both Armies en- 
gage near Bedriacum, that of Vitellius obtains a 
victory, 130, 131, Otho's Army diſpatch deputies 
to treat of a peace, which is gladly embraced by 
that of Vitellius, 134, an affecting account of the 
meeting of the Armies, 135, that of Vitellius let 
looſe to ſpoil and ravage, 143, that of Otho, after 
his death, embarraſſes Vitellius, 151, a great part 
of it diſcharged by him, 152, that in the Eaſt ſwears 
to Veſpaſian, 166, as does that under the command 
of Cxcina, 197, they expoſtulate, revolt, and put 
Cæcina in jrons, 198, they chuſe for Leaders Fabius 
Fabullus, and Caſſius Longus, ibid. are beaten by 
Antonius, 201, are ſtrengthened by freſh Legions, 
renew the battle, and are again overcome, 211, 
212, are totally routed at Cremona, 212, revolt to 

Veſpaſian, 222, 223, a terrible account of the con- 
quering Army, 229, 230, Vitellius's Army deſert 
and revolt, 239, 240, that of Veſpaſian under com- 
mand of Antonius arrives at Rome; which, after 
much refiſtance, they enter, 260, their cruelty and 

_  Hieentiouſneſs, 261, the Armies of Vocula and Ci- 
vilis engage, 3ol, that of Civilis beaten, but not 
_ purſued, 302, Civilis wounded by a fall, ibid. ſeve- 
ral ſkirmiſhes deſcribed, 302, 303, the Army of 
Julius Sabinus beaten by the Sequanians, 308, that 
of Tutor routed by Sextilius, 342, that of Valen- 
tinus, at Rigodulum, vanquiſhed, and he taken by 
_ Cerialis, | 343, 344, the meeting of the Legions 
from the Mediomairicians, with thoſe of Cerialis 
finely deſcribed, 344, 345, the Army under Cerialis 
entrench themſelves, 348, in that of the Germans 
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different opinions prevail, ibid. upon debate the ad- 
vice of Tutor to attack is approved, 349, and in- 
ſtantly purſued, ibid. the order of the German Ar- 
my deſcribed, 350, 351, that under Agricola routs 
the Caledonians, iv. 94, 95, that of the Britons 
under Galgacus, their number and order, 97, 98, 
that under Agricola, its diſpoſition and order at the 
SGrampian Hills, 104, that under Galgacus and that 
of Agricola, engage, 105, the former routed, 107, 
that of Agricola retires into winter quarters, 108 
Arpus, Prince of the Cattians, his wife and daughter 
taken, So op TT. * 3 
Arretinus (Clemens) appointed Commander of the Præ- 

torian Guards in the room of Varus, iii. 339, his 
character, J una ent: — an 
Arria, the wife of Thraſea Pztus, earneſt to die with 
” ou a Tg 8 
 Arians. See Lypians. EY, 
 Arrins (Varus) . onion ns 
Arruntius (Lucius) incurs the diſpleaſure of Tiberius, 
1. 17, is obnoxious for his great qualifications and 
fortune, ibid. was accounted equal to the ſovereign- 
ty by Auguſtus, ibid. and thence doomed to de- 
ſtruction by Tiberius, ibid. he is employed with Ca- 
pito to reſtrain the Tiber within its banks, 70, 71, 
zs accuſed, 313, reſolves to die, 314, his fine and 
affecting reaſoning, „„ 
Ar ſamoſata, a caſtle garrifoned by Czcennius Petus, ii. 
BR JJ 8 
Artabanus gains the Kingdom of Parthia, i. 78, his 
Embaſſy to Germanicus, 119, his arrogance and 
Toyranny, 298, he deſpiſes Tiberius, and ſeizes Ar- 
menia for his Son, bid. his politics, 299, his affairs 
ruined, and he flies from his Kingdom, 303, 304, 
be is accounted barbarouſly cruel, 308, is recalled 
by his Subjects, 309, his activity and good con- 


e 


duct, 310, 311, his ſucceſs, _ 310 


Artavaſales, King of Armenia, deceived by Mark 0 
tony, put in bonds and ſlain, | i. 78 
 Artaxata (the City of) burned ard demoliſhed, ii. 118, 
a wonderful Phznomenon there, ibid. 
VVV | | |  Artaxias, 
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 Artaxias, King of Armenia, ſlain by a conſpiracy of 
his kindred, 4. 78 
Artaxias, made King of Armenia by Germanicus, 4 
„ 
Arulenus (Ruſticus) Tribune of the People, a daring pro- 
por of his in behalf of Thraſea Pztus, ii. 281, 282, 
ffers death, and why, — Pe FM 
Aruſeius (Lucius) ſuffers the pains of death, i. 306 
Aſclepiodotus (Caſſius) his faithful and fi nal biendſlig to 
Soranus, to the laſt, n. 287, hence he is deſpoiled of 
his whole fortune and bantſhed, . 
Af a, twelve noble Cities there overthrow by an earth- 
quake, i. 111, they are relieved by Tiberius, 764d. 
they decree a Temple to Tiberius, the Senate, and 
Livia, 211, contend for the honour of erecting the 
Temple decreed to Tiberius and the Senate, 244, 


| their ſeveral ples, iid. 245, Smyrna preferred, e 


246 
Al raticus, an infamous Freedman, el by Vitellius, 


iii. 144, his quick riſe under ] cond #79, his 
death, 


277 
Afaaticus (Valerius) necuſed and five, ii. 1, he is hard- 
| ly uſed and impleaded by Suilius, ibid, his voluntary = 


and magnanimous death, | 3 
Aſiaticus (Valerins) Conſul elect, | iii. 270 
 Afnius (Caius) Conſul, e Bows 199 
Aſmius (Lucius) Conſul, e 
Afinius (Marcus) Conſul, 5 . 


Aﬀſper (Sulpicius) the Centurion, how 8 in the con- 
ſpiracy againſt Nero, i. 2 34, his fortitude and death, 
and reproach to Nero, 7 
Afprenas (Ca lpurnius) Governor of Galatia wa Pam- 
. contrives the deſtruction of the counterfeit 


Eero, „ 15 102 
Aſprenas (Lucius) probe of Africa, N 51 
Aſſemblies, of denne er, uſual in the Reign of Nero, 

| 1 ji. 149 


5 Aftrobogers, a decree for driving thaw "ORs Rome, a 97 
2 impudent deceivers, excluded by Law, and 


. , entertained againſt it, in. 23, baniſhed out of Italy 
by Wonne ws We e gy 


Atrobgy 


Aſtrology, (Judicial) its falſiood, i. 247 
Atilia, Mother to Lucan, accuſed amongſt the con- 
ſpirators againſt Nero, ii. 243, ſhe eſcapes trial, 
| Ns i = 5 256 
_ Atilius, erects a large Amphitheatre at Fidena, i. 250, is 


baniſhed for its falling, _ 


ji. 98, 99, he is executed for this, 102 


Atticus, (Curtius) by Tiberius doomed to die, i. 281 


Aufidienus (Rufus) Camp-Marſhal, how inſulted and 
abuſed by his mutinous ſoldiers, i. 23, 24, his cha- 


racer, FTF A 
Augury, that of divine protection revived, - ©. 48- 
Auguſta, Nero's Daughter by Poppza, her birth, death, 

and derfication, Caſs , - 
Auguſtani, who, n. 150 


Auguſtodunum, the Capital of the Eduans, i. 271, all the 
Jaul are inſtructed there in the libera! 
Auguſtus, how he acquired the ſovereign power, i. 2, 
under what Title he aſſumed it, ibid. the ſpirit of 
flattery prevailing in his reign, a check upon truth 
and writers, ibid. by what arts and gradations he 


noble youth of 
Arts, 


engroſſed all power, and with what eaſe, 3, his po- 


| linics to ſtrengthen his uſurpation, 4, the latter end 
of his reign why ſo peaceable, 5, 6, he ſecretly vi- 


ſits his Grandſon Agrippa in exile, and is thence 


thought to be poiſoned by Livia, 7, his laſt Will 
produced, its tenour, and who his heirs, 10, his fe- 


veral funeral honours, and by whom propoſed, 10, 
11, reflections upon his funeral, 11, various reaſon- 


ing upon his life and Empire, 11— 14, he adopted 


Tiberius without liking him, and why, 14, a Tem- 
ple and worſhip decreed to him, 15, the regiſter 


and ſummary kept by him of the ſtate and forces of 
the Empire, ibid. his counſel againſt enlarging the 


Empire, and why, 16, plays in honour of him by 


whom annually celebrated, 19, public games inſti-. 
tuted to his honour, 52, his politics in relation to 
Egypt, 120, he is unhappy in his family, 157, turns 


_ adultery into treaſon, and violates his own Laws, ibid. 


| inſtitutes | 


251. 
Atimetus, a Freedman, in a plot againſt Abi 


* — 
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. Aurelius (Cotta) ſupported by Nero, though a prodigal, 


STS i 3 Þ 9 © 
_ inſtitutes Laws proper for a ſingle rule, 160, is 
wont to travel accompanied with Livia, 166, bis 7 


_ friendſhip for Livy the n 11. 85, his eaſy 
elocution, --—.- S20 


| viola (Acilius) Commander of a Legion, reduces ſome 


rebellious Gauls, I. 170 


Avitus (Dnbius) Commander in Germany, ii. 129, his 


anſwer to Botocalus, and meaſures aunt the Anci- 
barians, 7 TY * 


Awviones. See e 


Aulus (Plautius) See Plautius. 


11. 110 

1 (Marcus) Conſul, _ | „ 

Aurelius (Pius) the Senator, obtains a \price for the loſs 

* of his houſe, 1 fn x 70 
4 B. | 


. Ble (Caius) inde Gerner of Egypt, No 101 ; 


Balbus Domitius) a Will forged in his name, ii. 
170 


. Balbus (Lelius) charges Ants with High Treaſon, i. 


313, his baniſhment and peſtilent character, 315 


Bardanes, a Competitor for the Crown of Parthia, ii. 


7. his great vigour, ibid. he Joins the ng ibid. 
ictories, Tyranny, and A ſination, 0 


Baſilides, Prieſt at Mount Carmel, iii. 163 
' Baſſus (Annius) Commander of a Legion, his 1 


i 228 

Baſſus (Cæſellius) A 9 upon che credit of a 
_ promiſes immenſe treaſure to Nero, ii. 260, 

s for it in vam, and after much labour ſpent, 
on himſelf in deſpair, 260, 261 


: Rafa (Lucilius) Commander of Vieollines: Fleet, his 


conference with Czcina, 1n. 183, he revolts to mw 
_ ſian, 196, his management, | "> 


Batavians, an account and character of them, iii. 277, 


a farther hiſtory of them, iv. 51 
Battle, that in Narbon Gaul, 1 the forces of 
Otho and Vitellius, iii. 106, 107, the victory claim- 
ed by Otho's troops, 107 that near Cremona, 11. 
that 


| JJC 
that of Caſtores deſcribed, 116, that between Vi- 
tellius and Otho's forces, 117, a deciſive one be- 


tween Cæcina and Valens in behalf of Vitellius, and 


Titianus and Proculus Commanders of Otho's Army 
near Bedriacum, 204, finely deſcribed, ibid. & ſeq. 
another at the ſame place, between the Armies of 
Vitellius and Veſpaſian, 205, finely deſcribed, ibid. 
| & ſeq. that on the bank of the Rhine, 281, 282, 
that at Bonn, 286, 287, that at the Camp near 


| Geldulba deſcribed, 292, 500, that between Julius 
GSabinus and the Sequanians, 338, that between Ce- 
rialis and the German Army, commanded by Ct- 


vilis, Claſſicus, and Tutor, 351, that at the old in- 
trenchments, between Civilis and Cerialis, iv. 14, 


that between the Caledonians and Agricola, 94, 95, 


that between the Britons commanded by Galgacus at 


the Grampian Hills, and the Romans under Agri- 


ela, | FE Fo 
Bedriacum, a village famous for ſeveral battles, iii. 115, 
Vitellius views the heaps of the ſlain there without the 


leaſt emotion, 156, a battle there between the forces 


of Veſpaſian and Vitellius, „ > © 
Benefits, too large to be returned, their reward, what, 
: | _ I. 214, 


Berenice (Queen) ſupports Veſpaſian's intereſt, ili. 165 
Bibulus (Caius) his reaſonings in the Senate againſt 
| ' 4.199; 198- 


luxury, 


Blæſus, in dread of Tiberius, dies by his own hands, 


Te 5 5 „ 
Blzſus (Junius) Uncle to Sejanus, named by Tiberius 

to the Government of Africa, 1 i. 167 
Blæſus (Junius) commands the Legions in Pannonia, 


i. 19, his ſpeeches and behaviour during their in- 
ſurrection, 22, 23, a Tribune deputed to the Em- 


peror by the ſoldiery, 23, he puniſhes ſome of the 
ring-leaders and puts them in bonds, 24, but they 


are violently releaſed by the reſt, ibid. he is in dan 


ger of being murdered by the ſoldiery, 26, his feats 
againſt Tacfarinas, 194, 195, he is ſaluted Imperator 
= Ne EE 195 
Blæſus (Junius) Governor of Lyoneſe Gaul, furniſnes 
. e | Vitellius 


by the Legions, 


wes, Iwo . * > 
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Vitellius with a moſt magnificent train at his own 
cy „iii. 146, this gives Vitellius diſtaſte, ibid. 
his death ſought by Vitellius, 220, he is murdered 
by him, ibid. his amiable character, ibid. 
Bleſus (Pedius) expelled the Senate for e 11. 
3 
 Boiocalus, leads the Anſbarians i in purſuit of a new ſeule⸗ | 
ment, it. 130, his ſignal character and ſpeech to 
Dubius Avitus, 130, 131, his bold invocation of the 
Gods, 131, his refuſal of an advantageous offer to 


dimſelf, and his reſolute declaration, „ T3101, 134 
Bolanus (Vettius) Commander of a Legion, ſent » ſuc- 
cour Tigranes, _ 11. 196 
Bolanus (Vettius) Ruler in Britain, iv. TT his de 
and character there, „ 
; Bonania, the reſidence of Valens, who entertains Vitel- 
lius there, "=, e 


Boudicea (a Britiſh Queen) ignominiouſly uſed by the 
Romans, and her two Daughters deflowered, ii. 162, 
the commands the Britiſh Army, 165, her ſpeech. to 

| them, 166, ſhe is defeated, and ends her life by 


poiſon, 168 
Boudicea, a Queen of Britain, leads ber people to war, 
| | iv. 8 * 
Brigantes, a people of Britain, reduced by! Publius Oſto- 
r 11. 


E. 33 
Briganticus (Julius) Commander of a Squadron of Horſe, 
revolts to Vitellius, iii. 114, he joins Sextilius Felix, 


3341, he is ſlain at Vada, | | 0. 10 - 
Brinno, his character, iii. 280, he is choſen Leader of 
the Caninefates, - ibid. 


Britain, its Princes reſtore the ſhipwrecked Romans, 1. 
92, combuſtions there, ii. 52, a great laughter of 
the Romans there, 4160 
Britain revolts, iii. 224, a Aire hiſtory of affairs there, 
225, that INand i is under great combuſtions, iv. 75, 
its ſituation and deſcription, 79, firſt diſcovered to 
be an Ifland, ibid. its people and inhabitants, who, 
Zo, their religion and character, 81, its chme and 
fertility, 81, 82, its produce, ibid. it is ſubdued 
and fertled by Claudius, 83, an account of ſeveral 
eee 
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Governors there, ibid. Agricola's conqueſts there at 
his firſt coming, „ 88, 89 


Britannicus, Son of Claudius by Meſſalina, 11. 27, he 
is not fo popular as Lucius Domitius, afterwards 


Nero, 10, is eclipſed by Nero, and his forlorn con- 
dition, 49, 50, 1s bere 


and adherents, 60, he ſings at a feſtival, and raiſes 


_ Pity, 94, is poiſoned, with the manner and progreſs of 


the poiſon, 65, his funeral, with reflections upon his 


_ cruelty, ibid. their immenſe Hoſt and fierceneſs, 

ibid. they are routed with prodigious flaughter. 167, 
4 ſtubbornneſs, 168, 

169, they wonder that the victorious Romans ſhould 


Britons, their religious rites, iv. 31, their manner of 
making war, ibid. their Government, ibid. they 
would not endure ill treatment from their Gover- 


untimely death, . NͤꝙkKf % 3 
| Britons, oppreſſed by the Romans, fly to arms, ii. 162, 
they attack the Colony of Camalodunum, and raze it, 


163, obſerve no Law of war, 165, their extreme 


their improvidence, famine, an 


be ſubſervient to flaves, ; 1 


nors, 82, they conſult how to ſhake off their bon- 


dage, 84, take arms and aſſail the Romans, 85, 


they are farther ſubdued by Cerialis and Frontinus, 


t are again reduced by Suetonius Paulinus, 86, 


288, by the mild Government of Agricola they are 
brought to be in love with arts and ſciences, 91, 
and with all the Roman cuſtoms, 91, 92, they are 


in great diſmay at the ſight of the Roman Fleet, 94, 
the Caledonians engage Agricola and are routed, 
| 95, they are undaunted at that loſs, and by em- 
baſſies and confederacies draw together in great 


numbers on the Grampian Hills, 979, Galgacus's 


_ glorious ſpeech, to them there, iv. 98, they attack 


deſperate and furious behaviour after their defeat, 
on ar e 1 5 


Agricola, and are utterly vanquiſhed, 105, their 


| Bruderians, that People fire their dwellings, are routed 


by the Romans, and their whole Country laid waſte, 


| | | | | I 1. 57 
| Brudterians, a German Nation deſcribed, iv. 51 


Brutus, 


t of all his faithful ſervants 


)„%„öß˖%ʒ t. 6 3 2 "LL 1 
Brutus, the founder of Liberty and the Conſulſhip, F 
e * | 


Burians. See Marſipnians. „ 
Burrhus (Afranius) made Captain of the Guards to 
Claudius, ii. 61, he is an Officer of great renown, 
ibid. he governs, with Seneca, the youth of Nero, 
84, his accompliſhments, ibid. he diverts Nero from 
ſaying his Mother, and pleads for hearing her de- 
fence, 99, 100, is falſly accuſed, and acquitted, 


102, what ſhare he had in the death of Agrippina, 


141, 142, he praiſes Nero's acting, and grieves for 
him, 150, his death, and loſs to the public, 177, 
he is thought to be poiſoned by Nero, and ſorely 
. lamented, 177, 178, his death weakens the intereſt 
of Seneca, LE ES . , Þ 


Byzantium (the City of) its pretenſions to favour, 11. 


76, it 1s exempted from Tribute for five years, 77, 


its happy ſituation directed by Apollo, . 
Cbiclls. the Wife of Scevinus, doomed to baniſh- 
1 ment unheard, FJ ons 
Cadmus, from Phanicia, inſtructs the Greeks in letters, 

Caius (Cæſar) Grandſon to Auguſtus, his untimely 
death imputed to the friend of Livia, i. 4, 5 


Caius (Cæſar) ſettles Armenia, 3 
Caius (Voluſius) a ſoldier of the third Legion, the firſt 


who entered Cremona, | LEES A 2} 
Caledonia (the people of) have recourſe to arms, and 


advance againſt the Romans, iv. 94, they attack the 
Roman Army, with ſucceſs at firſt, but are vanquiſhed, 


Caligula, his hiſtory why falſified, i. 2, why ſo called, 


41, his encomium upon his grandmother Livia at 


her funeral, 264, his marriage with Claudia, 288, 


his ſavage humour and diſſimulation, 265, his wild 
| ſpirit, ambition, and diſſimulation, 312, he is hated 
by Tiberius, yet left his ſucceſſor, ibid. his * | 
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ſear and alarm, 397, 398, he was a ready ſpeaker 


11. 85 
Caliſtus, a Freedman, an old Courtier and wary, 11. 


25 

Calpurnia, an illuſtrious Lady, praiſed by Claudius, 
and thence perſecuted and baniſhed by Agrippina, 
i. 47. the is recalled from baniſhment by Nero, 


147 

Cal ſpores, an —_ bearer, protects Minucius Plancus 
om the fury of the ſoldiers, _ > $- 90 
Calpurnius, (Galerianus) his charaQer, iii. 276, he is 
murdered by Mucianus, 


55 
Calpurnius (Lucius) Conſul, | 


I. 250 
Calwina, baniſhed Italy, . 
Calwiſius, inſtigated to accuſe Agrip ina, ii. 98, he is 
baniſhed for this, 102, but recal ed from exile by 
Nero, 5 — 147 
Calviſius (Caius) Conſul, i. 437 
Caluſidius, a common ſoldier, his brutal behaviour and 


\ boldneſs to Germanicus, 15 6 


Camalodunum, a Colony in Britain, planted by Publ 55 
Oſtorius, 11. 54, the inſolence and tyranny of the 
Veterans there, 163, the inſatiable and conſuming 
avarice of the Prieſts there, ibid. the terrible appa- 

ritions and preſages there, 163, 164 

Camerinus (Scribontanus) one who counterfeits that il- 

luſtrious name, proves to be a ſlave named Geta, and 

is put to death, -- IM. 199 

Camillus (Furius) Proconſul of Africa, routs the Numi- 
dians and Moors under Tacfarinas, i. 114, and re- 
trie ves the ancient renown of his family, 

Camillus (Scribonianus) Conſul, 1. 272 

Campania, deſolated by a Tempeſt. = 


| Cangians, a people 1 in Britain, ravaged by Publius EF 
rlius, ii. 53 
Caninefates deſtroy ind ſeize ſeveral of the Roman ſhips, 
iii. 352, and rout the Nervians, bid. 
Canopus, by whom built, and whence named. i. TH i 
Cantius (Publius) collects the tribute in Gaul, i. 80 
Capito (Ateius) employed with Lucius Arruntius to re- 
firain the Tiber within its Banks, 1. 70, 71, his 


great 
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Capua, that Colony upplied, 


: cuban eſpouſes 1 Meherdates, i ji. 41, his bravery _ 
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great accompliſhments, and infamous flattery, 192, 
his death and great acquirements, 195, 196, his prey 
ferments and obſequiouſneſs to power, | 
Capito (Coſſutianus) accuſed by the Cicilians and 5 | 
demned, ii. 110, he accuſes Antiſtius the Prætor, 175: 
See Cofſutjanus. 


_ Capito (Fonteius) once Proconſul of Aſia, accuſed and 


acquitted, . 228 
Capito (Inſteius) Camp-Marſhal to Corbulo, his exploits, 
ii. 115, 116 


Capito (F onteius) and Clodius (Macer) See Macer. 


Capito (Lucilius) the Emperor s Procurator in Aſia, ac- 
cuſed by that Province before the Senate, i. 21 LI, dif- 
avowed by Tiberius and condemned, ibid. 


Capito (Valerius) recalled from exile by Nero, ii. 1 — 


Capitol by whom added to Rome, - 49 


Capitol, burnt, iii. 250, ordered by Veſpaſian to by re. 


built, 321, the direction of the work given to Lucius 
Veſtinus, the conſecration, &. - *oid- 


: Cadpadecia, reduced to a Province, 5 | 1 107 
 Caprea, that Iſland deſcribed, its natural 108 ah * 


fine climate, 1. 253, 254, its antiquity, 4 ibid. 


_ 108 
Carafacus, a Britiſh King of great renown, 1 war 
with ho Romans, ii. 54, he poſts himſelf advanta- 
geouſl ly, and harangues his men, 54, 55, is intirely 
routed by Publius Oſtorius, 56, flies to Queen Car- 
tiſmandua, is by her delivered to the Conquerors, 
and ſent to Rome, bid. his great character, and ſo- 
lemn reception there, ibid. his undaunted behaviour 
and ſpeech to Claudius, 56, 57, he is pardoned with 
his Wife and Brother, and pompous Deere 3 
upon taking him, ” 
SE but 


e (Secundus) a Creature of Nero' 3 learne 


void of virtue, ii. 232 


Cariovalda, Captain of the Batavians, aſter a brave re- 
ſiſtance, is ſlain by the Germans, 83 


Carmel, Mount, an account of the Oracle thaw, iii. 


163 


defeat, 
Cort mand 
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Cartiſmandua, Queen of the Brigantes, delivers up 
King CaraQtacus to the Romans, ii. 56, ſhe is at 
war with Venuſius, once her huſband, 59, and ſup- 
ported by our force, ibid. 
7 a Centurion, his honeſt ſpirit and behaviour, 
il. 64, 65, he is ſent by Corbulo to Vologeſes, and 


delivers his meſſage ſternly, 197, 198 
Caſſiu us (Caius) Governor of = Wn conduQs King Me- 
. to the Euphrates, ii. 40, his civil accompliſh- 


ments, and ſtrict military di Saline, ibid. his good 
advice to Meherdates, 41, his juſt obſervation in the 

Senate, 118, 119, his ſpeech for the execution of 
all the ſlaves ina family, where one of them had mur- 
dered his Lord, 171173, without any guilt he is 
accuſed by Nero, 264, his worthy character, with 
the ridiculous and falſe charge againſt 1 75 264, 205, 

he is baniſhed into Sardinia, 266. 5 
Caf jus, (Chærea) a Centurion, eſcapes in a mutiny by 
bis courage, 1. 33, and afterwards kills Caligula, 


| ibid. 
Caſſus (Longu 8.) See Longus 
Caſh 2 marries Mrufilla, en e to 
- iberius, i. 284, his family and character, ibid. 
Caſſius (Seyerus) his petulant Writings, their effect, i. 
5, his virulent ſpirit, 216, he dies in exile, 217 
Caſtores, a battle there, 111. 116, 117 
Catonius (Juſtus) a principal Centurion employed to carry 
the demands of the ſoldiery to Tiberius, i. 30 
Cattians, their territories invaded by Germanicus, they 
are ſurprized and ſlaughtered by him, 1. 52, their ra- 
vages in Germany, ii. 50, 51, they are routed, ibid. 
are at war with the Hermundurians, 13 3, their bloody 
vow and defeat, . 
Cattians (the Nation of) their territories, cuſtoms, man- 
ner of making war, &c. deſcribed, iv. 5244. See 
Culaucians. | 
canal. A German Leader, his purſuits, E: 122, his 
ate, 


| Catulinus (Blitius) baniſhed, . RD Dp 
Catus, Procurator in Britain, his rapaciouſneſs, and ef- 
cape into Gaul, 164 


Cæcilianus 


3 
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Cæcilianus (Domitius) an intimate friend of Thraſea 
Pætus, acquaints him with his doom, ii. 287, 288 
Cæcilianus, the Senator, puniſhed for accuſing Cotta, 
| | 1 
Cæcilianus (Magius) treaſon forged againſt him, 1. 168 | 
cina (Aulus) commands 5e w. Germanicus in the 
lower Germany, 1. 32, he is forced to yield to the 
outrage of the ſoldiers, 33, is ſent by Germanicus 
through the territories of the Bructerians to the river 
Amiſia, 75, is hardly beſet by Arminius and the 


Germans, at the cauſeway called the long bridges, 


60—63, his brave council to his army in diſtreſs, 
63, he gains a victory over the Germans, 64, 65, 
and is diſtinguiſhed with the ornaments of a triumph, 


- G7, be direQts the building of a Fleet, 80, the ſhips 


deſcribed, hid. 


A æcina (Alienus) an abandoned Commander of a Le- 
gion, 111. 53, he joins Vitellius, 54, riots in ſpoil 


and blood, 66, ſeizes on the Helvetians money un- 
juſtly, and deſtroys many of them, 66, 67, wee” the 
Alps, 104, his behaviour changed for the beiter, 111, 
he paſſes the Po, attempts to corrupt Otho's forces, 
and bans, "a Placentia, 112, is repulſed with loſs, 
113, repaſſes the Po, where more forces revolt to 
him, 114, is vexed at his repulſe, 116, meditates an 
ambuſcade at Caſtores, ibid. the deſign betrayed by - 
Otho's Generals, ibid. the greateſt part of his Army 
. routed, 117, 118, he is joined by Vale 121, fa- 
voured by the ſoldiers, and why, 122, derides Va- 
lens, yet joins with him for the ſervice of the cauſe, 
ibid. feigns a deſign to paſs the Po, 125, his cha- 


racter, 143, 144, he entertains Vitellius at Cremo- 


na, 155, reaſons for ſuſpecting his fidelity to Vitel- 
lius, 179, his behaviour while at the head of Vitel- 
lius's Army, 181, 182, his conference with Lucilius 
Baſſus, 183, he encamps between Hoſtilia and the 
river Tartarus, 192, hath it in his power to deſtroy | 
the forces of Veſpaſian, ibid. ſends 3 to them, 


and agrees to revolt to them, ibid. on the news of 


the revolt of the Fleet he aſſembles the principal 
Officers, who all ſwear to Veſpaſian, 196, 197 
SEC „„ 


. 29 


they again revolt, and he is put in irons, 198, he is 
ſued to at Cremona, to intercede for them with An- 
tonjius, 212, he is deſpiſed by the Conquerors, 313, 
Antonius ſends him to Veſpaſian, ibid. judgment 


paſſes againſt him in the Senate, 217 
Cænia (Severus) his ſpeech againſt any provincial Ma- 


giſtrate carrying his wife along with him into the Pro- 
vince, 164, 165, his motion eluded, „ 


Celer (Domitius) prompts the ambition of Cneius Piſo, 
| Far 


| Celer (Publius) a Roman Knight, poiſons Junius Sila- 


nus, 11. 83, he is accuſed by the Province of Aſia, 
and guilty, 109, 110, is Protected by Nero, and 


* 110 
Celer (Publius) an an accuſer, his character, iii. 275, he 
is convicted and ſentenced, _ 307 
Cæletæans, a People of Thrace, 1. 169 
Czlius (Caius) Conſul, "1 308 
Cælius (Curſor) a Roman Knight, convicted of forging a 
charge of treaſon, 2.5. e 
Cæœlius (Mount) conſumed by fire, i. 251, Its former 
name and antiquity, _ 252 


Celſus (Julius) a Roman Knight, doomed to the pains 


of treaſon, i. 284, he breaks his neck, ibid. 


| Celſus (Marius) commands a Legion under Corbulo in 
the Eaſt, 3 215 


| en (Marius) narrowly eſcapes being murdered, iii. 


4 he is appointed by Otho, Commander of foot 
d 


horſe, 88, ſignal exploits by him, 115, 116, he 


Js preferred to the Conſulſhip under Vitellius, 147 
Centurions, they who conſpired againſt Nero, how bravely 
they encountered death, Il. 253 
Ceranus, the Philoſopher, exhorts Plautus to die, 11. 


186 


Cenus, a Freedman of Nero, ſuffers death for a villain- 


ous lie, . 101 


Cerialis (Perilius) routed by the Britons, but eſcapes, 


ii. 164 
Cu (Petilius) eſcapes from Vitellios. iii. 238, he is 
_ unfortunate in an attack againſt Vitellius's forces, »257, 


he is appointed Commander of the army againſt | 


the revolted Germans by Mueianus, 338, he arrives 
Vor. V. O Gs 
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Chalcedon, the folly of its founders, 


at Magontiacum, 342, is impatient of delay, and 
in three marches reaches Rigodulum, 343, he there 
attacks Valentinus at the head of a numerous hoſt 


of Treverians, ibid. his behaviour, ibid. takes Va- 


lentinus and many other illuſtrious Belgians, 344. 


he rebukes the ſoldiers who were for razing that 


City, ibid. his ſpeech to the Legions who had re- 
volted and were returned to their duty, 345, his fine 


ſpeech to the Treverians and Lingones, 345—347, 


he receives letters from Civilis and Claſſicus, aſſur- 
ing him of the death of Veſpaſian, and offering him 
the empire of the Gauls, 348, he diſpatches the 
bearer of thoſe letters to Domitian, ibid. he is cen- 
ſured for letting the enemy join, when he might 


have deſtroyed them piecemeal, ibid. he is ſurprized 


by the enemy, 350, and in danger of being van- 
quiſhed, when by his own perſonal bravery he gains 
the conqueſt, iid. his ſpeech to the deſerters, 350, 
351, by a haſty march he arrives at Cologn to pro- 
tect it, 352, he again attacks Civilis at the old in- 
trenchment, iv. 14, his encouraging ſpeech to the 
army, 15, 16, his troops defeat the enemy, 17, his 
conduct greatly cenſured for the loſs of his ſhips, 20, 
he was believed to have ſpent the night in the em- 

braces of Claudia Sacrata, 20, 21, he fits out a 
fleet, and attacks Civilis, 21, ravages the Iſlands of 
the Batavians, ibid. his army in great diſtreſs, 21, 
22, his addreſs in gaining the Germans to ſubmit to 
the Romans, iv. 22, he is appointed Governor of 


Britain, 77, his exploits here,. 87 
Cerialis (Turullus) revolts to Vitellius, iii. 114 

Ca ſar, the Dictator, a great Orator,  n. 85 
Ceſtius (Caius) put upon the work of accuſing by Tibe- 
675 V 
Cetnegus (Cornelius) Ces. 1. 2 


r 
Chamavians, a German Nation, their country and cuſ- 
C EG ed "VI 
Charicles, the Phyſician, his art to diſcover the illneſs 

of Tiberius, i. 316, he acquaints Macro of the ap- 
proaching end of Tiberius, | ibid. 
„ Chaſuarians, 


1 N D E „ wn 
Chaſuarians. See Dulgibians. 1 | 


Chaucians, that people taken into the ſervice ot the 


omans, 1. 57, they commit hoſtilities againſt the 
Romans, Ty %%% Colt i 
Oaucians, the moſt noble People of Germ 

country and manners, iv. 55 


| Cheruſcans, that people alarmed by Cæcina, i. 53, they 


are rouſed by Arminius to arms, 57, their device 
in a battle, 86, 87, they are attacked and routed, 


87, are at war with the Suevians, 108, 109, and 
ſeek a King from Rome, 5 ii 
Cheruſcans, their country and manners, 5 
Chriſt (our bleſſed Saviour) put to death under Pontius 
Pilate, Procurator of Judza, F 
| Chriftians, Tacitus his account of them, ii. 23 


| are barbarouſſy murdered by Nero, 231 
_ Cibrya, an Aſiatic City, overthrown by an Earthquake, 


and releaſed from tribute for three years, 1 


by King Antiochus, 


Mithridates to Rome, 
the Conſular Ornaments, 


Cimbrians, an account and great character of them, iv. 


Cinithians, a people of Africa, 5 8 
Cinna, his domination but ſhort, | T7 


Claudius (Labeo) Commander of a Batavian Squadron, 
and Competitor with Civilis, ſent to Friſia, iii. 285, 
he joins Vocula at Cologn, with a few forces, 325, 
ſkirmiſhes with, and defeats ſome inconſiderable 


people, 325, 326, at the head of ſome | new-raiſed_ 


forces oppoſes Civilis, 3 37, is defeated and eſcapes, 


Clemens, Bondman to Agrippa Poſthumus, his bold de- 
ſign, and artifices, 1. 103, 104, he is ſeized by a 
device of Salluſtius Criſpus, and diſpatched privately, 


104, 105 


O 2 | Clemens 


iin I 
any, their 


11. 12 


„ - 
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Cilicia, the Boors there, their inſurrection and depre- 

dations, ii. 71, 72, they defeat Curtius Severus, 
with a body of Horſe, 72, and are reduced to peace 

Cilo (Julius) the Roman Procurator in Pontus, carries 
ii. 46, he is rewarded with | 


vi 

| 

= 
' 

| 
5 

4 

| 

5 
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. VVV 
Clemens (Junius) a Centurion choſen to negotiate for 

the ſoldiery, i. 26, he propoſes their demands, 
Clemens (Saltenus) accuſes Junius Gallio, and is reſtrain- 

ed by the Senate, 1 175 „ i By 
Cleonicus, a Freedman of Senecas, 11. 232 
Cluvius Rufus (Marcus) Governor of Spain, his character, 
iii. 8, and 110 he congratulates Vitellius, 150, he is 
accuſed by Hillarius, and acquitted, ibid. 
Citizens (Romans) their number under Claudius, ji. 22 


Clitæans revolt, i. 307, and are ſubdued, 308 
| Circus, particular places allotted in it to the Roman 


Knights, fi. 220 


Civilis (Claudius) his royal deſcent and character, iii. 


278, his deſign, ibid. his ſpeech to his Army, 279, 
280, he deſtroys the Roman forces on the Rhine, 
and takes twenty-four ſhips, 281, 282, courts the 
alliance of the Gauls, 282, his ſpecch to them, 
282, 283, he engages Lupercus, and vanquiſhes 
him, 285, becomes maſter of a regular Army, 287, 
and leads it forth, 288, * the old Camp, 289, 
the order of his army, and the Camp deſcribed, 
289, 295, a letter from Antonius to him by Mon- 
tanus, 298, his ſpeech and direction to Montanus, 
298, 295, he diſpatches away the braveſt of his 
forces under the command of Julius Maximus and 
Claudius Victor, and they ſurprize Vocula, 299, 
he is blamed for not ſending more forces, 300, his 
artifice to deceive the enemy, 301, and cruelty to a 
Roman Soldier, ibid. he throws off all diſguiſe, and 
avovs hoſtilities againſt the Roman people, 323, 
cuts his hair which he had worn in purſuance of a 
. vow, 331, his great cruelty, ibid. his ambitious 
views, 332, his reaſon for forbearing the plunder of 
. Cologn, 334, he determines to gain the neighbour- 
ing cities, 337, his ſpeech to the Tungrians, ibid. 
he traverſes the Belgic deſarts in ſearch of Claudius 
Labeo, 341, he and Claſſicus ſend letters to Cerialis 
aſſerting the death of Veſpaſian, and offer him the 


* 


Empire of the Gauls, 348, he adviſes to delay the 
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engaging of Cerialis, ibid. his Council over-ruled by 


Tutor and Claſſicus, ibid. & ſeq. his army is de- 


feated, 351, he ſupplies his Army in Germany, and 


pitches his camp in the old entrenchments, iv. 14, 
he diverts the courſe of the Rhine, ibid. is attacked 


by Cerialis, 15, his order of battle, ibid. his ſpeech. 
to the Army, 16, he is again defeated by Cerialis, 
17, rallies again, and ſkirmiſhes in ſeveral places, 


18, 19, his Fleet deſcribed, 21, his Fleet attacks 


that of Cerialis, ibid. he yields himſelf to the Ro- 
mans, ibid. his ſpeech to Cerialis, „ 


Claſſicus, Commander of Treverian horſe, his charac- 


ter, 111. 323, 324, he tenders the oath of Sovereignty 


to the Gauls, 330, between him and Julius Tutor, 


the direction of the war 1s ſhared, ibid. his arts 


to reduce the old Camp, ibid. he is elated with ſuc- 


ceſs, and hardly can forbear to plunder Cologn, 
334, is immerſed in ſloth and eaſe, 341, joins with 
Civilis in ſending letters to Cerialis, 348, adviſes to 


attack Cerialis, 349, and 1s defeated by him, 35 1, 


he hath a ſucceſsful encounter with ſome horſe ſent 


by Cerialis to Noveſium, 


8. 
Cogidunus, a King of the Britons, and friend to the 
| „„ | IE | 33 


 Cologn hardly eſcapes being ſacked by the Armies of 
Civilis and Claſſicus, iii. 334, the anſwer of the Ci- 


tizens to the embaſſy of the Tencterians, 336, the 
People of Cologn ſlaughter all the Germans Mong 


among them, 352, hence their dread of Civilis, 151d. : 
they deſtroy a Cohort of Chaucians, and Friſians, 
by making them drunk, and burning them in their 


beds, „ . 
Claudia (Daughter of Marcus Silanus) marries Caligula, 
5 . 1. 288 


Claudius, the emperor, his hiſtory why falſified, i. 2, 
how notoriouſly he was neglected, 153, 154, he 


means well, but his underſtanding defeCtive, 312, 


he aſcertains the fees of Pleaders, ii. 5, reſtores 
_ Mithridates to the Kingdom of Armenia, 7, is blind 
to the lewdneſs of his Wife, 10, 11, performs the 
Office of Cenſor, adds new letters to the Roman 
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Alphabet, brings water to Rome, 11, his repreſen- 
tation concerning the college of ſoothſayers, 12, 
his ſpeech in behalf of the Gauls, 20, 21, his refor- 
mation in the Senate, as Cenſor, 22, he checks the 

fllattery of Vipſanius the Conſul, ibid. hears at laſt 


the abominations of his Wife, 22, 23, his family 
alarmed upon the Empreſs's marrying Silius, 24, 


his terrible affright upon that marriage, 27, yet he 


is inclinable to relent towards her, ibid. but is ani- 
mated and incenſed by Narciffus, 27, 28, his won- 


derful ſilence and conſternation, 28, his affection 
returns, 29, his ſtrange ſtupidity, he is always 


abandoned to the dominion of his Wives, 33, has 


no diſcernment. nor paſſions of his own, 35, his ad- 
vice to Meherdates, 40, and to the Parthians ibid. 
he adopts Nero, 49, the adoption confirmed by the 
Senate, ibid. his fifth Conſulſhip, 60, he boaſts his 
mercy without ſhewing any, 69, degrades certain 
Senators, 70, his abſurd praiſes of Pallas, ibid. he 
is puſhed by Agrippina upon all the meaſures of 
ciruelty, 54, he raiſes the power of his Freedmen as 
high as his own, or that of the Laws, 75, his com- 


pliment and favour to his Phyſician Xenophon, 75, 


| 76, his death portended by ſeveral preſages, 77, a 
_ ſaying of his, in his drink, fatal to bim, ibid. he is 
poiſoned by the direction of Agrippina, 80, his 
death ſome time concealed, ibid. his deification, and 
funeral praiſes, 85, he was capable of elegance of 
expreſſion when he ſtudied the fame, 9 JOS 
Colonies, thoſe of Italy with what reſpect they attended 
the aſhes of Germanicus, i. 142, their ſorrow and 


zeal, ibid. the manner of planting them of old, 11. 


159, how much corrupted, ns 
Comet ſeen, ii. 155, obſervations of the yulgar upon it, 


Cominius (Caius) convicted of a foul libel againſt Ti- 
berius, i. 144, he is pardoned at the ſuit of his 
„ el nu ante 8 
Confarreation, that Ceremony when uſed, WE > To 
Conſidius (Aquus) a Roman Knight, convicted of forg- 


ing a charge of Treaſon, 1. 168 


ibid. 


| Conſpiracy, 
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Conſulſbip, by whom founded, Es 
Coo, (the Ifle of) the people there claim a right 
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Conſpiracy, that againſt Nero, its ſuddenneſs and 


ſtrength, ii. 233, the reality of it queſtioned by the 
People, but aſſerted by Tacitus, 257, it is followed 
by many flattering decrees of Senate, 258 
Conſpirators, thoſe againſt Nero, governed by ſeeret 
Intereſt, 11. 235, their flowneſs and procraſtination, 
236, they are animated by a Woman, ibid. they 
_ propoſe to diſpatch Nero at Baiz, but are oppoſed. 
by Piſo, 237, 238, Piſo's pretended and real mo— 
tives, 238, they then agree to ſlay Nero in the 
Circus, ibid. the manner how, 239, they are vaſtly 
numerous and faithful, 240, how faſt they betray 
all their deareſt friends and relations, 243, they are 
haled to the Tribunal in droves, 243, 244 


Conſuls, their election under Tiberius how uncertain, 
I. 73, 74, his ſtrange artifices and doublings in 


recommending or oppoſing Candidates, 74, his 
_ declarations how plauſible and hollow upon that 
ns, THE FE e ibid. 
1-4 
. 
Sanctuary to the Temple of Eſculapius, i. 210, their 
pretenſions to the friendſhip of Rome, ibid. they are 
exempted from all impoſitions by Claudius, ii. 76, 
the Iſland is facred to Eſculapius, and friendly to the 
Roman People FFC RY "1 
Corbulo (Domitius) his complaint againſt Lucius Sylla, 
i. 163, he has ſatisfaction made him, ibid. and is 
appointed to inſpe& the repair of the public roads, 
164, his ſeverity in that office, ibid. he is appoint- 
ed Governor of lower Germany, 11. 15, lays there 
the foundation of his future fame, and defeats Gan- 
naſcus the Pirate, ibid. the great ſeverity of his diſ- 
_ cipline, ibid. he terrifies the Barbarians, and ſettles 
the rebellious Friſians, ibid. he is envied and re- 
called, 16, yet allowed the decorations of triumph, 
ibid. he cuts a mighty Canal between the Rhine and 
the Meuſe, ibid. is appointed by Nero to command 
in the Eaſt, 88, this choice applauded, 89, his great 
eſtimation and experience, ibid. he is admired even 
for his perſon and air, ibid. his variance with 
AED . Numidius 
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Corcyra (the Iſle of) where fituated, . 
Cordus (Cæſius) accuſed of public rapine by the Cyre- 
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Numidius Quadratus, 89, go, his difficulties to reco- 
ver diſcipline to the army, 111, the great ſufferings of 
his army, with his own great hardineſs and whole- 
ſome ſeverity, 111, 112, his propoſal to Tiridates, 
114, his foreſight, 115, he proſecutes the War with 
ſucceſs, 115, 116, his wary march, 116, he takes 


and razes the City Artaxata, 117, 118, his reaſons 


for this, 118, his exploits and able conduct, 156, 
he eſcapes great danger, 157, reſcues Armenia from 
the Parthians, takes poſſeſſion of it, and in it inſtates 
Tigranes the Cappadocian, 158, 159, he withdraws 
to his Government of Syria, 159, his counſels and 
meaſures againſt Vologeſes, 196, he ſends ſuccours 
to Tigranes, ibid. his embaſſy and remonſtrance to 
Vologeſes, 197, the reaſonings of the People upon his 
behaviour, 198, 199, his wary conduct, 200, he 


| lays a bridge over the Euphrates, and baffles all 
the deſigns of the Parthians upon Syria, 201, he 
_ advances to ſuccour Pætus, 203, his declaration to 
ſome fugitives from that General, and exhortations 
to his own men, 204, he laments the diſaſters and 


miſconduct of Pætus, 208, his reaſons for not pro- 
ceeding with his forces to Armenia, ibid. his de- 

mands to Vologoſes, 209, he is inveſted with unli- 
mited power in the Eaſt againſt the Parthians, 215, 
he aſſembles his army at Melitine, his magnificent 
ſpeech to them there, 216, he appoints certain 
Centurions to confer with the Parthian Embaſſadors, 


ibid. his exhortations to Vologeſes, reaſonings and 
menaces, 216, 217, his ravages in Armenia, and 
reputation in the Eaſt, 217, he meets Tiridates, 218, 


manages that Prince, and perſuades him to reſign 


the royal Diadem, ibid. feaſts him ſumptuouſly, and 


fills him with admiration of the Romans, 219 
1. 141 


nzans, and condemned, 1. 192 


Cordus (Cremutius) the Hiſtorian, arraigned for praiſing 


Brutus and Caſſius, i. 225, his noble defence, 226, 
227, he ends his life by abſtinence, 225, his books 
e ee M On mens 
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are condemned to be burnt, id. 1 continue 


diſperſed and read, _ ibid. 
Ben choſen chief Veſtal, | i. 212 
Cornelia (Coſſa) made a Veſtal, „ . 13 
Cornelius, accuſes Mamercus Scaurus, i. 296, he is con- 

victed of bribery and baniſhed „ 


Cornelius Laco, Miniſter to Galba, his character, iii. 
6, he ſhares the ſovereignty with Titus Vinius, 12, 
an inſtance of his ignorance and obſtinacy, 27, he 
meditates the death of Vinius, 39, is murdered by 
command of Otho, „ 
Cornutus (Cæcilius) accuſed and innocent, i. 221, I 
dies by his own hands, ibid. 
Corſica (the Iſle of) kept under obedience to Otho, iii. 
108, yet very nigh brought to deſtruction by Deci- 
mus Pacarius the Governor there, ibid. the People 


| Fill him in his bath, | . 
Corœinus (Meſſala) once Governor of Rome, „„ 
| Coſſus (Cornelius) Conſul,. 1. 225, 1. 152 


Coffutianus (Capito) his villainous ſpirit, and rancour 


to Thraſea, ii. 277, his inflammatory ſpeech againſt A 


him to Nero, 277, 278, he begins the charge againſt 
Thraſea, in the Senate, 282, his mighty reward for 
accuſing Thraſea, 287. See Capito, 

Cqſutianus, the Pleader, defends pleading for hire, i ii. 


5, 6 
: Cotta (Aurelius) the Conful, his Motion againſt Cneius 
Piſo, 1. 153 


| Cotys, King of Boſphorus, his W with Eunones, 
Prince of the Adorſians, againſt Mithridates, 11. 

43 
| N one of the Kings of Thrace, his peaceable cha- 
racter, i. 123, he is deceived and murdered by Rhe- 


cuporis, 124, 125 
Counſel, that of a woman the wort- Ii. 241 
Craſſus, his power ſwallowed up in that of Cæſar, 
Bs 4 

Craſſus (Scribonianus) his character, —5 iii. 306 


Cremona, à battle there, iii. 115, Czcina entertains 
Vitellius there, 155, it is beſieged by Antonius, 210, 
ravaged, burnt, 10 utterly deſtroyed, 214, 215 

O 5 Creſcens 
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Creſcens (Tarquitius) a Centurion, his bravery, ii. 203 

Crete, pretends to a right of SanEtuary, i. 187 

Criſpinilla (Galvia) had inſtigated Clodius 8 to a 
revolt, and laboured to famith the People of Rome, 
il. 71, her death demanded, ibid. ſhe eludes the 
proſecution, and eſcape sher doom, ß 


Criſpinus, Captain of the Guards to Claudius, diſtin- 


guiſhed with the Prætorſhip, and a great reward in 
money, and why, ii. 4, his accuſation and doom, 
„„ 


Criſpinus (Rufius) why baniſhed. li. 256 


Criſpinus (Varius) a Tribune of the Prætorian Guards, : 
inadvertently the occaſion of a dreadful tumult, iii. 
78, 79, he is murdered in it, 


79 
Crupellarii, what ſort of forces, i. 172, they are . 
feated,, | 


Cuma, a ſhipwreck of the Gallies thine. WOW ji. 294 
Cumanus (Ventidius) Governor of Galilea, his crimes ane 
puniſhment, . 
Curtiſ us (Titus) heads an eee of Slaves in 
Italy, 1. 220, he is taken priſoner, ibid. 
Curtius (Atticus) a Roman Fight, accompanies 1 
rius in his retirement, „ 
Curtius (Rufus) his riſe, character and adventures, 


11. 


"7 
7 yprus (the people of) claim a right of Sandtuary to 


three of their Temples, _ 2 5 3, 386 


 Cyrenians, their charge againſt | Acilius Strabo, what, 


1, 151, its iſſue, 5 


Cyzicus (the City of). loſes its lierte, and why, 


*. 228 


D. 
DA ANS in arms, are quelled. by Mucianus, 
NL, 225 
' Dalmatia, two Legions there, | | 1 202, 203 15 
Damaraius, the Corinthian, inſtrudts the Etruſcans in 
the uſe of um, 4 e 12 - 


Dandarigdes. 
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Dandarides. See Mithridates, 0 


Danube, what Legions guarded it, 1. 202 
Deatſis, voluntary, why ſo common in Rome, 1. 296 
Decemvirate, ho f long it laſted, i. 2, why created 

| 139 
Decrius, a Roman Officer, Þ is ſignal bravery and death, 
wo. 135 
Deities, Tacitus's reproach upon them, Jo: _ 


Demetrius, the Philoſopher, his diſcourſe with Thraſea 
Pætus, 155 11, 287, he attends him when he died, 


| 288 
Dene, an adyocets for Publius Celer, . of the 
Sect of the Cynicy,--* > 11. 308 


| Demianus, (Claudius) one convicted and cid for 
villainies, employed to accuſe Lucius Vetus, and for 


ſuch wicked ſervice releafed by Nero, iii. 267 
Denſus (Sempronius) Centurion of a Prætorian . 
an action of his remarkably brave, _ 42 
Deputies, from the Senate to Germanicus obnoxious to 
the Soldiers, e 2 
Diana, her Temple at Epheſus, its rende "and 
whence derived, I. 185, 186 
Dictators, when choſen, | | | L 2 
Didius, the Roman Commander in Boſphorus, II. 43 
Didius (Aulus) Governor of Britain, his . and 
proceedings there, e 
Didius (Gallus) Governor of Briuin, 5 iv. 83 
Dillius (Aponianus) Leader of the third Legion, joins 
Antonius Primus, Iii. 193 
Dolabella (Cornelius) his ridiculous flattery, i. 175, bis 
fre ſh ſtrain of flattery, 5 190, 191 
Dolabella (Cornelius) his confinement, its cauſe, iii. 88, 
be is ſlain by order of Vitellius, 149, 150 
Dolabella (Publius) Proconſul in Africa, his ſucceſsful 
exploits againſt Tacfarinas, 1. 218, 219, he is un- 


ratefully treated, 219, but his glory increaſed, ibid. 

Pe is drawn in to accuſe his Kinſman . Va- 
rus, 253, his motion concerning the Quæſters, ii. 18 
Domitia (Decidiana) Wife of 9 her quality and 
character, | iv. 75 
Domitia 


"oY . 
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Domitius (Celer) ſee Celer (Domitius) 


Druſus, Father of Germanicus, his high preferment 


300 IN D E X. . 
Domitia (Lepida) Aunt to Nero, her great quality, and 
evil character, ji. 77, ſhe is accuſed and condemned 


to die, 


Domitian, (the Emperor) advanced the Author, ii. 2, 
3, he is tempted to eſcape from Vitellius, 238, 


eſcapes at the burning of the Capitol, 252, 253, is 


' .faluted Cæſar by the ſoldiery, and carried to his 
Father's Houſe, 264, his filthy behaviour, 267, 268, 
his carriage before the Senate modeſt and graceful, 
307, he propoſes all honours to be reſtored to Gal- 
ba, ibid. moves in the Senate for oblivion, with re- 
gard to the neceſſity of the late times, 312, he is 
perſuaded by Mucianus to retire to Lyons, 358, from 
whence he is ſuſpected to have attempted to corrupt 
Cerialis, 359, he relinquiſhes all functions of go- 
vernment, and, to hide his paſlion, feigns a love 
for learning and poetry, ibid. grows Fen, ke only 
for his 3 iv. 76, is ſtung with envy at 
the news of Agricola's conqueſts in Britain, 108, 
yet cauſes triumphal honours to be decreed to him, 

icq, his conduct in regard to Agricola, 112, he is 
ſuſpected of poiſoning him, 113, his horrid cruelty, 


Domitius (Cneius) marries the younger Agrippina, i. 
261, 262, his family and deſcent, ibid. he is conſul, 
273, is accuſed, 313, büt eee. Jig 
Domitius (Lucius) his death, quality, and exploits, i. 
Domitius (Lucius) afterwards Nero, is beloved 12 the 
Roman People for the ſake of Germanicus, 11. 10, 
he marries Octavia, the daughter of Claudius, 39 
Doryphorus, the imperial Freedman, his death, 11. 102, 
he is ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned, and why, ibid. 


Druids, the Britiſh, their direful curſes upon the Ro- 


man Army, ji. 161, their barbarous ſuperſtition and 
human facrifices, 162, their groves cut down, ibid. 


- Druids invent ſuperſtitious and idle ſtories, iii. 324 
Druſilla, the Daughter of Germanicus, married to Lu- 


eius Caſſius, | i. 284 


and 


IN D E Xx. — or 
and death, i. 4, his great popularity, and its cauſe, 
34, the Canal cut by him in Germany, and the Altar 
raiſed there, 81, his manes invoked by his Son, ibid. 
how pompouſly buried, 143, 144 


Druſus, Son of Germanicus, puts on the manly robe, 


1. 201, he is diſtinguiſhed with honours by the Senate, 


zhbid. his deſtruction meditated by Sejanus, 249, his 


D 


warm temper, ibid. he is ſtarved to death, 291, his 
laſt agonies and ſpeeches, 292, his barbarous uſage 
tor levers] years, inneminnnnnf770-. Ob.. 
ruſus, Son of Tiberius, ſont by his Father to pacify 
the mutinous Legions in Pannonia, 1. 26, their ftern 
behaviour deſcribed, 27, he reads his Father's let- 
ters to them, ibid. his offers do but incenſe them, 


27, 28, he takes advantage of the ſuperſtition of the 
ſoldiery, 29, the reaſonings of thoſe employed by 
him to reclaim them, 3o, with what ſpirit he ſpoke 
to them, ibid. debates ariſe in his Council, whether 
to exerciſe rigour or mercy, 31, he inclines to the 
former, ibid. is Conſul, 52, he preſides over an en- 


tertainment of Gladiators, and manifeſts a delight 
in blood, 71, he lives in friendly ſort with Germa- 


nicus, notwithſtanding the diviſion amongſt their 


friends, 108, is ſent into IIlyricum, and why, ibid. 


he ſows feuds amongſt the Germans, 121, a triumph 
decreed to him, 123, he meets the Aſhes of Germa- 
nicus, 142, goes to the Army in Illyricum, 145, his 


zhid. he returns to Rome, 1475 8 
courts the people in behalf of the Senate, 160, his 


artful anſwer to Cneius Piſo, ibid. by whom dictated, 
he triumphs, 154, 


ſecond Conſulſhip, 163, he meditates a difference be- 
tween two Senators, 163, profeſſes his delight in 


travelling accompanied with his Wife, 167, his juſ- 
tice and popular behaviour, 168, he is excuſed for 
his love of pleaſure, ibid. his letters to the Senate 
deemed arrogant and haughty, 184, he 1s kind to 


the children of Germanicus, 202, his complaint of 
the power of Sejanus, 204, 205, all his Secrets be- 


trayed by his Wife, 205, he is poiſoned by the di- 


rection of Sejanus, ibid. his ſplendid funeral, ibid. 


his death falſely related, 206, 207, reflections upon 


it, ibid. 208, not chargeable upon Tiberius, ibid. 


Diruſus, 
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Pruſus, a counterfeit one, alarms Greece and Afia, 


1 269 

Duilius, (Caius) the ft who een the Roman 
Power at N | 55 i. 112 
E497, What Legi . 5 | i. 202 
Eclipſe, of the Moon, daunts the mutinous foldiery, 
Ee, an infocreRBion of that People, 1. 170, they are 
an opulent State, | i. 


Egnatius, (Publius) the Stoic, appears as an evidence 


againſt Bareas Soranus, his Patron and Friend, 11. 286, 
his ſanctimonious outſide, and falſe heart, 286, 287 
Egypt, its remarkable antiquities, L 121, the F. orces 


8 5 1 


Egyptians, their religious ſolemnities aboliſhed at Rome, N 
137, numbers of them are baniſhed to Sardinia, ibid. 
all the reſt doomed to depart out of Italy, or re- 
nounce their profane Kites, ibid. they are the inven- 


tors of Letters, lags „„ as + 0 
Egyra, a Greek City, overthrown by an earthquake, and 
eaſed of Tribute for three years, : i. 209 


_ Eleazer, Commander of the Temple at Jeruſalem, 8 
murdered by John, ſirnamed -Burgioras, one of the 


Governors of that City, _ Iv. 12 
Ele, (Plautius) the Poniff, conſecrates the F loor of the 
Capitol, ji 322 
Eliane (Pompeius) 608 916880 of 0 


Eloquence, the Prize of it adjudged to Nero, 5 154, 155 
Etyſians. See Lygians. ro ls” 


Emilia (Lepida) charged with impoſing upon her Huſ- 


band a ſuppoſititious Birth, and with Adultery and 
Treaſon, 1. 156, her great quality, ibid. ſhe is pitted 


by the people, convicted and baniſhed, 157 
Emilia (Muſa) her eſtate claimed by the Exchequer, but 
by Tiberius ſurrendered to Emilius Lepidus, ii 
Enilian Family, a Character of 1 It, Eo Lin = 8 


E milius, 
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Emilius, with Stertinius, relieves the Batavians, i. 83 
Emilius Longinus, a deſerter from the firſt Legion, mur- 
ders Vocula by command of Claſſicus, iii. 329, is 
himſelf butchered by a Squadron of Horſe called Pi- 


centina, | 333» 334 
Emperors (Roman) diſpenſe with the laws, li. + the per- 
nicious conſequence of this, ibid. 
Ennia, Wife of Macro, proſtituted by her huſband to 

Caligula, 1. 311, 312 
Ennius (Lucius) a Roman Knight, the ſtrange Treaſon | 

charged upon him, 1.192 
Epaphroditus, a Freedman of Nero * ii. 241 
Epheſians, their plea for a Sanctuary, 1. 185 


 Epicharis, her part, zeal, and arguments in animating 
the conſpiracy againſt Nero, 11. 236, 237, ſhe is ac 
cuſed to Nero by Voluſius Proculus, an officer of 
Marines, and baffles her accuſer, yet is kept in bonds, 
ii. 237, ſhe is vehemently tortured, yet reſolutely de- 
nies all, and hangs herſelf in her girdle, 243, ſhe is 


a ſingular inſtance of magnanimity, 5  # 
Epiphanes (King) wounded, 5 iii. 100 
Epponia, Wife of Julius Sabinus, 5 iii. 338 | 

Erato, Queen of Armenia, quickly expulſed, i. 78 


Etryx (Mount) the Temple of Venus there, its antiquity 


and decay, i. 235, it is repaired by Tiberius; ibid. 
Eſculapius, his temple at Pergamus found to be a genuine 
ſanctuary, i. 187. See Coos. 
Ewander, the Arcadian, inſtructs the native Latins in 
the uſe of Letters, | | 1. 12. 
Eudemus, Phyſician to Liria, a wicked inſtrument of Se- 


anus, i. 201 
Eudoſes. See Lan goboards. 


Eunones, Prince — the Adorfians, eſpouſes Cotys, King 
of Boſphorus, againſt Mithridates the late King, ii. 


43, but intercedes with Claudius for Michridates, 45, 
46, Claudius' s anſwer to Eunones, 


Eunuchs, in great eſteem amongſt Barbarians, '1, 299 | 
Exchequer, its various een =, i. 1 


FABAT US 
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Fast Us (Rubrius) 8 for deſpairing of the 
Roman State, 1. 284, he eſcapes thro' oblivion, ibid. 
Fabius Fabullus, Commander of the fifth Legion, choſen : 


one of the Leaders of Vitellius's Army, iii. 198 
Fabianus (Valerius) convicted of a fraud, ii. 170 
Fabius (Maximus) believed to die by his own hands, thro? 
dread of Auguſtus, 1. 7 
Fabius (Paulus) Conſu. 2. 295 


Fabius (Ruſticus) the Hiſtorian, praiſes Seneca, - 1k 
Falanius, a Roman Knight, the firange ſort of Treas : 
charged againſt him, _ 1. 68 
| Faventinus (Claudius) occaſions the revolt of the F lect at 
Miſenum, 308, his characteer,,rĩ ii. 235 
5 Favourites of Princes, why hea to decline in favour, i. 
5 1᷑58562, 163 
Fauſtus (Annius) tried, and put to death for being an ac- 
ceuſer in the time of Nero, - ii. 102, 103 
Felix (Freedman to Claudius) Governor of Judza, his 
great power, fortune, and villainy, ii. 70, 71, his 


crimes and impunity, ibid. 
Felix (Sextilus) commands a ſquadron of Horſe, iii. 189, 
he forces an Entrance through Rhætia, „ 341 


Fennians. See Peucinians. | 

Fenius (Rufus). See Rufus (Fenius. * | 

Feſtius (Martius) a Roman Knight, one of me Conſpira- | 
tors againſt Nero, . 235 


Feſtus (Valerius) Commander of the Legion! in Africa, his 


character, iii. 316, he murders Lucius Piſo, Proconſul 
there, 318, farther acts of his villainy, ibid. 
Fidene, the tragical Calamity there from the fall of the 
Amphitheatre, 1. 250, in it fifty thouſand ſouls periſh, 

ae 


Fire {fubterranoous) a Er account of it, i. 98 
Firmius Cw? e om the Senate for forging 


treaſonable z 


200-0 HS 00 
| treaſonable crimes againſt his ſiſter, i. 223, Tiberius 
faves him from baniſhment, why, 185 224 
Flaccilla (Antonia) accompanies her huſband in exile, 11. 

„ Pe EE FS 98s Tg: 255 

Flaccus (Cornelius) Lieutenant to Corbulo, his NN. 

5 WD Fo | 44 1. 115, 11 | 
Flaccus (Hordeonius) Commander of the Army in - per 
Germany, his character, iii. 9, to him Vitellius 
commits the defence of the Rhine, 144, he is well 

_ diſpoſed to Veſpaſian, 278, orders Lupercus to ad- 
vance againſt Civilis, 284, is accuſed of want of 

reſolution, 285, 289, ſends Dilius Vocula to the 
Camp, is blamed by the ſoldiery, and narrrowly 
eſcapes being murdered, 290, 291, he for his own 
defence introduces an ill cuſtom, 292, tenders the 
oath to the ſoldiers in behalf of n gre 298, 


they hardly repeat it, ibid. he is murdered by the ſol- 
% mt nn T 
Flattery, an ancient evil in the Roman State, i. 97 


Flavianus. See Ampius. mi oe 
Flavius, Brother to Arminius, fights for the Romans, i. 
82, his conference with his brother, Ja 
Flavius (Subrius) the Tribune, how zealous in the con- 
ſpiracy againſt Nero, ii. 234, his noble purpoſe to 
kill Nero in the theatre, or in the ſtreets, 236, 
whence defeated, ibid. he offers to ſmite Nero dy- 
ring the examination of the conſpirators, but is 
checked by Fenius Rufus, 244, he judges Caius Piſo 
unworthy of the empire, 250, he is charged with the 
_ conſpiracy, and at firſt defends himſelf, at laſt glories 
in it, and reviles Nero to his face, 251, 252, his laſt 
brave words, and contempt of death, —— 332 
Fleets, the Roman, where ke pft. 1. 202 
Florus (Julius) animates the Gauls to rebel, i. 170, his 
ſpeech to them, ibid. he is routed, and dies by his 
on hands, j | 


Ee — 14171 
Fonteius (Caius) Conſul, JC + 
Foreigners, Tyrants chiefly confide in them, ii. 244 


Froriunatus, Freedman to Lucius Vetus, robs his Lord, 
then accuſes him, ii. 266, 267, his recompence for 
this, e wa 268 
Fortune 
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Fortune (Equeſtrian) her Temple, hee i. 192 


Foſians, a German Nation. See Cheruſcans. 


Freedmen, their inſolence to their Lords, it. 104, reaſons 
alledged for recalling the freedom of ſuch as abuſed it, 
ibid. their rights, as a body, ſecured, | 104, 105 


Fregellanus (Pontius) degraded from the Senate, 1. 315 


Friends, at variance, the greateſt enemies, "03 


Friſia, the greater and lefler, deſcribed, e 56 


Friſians, their ſore oppreſſion and revolt, i. 258, 259, 


their exploits and renown, 259, 260, they are fet- 


tled, and their State modelled by Corbulo, ii. 15, 


16, they change their ee % 129, are threatened 
by Dubius Avitus, Commander in Germany, and 


| ſend their two Chiefs to ſupplicate Nero, 129, 130, 


their petition rejected, and themſelves exterminaled ; 
by the ſword, _ 5 130 


e 30 
Frontinus (Julius) a Governor i in Britain, bis ſignal fame 


and actions there, iv. 87 
Fronto (Octavius) * in the Senate the preveleoce of 
luxury, 1. 97, 98 
Front * ibius) General of horſe, puts Vonones 3 in 7 
1. 12 
Fucius (the Lake of) a naval combat exliiblied there by 
Claudius, its pomp deſcribed, ii. 72, 73, as alſo a 
combat of Gladiators, | . 
Furnius condemned for adultery, „ 


Fuſcus (Cornelius) Jajns Veſpaſian, and is character, 


ii. 170, he 1s ſecond in command of the forces un- 
or Antonius Primus, 188, he is appointed Prætor, 


270 


| Fuſe us (Geminus) Confol; 3 1. 263 a favourite of Livia 


the elder, 264, 265, his character, and why hated by 
, 265, his 8 _ „ 281 | 


GALBA, 
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G. 


ALBA, the Emperor, ſucceeds Nero, iii. 5, his 


ſeverity, 6, his court compared to Nero's, 8, he 
deliberates concerning the adoption of a ſucceſſor, 
12, adopts Piſo, and ſpeech to him on that occa- 
fion, 14—18, he declares it to the ſoldiers and to 
the Senate, 19, orders nine tenths of Nero's dona- 
tions to be reſtored, 20, diſcharges from their com- 
mand Antonius Taurus, Antonius Naſo, Æmilius 
Pacenſis, and Julius Fronto, & c. which alarms the 
ſoldiery, iii, 21, is warned of a treaſonable plot 
againſt him in the preſence of Otho, 27, receives 
the news of Otho's being preſented to the ſoldiery 
while facrificing, 28, calls a council, ibid. ſends 
Piſo to the Camp, 34, receives a falſe information 
from the Crowd, 34, and from Julius Atticus, 35, 
his remarkable anſwer to him, ibid. he is in 
great diſtreſs and fuſpenſe, 40, his death, 41, his 
Lond carried on a pole, 43, his corps, after many 
_ cruel indignities, is by Argius his bondman interred 
in his own garden, 48, a ſhort Hiſtory of him, 


2838, 49 


: Gabolus, (Licinius) recalled from exile by Nero, 11. 147 
alba (Caius) once Conſul, terrified with a letter from 


Tiberius, falls by his own hands, 1. 307 
Galba (Servins) Conſul, „ i. 284 


Galeria, Wife to Vitellius the Emperor, her character, 


iii. 150 


Galgacus, a Leader of the Britons, famous for his va- 


lour and deſcent, iv. 98, his glorious ſpeech to his 
Army on the Grampian Hills, 1 98, 11 


Calla (Arria) Wife to Caius Piſo, her character, ii. 246 
Galla (Soſia) Wife to Caius Silius, arraigned with her 


Huſband, i. 214, ſhe is condemned to exile, 215 


_ Gallio (Junius) his motion in favour of the Prætorian 


ſoldiers, reſented by Tiberius, i. 274, he means 


Gallio (Junius) Brother to Seneca, his fears and perils, 
ji. 257, 258, he is accuſed by Salienas Clemens, but 
. ibid. 


being murdered by the ſoldiers, _ 
Callas (Publius) a Roman Knight, baniſhed for his inti- 
macy with Fenius Rufus and Lucius Vetus, ii. 268 


308 E 
to flatter, but is expelled the Senate, and baniſhed, 


ibid. 


protected by the Senate, 


Gallus (Annius) appointed Commander by Otho, iii. 


88, Veſtricius Spurinna joined with him, 104, he is . 


informed by Spurinna of Czcina's repulſe from Pla- 


centia, and marches to Bedriacum, 114, 115, he is 


appointed Commander of an army againſt Civilis, who 
then headed the revolted Nations in Germany, 338 


Gallus (Aſinius) incurs the diſpleaſure of Tiberius, how 


1. 16, he had married Vipſania, formerly Wife to 


Tiberius, ibid. his ambition, ibid. his flattery, 97, 


he defends the prevailing luxury, 98, his diſpute in 
the Senate with Cneius Piſo, 100, his diſpute with 
Tiberius there, ibid. he is ſtarved to death, 290, the 
_ cruelty of Tiberius, : 291 


Gallus (Caninius) one of the College of fifteen, i. 282, 


he is reproved by Tiberius, + "2 BB$ 
Gallus (Clitius) baniſhed for his friendſhip to Seneca, 


ii. 255 


' Gallus (Herennius) Commander of the firſt Legion, and 
Governor of Bonn, ili. 286, he attacks the Batavians, 


the battle deſcribed, 286, 10 13 taken into a ſhare 
of the command with Vocula, and narrowly eſcapes 


Gallus (Rubrius) obtains pardon for the Cohorts at 
Brixellum, Eh 


by Tiberius, 


are celebrated at Rome, 260, 261, the fooliſh and 


pompous panygyrics made there upon Nero's Reign, 
Games (Secular) celebrated under Claudius, ii. 8, as: 


alſo 


293, 294 


. | 2 iii. 140 
_ Gallus (Tagonius) his extravagant flattery, he is derided _ 
ns PL . 
Callus (Vipſanius) Prætor, his death, 1. 113 
Games (Quinquennial) inſtituted by Nero, ii. 152, theß 
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alſo under Auguſtus, 9, and under Domitian, Bid. 


| Gannaſcus, a deſerter and pirate, heads the rebellious 


Chaucians, 11. 24, 25, he is ſeized and ſlain, 26 
Garamantes, their Embaſſadors, a ſingular fight at Rome, 


i. 219, 220 


Gaul, the Cities there rebel, ind why, | i. * 
0 


Gauls, a Nation rich and unwarlike, 11. 15, their 
bility claim a ſhare in the public honours of Rome, 
19, reaſonings againſt their pretenſions, 19—21, they 
are admitted into the Senate, 21, a general poll im- 
poſed upon them, _ 0 1.174 


'  Geminius, a Roman Knight, doomed to the pains of 


 Geminus (Ducennius.) See Lucius Piſo. 


treaſon, 


i. 284 


Geminus (Verdius) ſent by Veſpaſian, deſtroys Anicetus | 
and his followers, _ 51 111. 226, 227 


Germanicus, the Son of Druſus, adopted by Tiberius 


at the deſire of Auguſtus, and the aim of Auguſtus 
in this, i. 5, he commands eight Legions upon the 
Rhine, ibid. acquires the Proconſular power, 18, 
the Armies in Germany deſire him for their Empe- 
ror, 32, he is unjuſtly hated by his Grandmother 
Livia, and his uncle Tiberius, 34, and beloved 
by the Romans, ibid. he promotes the eſtabliſhment 
of Tiberius, ibid. his behaviour and reaſonings to 
the mutinous Legions, 35, he hears their com- 
plaints, 35, 36, has the 1 offered to him, and 
 ſthews his indignation, 36, his life threatened, ibid. 
his perplexity, 37, he is forced to fatisfy the unruly 
ſoldiers from his own coffers, 37, 38, brings thols | 
In higher Germany to ſwear allegiance to Tiberius, 
38, expoſtulates with the outrageous ſoldiers, 39, 
40, is cenſured for not withdrawing from them, ibid. 
: Geniſtes Agrippina, ibid. his fine and affecting 
| ſpeech to his Army, 41—43, its efficacy, 43, 44, 
he paſſes a ſcrutiny upon the Centurions, 44, pre- 
pares to fight the ſoldiers who perſiſt in their Edi. 
tion, 45, his ſtratagem to reclaim the mutinous ſol- 
diery, 46, 47, it ſucceeds, and they butcher one 
another, 47, what terrible havock they made, 8 
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he laments this, 47, 48, and leads them againſt the 
Germans, 48, a triumph decreed to him, 52, he 
proſecutes the War in Germany, ibid. his conduct 
againſt the Germans, 52, 53, he is ſaluted Impera- 
tor by the Army, by the direction of Tiberius, 56, 
how univerſally he is eſteemed, 66, 67, his tender- 
neſs. and generoſity to the ſoldiers, ibid. a ſhew of 
Gladiators exhibited in his name, 71, he deliberates 


| how to profecute the War in Germany, 79, his pro- 
ceedings in Germany, 80, 81, he paſſes the Viſur- 
gis, 83, learns the deſigns of Arminius, ibid, tra- 


verſes: the camp in diſguiſe to know the ſentiments 
of the ſoldiers, 84, hears his own praiſes, ibid. his 


propitious dream, 85, his ſpeech to the Army, 
conduct and exhortations, 85, 86, his good intelli- 


gence, 88, 89, his wiſe conduct and bravery, 89, he 


raiſes a monument of arms with a pow inſcription, 


go, embarks with ſome Legions, and ſuffers a terrible 


ſhipwreck, 90, 91, hence his great grief and me- 
lancholy, 91, he invades the Marſians, and recovers 
one of the Eagles loſt with Varus, 92, ravages the 


country, and routs the foe, ibid. his great bounty to 


the ſoldiers, 92, 93, his agg = 105, the love and 


fears of the 2 for him, ibid. the Provinces be- 
yond the ſea decreed to him, 107, he lives in friend- 


ly fort with Druſus, notwithſtanding the diviſion of 
their friends, 108, is Conſul for the ſecond time, 


115, viſits Greece, ibid. as alſo the coaſts of the 


Propontis, ibid. conſults the Oracle of Apollo at 
Colophon, 116, his generoſity to his enemy, 117, 


he proceeds to Armenia, ibid. creates Zeno King of 


that country, 118, his humane and forgiving ſpirit, 

118, 119, his difference with Piſo heightened by 
officious friends, 119, his noble and modeſt beha- 
-viour to the Embaſſadors of the Parthians, ibid. the 


court paid to him by their King, ibid. he travels to 
Egypt, 120, his popular behaviour there, and thence 


blamed by Tiberius, ibid. he viſits the antiquities 
there, 120, 121, is thwarted and affronted by Piſo, 


126, he falls ill, and is believed to be bewitched, 


127, his apprehenſions and complaints, ibid. he re- 


| nounces 
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nounces all friendſhip with Piſo, ibid. his affecting 
ſpeech before death to his friends, 127, 128, his ad- 
vice to Agrippina, he then expires, 128, 129, his 
amiable character, 129, he is univerſally lamented, 
ibid. compared to Alexander the Great, and ſur- 
paſſing him in virtue, ibid. his body expoſed to pub- 
Ko view, Whether poiſoned a queſtion, ibid. honours 
decreed to his memory, great and many, 136, his 
aſhes atttended by the Magiſtrates of Calabria, &c. 
and carried by 'Tribunes and Centurions, 142, his 
remains depoſited in the tomb of Auguſtus, 143, his 
Funeral thought not ſufficiently magnificent, ibid. his 
death revenged, + 


Germans, whilſt under the effect of a debauch, attacked 
ty Germanicus, with infinite ſlaughter, i. 48, 49, 


7 their counſels how to deal with the Romans in diſ- 


treſs, 63, 64, they attack the Romans with aſſurance 
of victory, are defeated and ſlaughtered, 64, their 
principal! advantages againſt an invader, what, 59, 
their mighty defeat and ſlaughter, 88, they are en- 
raged by a Roman Trophy, ibid. though defeated 
they try another Battle, ibid. their advantageous 

Poſt, ibid. they are routed and ſlaughtered, 89, their 
courage, ibid. they are unfit for a cloſe engagement, 
ibid. they reckon the Romans invincible, _ 92 
Germans, their original, iv. 31, 32, their regiſters and 
hiſtories, what, ibid. their make, form, and com- 


plwKwkexion deſcribed, 33, a character of that People, 


ibid. their riches conſiſt in numbers of cattle, 345 
they have not the uſe of filver or gold, ibid. but 


exchange one commodity for another, ibid. thoſe 


bordering upon the frontiers of the Romans except- 
ed, ibid. they are ſuppoſed not to abound in iron, 
ibid. their armour, and manner of making War, 34, 
35, their greateſt diſgrace, what, 35, their manner 
of .chuſing Kings and Generals, 35, 36, none but 
their Priefts allowed to inflict puniſhment, 36, their 
uſual cuſtom of forming their Armies, an incitement 
to valour, ibid. their women uſeful and aſſiſting even 
in battle, ibid. their worthip and method of divining 
by lots, 37, they have divine preſages and admo- 
nitions 
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nitions from horſes, 38, their method of divining 
in affairs of the higheſt conſequence, 38, 39, 
their manner of reckoning time, ibid. their manner 
of aſſembling their Diets, 39, their manner of pro- 
poſing and debating affairs there, ibid. their method 
of chuſing Rulers and Officers of Juſtice, 39, 40, 
their notions of honour, and manner of beſtowing 
it, ibid. they cannot brook repoſe, yet have an aver- 
ſion to labour, 42, they have no Cities, ibid. their 
manner of building, ibid. the dreſs and cloathing of 
their men and women, 43, their laws of matrimony, 
their puniſhment of adultery, 43, 44, their cuſtom 
of educating their youth, 45, their manner of mak- 
ing up quarrels of one family with another, 46, they 
are famous for their liberality and hoſpitality, ibid. 
their uſual way of ſpending their time, 46, 47, and 
manner of conſulting, 47, their food and manner of 
living, 47, 48, they are guilty of exceſs in drink- 
ing, 49, their public diverſions, 49, 50, they are ex- 
ceedingly addicted to gaming, ibid. their manner 
of treating flaves, ibid. they are ſtrangers to uſury, 
48, their tillage and huſbandry, ibid. their funera! 
ſolemnities, ibid. the original of ſeveral nations of 
them, ibid. their great power and bravery, in compa- 
riſon of other nations, 506, 57 
Germany, an inſurrection of the Legions there, i. 32, 
the inactivity of our Commanders there, whence, ii. 
Germany, near loſt to the Romans, iii. 224, 225, but 
upon the approach of the Roman Armies that country 
ſubmits, 341, its bounds and fituation, iv. 31, its 
lands productive of grain, but not kindly to fruit-trees, 
34, all the cattle there ſmall, rei: 8 
Geta (Lucius) Captain of the Prætorian guards to Clau- 
dius, a man of uncertain faith, eq, ii. 2 
Geta, a ſlave and an impoſtor, doomed to die for being 
at the head of a conſpiracy againſt Vitellius, i. 157 
Got hinians, See Marſignians. VVV 
_ Glaſſicianus (Julius) Procurator in Britain, envies and 
_ . traduces Suetonius, o 11. 168 
e Cotarzes. 
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Gotarzes, King of Parthia, his barbarous Guelites, 11, | 
7, he is forced to abandon his Kingdom, ibid. is 

_ recalled, he plays the tyrant again, and is again 


forſaken by his people, 9, his deteftable tyranny, 39, 


he routs Meherdates, and cuts off his ears, 42, 43, 
he dies, 43 


Gothones, their ſituation and government, iv. 61 


| Government, how many ſorts of it, i. 224, one equal | 
and mixed: how rare, | © abid. 


Laverne of Rome, his office, what, and when appointed, 


i. 281, 282 
Gracchi (Sempronius and Caius) inflame the people, i | 


. 


| Gracchus (Caius) his low fortune, 5 209, 15 peril from 
the ſplendor of his race, 210 
Gracchius (Sempronius) his character and doom, LEY. 
he is the adulterer of Julia, ibid. thence banithed to 
Cercina, and now aſſaſſinated by order of Tiberius, 
ibid. he dies bravely, ibid. 
Graccilis (Alius.) See Vetus (Lucius, * 
Grandes, thoſe of Rome, their proſtitute flattery, i. 188 
 Granius (Quintus) accuſes Calpurnius Piſo, 1.16 
Graptus, Nero's Freedman, a ſubtle and wicked courtier, 
11. 125, he forges a plot againſt Cornelius Sylla, ibid. 
 Gratianus (Tatius) charged with e and n > 
| | 306 
Graius (Munatius) a Roman Knight, one of the e 
tors againſt Nero, Ii. 235 
Græcina (Pomponia) accuſed for embracing a foreign ſu- 
perſtition, and acquitted, ii. 109, her great age and 
___ affliction, 7 ibid. 


Greeks admire chiefly heir on exploits, i. 139, their - 
freedom of ſpeech, 227 


 Griphus (Plotius) decreed Præior in the room of Tertius 
aliauus, 305 
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Haterius (Quintus) offends Tiberius, i. i. 17, Sat Fi | 
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15 FJALICARNASSUS, | , no eantquake felt there i in | thic- 


teen years, 1. 244, 245 


Halotus (the Eunuch) adminiſters the poiſon to his maſter 


Claudius, | | Ed I 75 | 
Hatorius (Decimus) Conſul, 


threatened him, 18, he arraigns the luxury of the 

Romans, 97, his death and quality, 249, 250, 

character of his W 85 ihi⸗ 
Haterius (Quintus) Conſul, 1 WB 3 | 
Helius, the Imperial F reedman, a poiſoner, ii. 83, 84 


Helluſians, a fabulous account of them, | IP 65 
Helwicones. See Lygians. 


Helwidius Priſcus. See Priſcus. 


 Helvius (Rufus) faves a Roman Citizen, i. 255, and is 


rewarded for it, AZ jhöid. 


 Hemus (Mount) Winter begins ſuddenly there, J. 242 


Hercules, he of Egypt the oldeſt of all, i. 120, he of 
Mount Sambulos, his hunting horſes, their miraculous 


feats, 11. 41, 42, he appears to his Prieſts in their 5 
ſleep, e i, 


e his pillars reported to be tand: iv. 55, 56 


Herennius Senecio, put to death, and why, „ 


Herennius, Commandei of a Legion, is ſlain by order of 


Valentinus and Tutor, iii. 342, their reaſons for his 
murder, Rin A 
They einer ian, their conteſt vt the Eten about the 
propriety of a river, ii. 325 they fight and * con- 
querors, _ =  T233 
Hermundurians, their a Re tuation, iv. 59, 60 
Hieroceſarea, its inhabitants claim a right of Sanctuary, 
When ce. SHOES 00 :-: 
Hilarius, Freedman to Vitellius, his charge againſt Clu- 
vius Rufus, Governor of Spain, ili. 150, that does not 
ſucceed, and he himſelf i is eee to puniſhment, 
150, 151 
Biftorian, the duty of one, e 
Hi ſtory, 
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Hiſtory, that of the free ſtate, how abounding in agree- 
able matter, i. 224, the uſe of it, 224, 225, the fol- 
ly and infamy of ſuppreſſing it, 227 
Hiſpo (Romanus) his wicked character and courſe of life, 
als an Accuſer, ii. 69, his fortune, credit, and imita- 


tons, e, 
| Hormus, Freedman to Veſpaſian, advanced to the Equeſ- | 
trian Dignity, 111. 305 


Hortalus (Marcus) Grandſon to the Orator Hortenſius, 
his great quality and poverty, i. 101, his moving 
ſpeech to the Senate for ſupport, with his addreſs to 
Tiberius, 101, 102, the Senate favourable to him, 102 


Fhrcanians, at war with . 11. 158, ſend Embaſſa- 
doors to Rome, i 


* 
Ingles whence ſprung, : i. 301 
5 Icelus, Freedman to Galba, Fele with the Equeſ- 
trian Dignity, and new named Martianus, I. 12, his 

great ſway in the Miniſtry, ibid. he continues with La- 
co, ibid. is executed by Otho's command, e 


Icenians, a powerful people in Britain, 1 0 4; their 5 
bravery and defeat, Wy 


= Idiftaviſus, the battle there, | 1 | 88 


Feruſalem, its deſcription and ſituation, W. i 1; ts - 
ſtrong fortifications, ibid. its ſumptuous Temple, 11, 
12, the command of the City divided between Simon 
and John, ſurnamed Bargioras, 12, the defence and 
command of the temple in the hands of Eleazer, :bid. 
the City is beſieged by Titus -13 
Mat. their religious ſolemnities aboliſhed at "Pane i. 
137, a great number baniſhed to Sardinia, ibid. they 
are obliged to leave Italy, or renounce their national 
| Rites, ibid. their InſurreQions under Caligula and 
Claudius, | IL 71,72 
Jews, their riſe and antiquity, iv. 2. their religious 
ordinances, 45 their peculiar ceremonies and cuſtoms, 
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Fails the Legions res ſupplied, cf 26c 

Imperator, who the laſt General faluted by that name, 1. 

195 

Incendiaries, how readily delivered to puniſhment by po 
.__ brethren, 8 1.31 
Indus (Julius) an enemy to julius F lorus, . 171 


Inguiomerus, a German Leader, his advice fiercer than 
that of Arminius, and thence better liked, i. 64, how 
he eſcaped upon a defeat, 87, his intrepidity, 89, 9o, 

he deſerts to Maroboduus, and why, 209: 

Inſechians, a people affectionate to the Romans, ii. 113 

Join, ſurnamed Bargioras, one of the Governors of Je- 

ruſalem, employs aſſaſſins, who murder Eleazer, iv. 12, 
he takes poſſeſſion of the temple there, 2 ibid. 

Jordan, that river deſcribed, „ 7 

Ireland, its ſituation, ſize, ſoil, and climate.” IV. 93. 4 

petty King from thence under the protection of Agri- 

e, | 470 8 

talian Allies deceived by promiſes Bon Rome, J. 160 

Italicus, Son of Flavius, and Nephew to Arminius, ſent 
from Rome to rule over the Cheruſcans, 1. 13, the be- 
ginning of his reign popular, but diſtreſſed with fac- 
tions, ibid. he is intoxicated with good fortune, and 
grows tyrannical, 14, is e but reſtored, and 
continues to afflict the Cheruſcan State, ibid. 

Italy, how guarded, i. 202, a Servile War there, 220 

Italy, from the Po to the Alps, poſſeſſed by the troops of 

Vitelius, iii. 109 

 Tturea annexed to the Provigce of Syria, ji. 41 

Tturius, inſtigated to accuſe Agrippina, ii. 98, he is ba- 
niſhed for this, 102, but recalled from exile by Nero, 


” 147 
Juba, King of Mauritania, OY, Ss 
; Juda, that Province prays an abatement of. taxes, L 10% 
annexed to the Government of Syria, ii. 48 


Fudea, all, except Jeruſalem, reduced by Veſpaſian, be 

iii. 97. its boundaries deſcribed, iv. 6, its natural 
| biſtory, ib:d. a ſummary of its e from the 
| tat Aſſyrian 
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Aﬀyrian Empire till the ſiege of Jeruſalem by Titus, 
8, & ſeq, 


Fuhones, the ſtrange calamity which befel that People, ii. 
0 133 
Julia, Daughter of Auguſtus, and Wife of Tiberius, her 


death, character, and intrigues, i. 50, 51, ſhe was 


| baniſhed by Auguſtus, and now doomed to periſh thro 
Want, by Tiberius, _ ibid. 


Tulia, Grand-daughter to Auguſtus, dies in exile, i. 258 


Julia, Daughter of Germanicus, e to Marcus Vini- 
eius, i. 284 


Julia, Daughter of Druſus, dies by the procurement of 


Meflalina, ii. 109 


Fulianus (Tertius) flies for fear of being murdered, iii, 


169, appointed by Vitellius to reclaim the ſoldiers, 
and goes over to the fide of Veſpaſian, 235, his cha- 
racter, 254» he commands at Tarracina, 1s taken by 

Lucius Vitellius, and murdered by him, 1 11 


| Julianus (Tertius) degraded from the Prætor tip by the 


Senate, 111, 205 Lo 15 reſtored, 307 | 


Julius Prontinus. See Frontinus. | 
Julius Maniuetus, killed by his Son at the battle of Be- 
driacum, „„ e go8 -- 


0 Julke Martialis, the Tribune, ſuſpeRted of the conſpiracy | 


| againſt Galba, | 111. 28 
Tulius Sabinus. See Sabinus (Julius. J- 


| Tutor. See Tutor. 


unia, the Wife of Caſſius, her great age As death, +: 


196, her Will and ſplendid F ungen, ; ibid, _ 
unius, a dealer in charms, i. 94 
unius, (Decimus) Conſul, 11. 73 


Jupiter, his Prieſt, generally confined to Rome, i. 183, 


What immunities he enjoys, 212 


 Fuvenales, Sports inſtituted by Nero, ii, 1 49, in them 


men of all ranks debaſe themſelves, | ibid. 


Bates, King of the e Seſerts Meherdates, 
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Laco. See . Laco. . 
Ladies, a decree againſt ſuch as ied ſlaves, ii. 70, 


> N 4 4 


IND TI 


. * NGS, were the original Magiftrates of "We i. 2, 


Knights (Roman) not ſuffered to accompany an Ac- 
tor, 72, their oblation upon the recovery of Livia, 
392, an account of their Judicial Power deduced, 11. 


14 75 


1 


45 ⁰ (Antiftius) his noble tccompliſhments, i. 0 
he is not ſupple to power, and thence checked from 
riſing to the firſt dignities, e ” 8 


Labeo (Aſconius) once Tutor to 2 diſtinguiſhed with 


the conſular ornaments, SLE 90 


| La See Claudius Labeo. 


Labeo (Pomponius) accuſed, and dies by his own. ; hands, 
1. 296 


Labs (Titidius) accuſed for not puniſhing the adulteries 


of his Wife, L274 


| Lacedemonians claim a Right t to the Temple of Diana, ID 


234, their plea, e ibid. 


Taco, a noble Greek, falls by the ervelty of Fine i. 


287 


thoſe of great quality enter the public liſts as Gladi- 
ere, 220 
Lan (Alius) proconſul of Africa, protects young Grac- 
chus, i. 210, his death, employments, and fine cha- 
r, — 294 


Langobands, a people few i in number, but brave, Iv. 58, 


their Religion, 


fe 59 
Laodicea (the City of) overthrown. by an earthquake . 


159, it recovers again, e 


Lateranus N reſtored bs Nero to the rank of a ; 


Senator, 9, When Conſul ele, he conſpires 


againſt 


VVV 


againſt Nero, from worthy motives, 234, his precipi- 


tate doom, 246, he dies magnanimouſſy, ibid. 
Latiaris (Latinius) his deteſtable guile, 1. 25 55 he meets 
his juſt doom, 3 SYS 
Law, that of violated Majeſty waxes intenſe, — le 443 


Laws (Roman) their impotence, and why, i. 3, 4, they 

are vanquiſhed by favour, 113, thoſe of Rome, their 
Hiſtory deduced, 158—161, their Sovereignty prefer- 
red to that of Kings, 159, thoſe of the twelve tables, 
how collected, ibid. they are made by faction, 159, 
160, their number the ſign of a corrupt State, 160 


 Lecanius, (Caius) Conſul, VVV 
Legions. See Soldiery. | 5 . 
| . the Veſtal, her death, Ws 212 
| Lemovians. See Gothones. 
Lenas (Vipſanius) condemned, ii. 107 


3 (Terentius) a Roman Knight, convicted of a 
fraud, 3 
Lentulus (Cneius) narrowly eſcapes being ourdeced by the 
doutrageous ſoldiery, i. 28, he ſoftens the ſentence 
_ againſt Caius Silanus, 190, his death and worthy cha- 
racer, | $38: 236--- 
Lentulus (Getulicus) Conſul, j. 237 Commander of the 
Legions in higher Germany, and accuſed, 297, his 
bold letter to Tiberius, and his accuſer condemned to 
_ exile, Aid. 
Lepida (Æmilia) Widow of young Druſus, accuſed ot 
_ adultery with a ſlave, and Puts an end to her life, 1. 


397 


Lebidhis (the Triumvir) his power ſwallowed up in that 
of Auguſtus, 1. 2, his turbulent purſuits, 160 


Lepidus (Manius) in the judgment of Auguſtus, he 1s 
| ng ovary to reign, but not fond of it, i. 17, he pleads 
for Cneius Piſo, 147, defends his ſiſter Amilia, 156, 
is ſent Governor to Aſia, 164, his character, ibid. 
is named by Tiberius to the Government of Africa, 

167, declines it, and why, ibid. his candid ſpeech 
againſt executing Lutorius Priſcus, 176, 17), but pre- 
vails not, 177, he reſtores the monuments of his Fa- 


P 4 milly, 


%% 
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mily, 193, his mild ſentence, 21 5, his wiſdom and 


moderation, ibid. his death and nobility, 294, 295 
Lepidus (Marcus) Guardian to the children of King Ptole- 


my, i. 125, 126, Governor of Afia, 246 
Letters, by whom firſt invented, Ii. 1m, 12 
Lewdneſs and immodeſty, their prodigious growth and 

encouragement under Nero, Il. 149, 150 
| Libanus (Mount of) deſcribed, „„ 7 8 
_ Liberty, founded by Lucius Brutus, TE 1. 


"Libo (Druſus) maliciouſly ſeduced by Firmius Catus, 
falls under the charge of Treaſon, i. 93, 94, the de- 
ceitful countenance of Tiberius towards him, 94, he 

is deſerted by his friends, and why, 95, the ſtrange 

and extravagant articles againſt him, 95, 96, his 
laves examined by torture, but firſt ſold, 96, he finds 

Tiberius obdurate, ibid. is terrified by a guard of 

ſoldiers, ibid. and falls upon his ſword, yet the pro- 

ſecution carried on after his death, and his fortune 
given to the accuſers, 96, 97, flattering decrees of 


the Senate againſt his * . e 
Libo (Lucius) Conſul, 5 : „ 
licinius (Marcus) Conſul, 1 e 
Licinius (Marcus) Conſul, | 11. 220 


Licinius Mucianus. See Mucianus. | 5 
. men, their behaviour in regard lo Galba and | 


Pio, „ It - 
| Ligur (Varius) bribes his norulers 4 1. 297 
Liguria (a Woman of) her great intrepidity, and reſolute 
nee to the plundering ſoldiers, _ 111. 106 


Livia, her abſolute ſway over Auguſtus, i. 5, her ma- 
nagement upon the death of Auguſtus to ſecure the 
_ Sovereignty to- Tiberius, i. 7, the flattery of the Se- 
nate towards her, 18, Tibelius is. jealous of her cre- 
dit, ibid. ſhe appears not at the funeral of Germa- 
nicus, and why, 142, the is ſeized with a violent 
diſtemper, 187, lives upon ill terms with her Son, 
ibid. flattering Decrees of Senate upon her illneſs, 
and ſupplications for her recovery, 188, how jealous 
of her own power, 208, 209, an extraordinary privi- 
lege decreed to her, 212, the is uneaſy to her ſon, 247, 
her 
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ber ambition and reproaches to him, ibid. ſhe deſtroys 

moſt of the family of Auguſtus, and affects to ſhew 

kindneſs to the reſt, 258, her great age, death, and 

character, 263, 204 
Lan, Wife of Druſus, excelled in reputation by Agrip- 
pina, i. 108, ſhe brings forth twins, 136, her ſcanda- 
lous proſtitution and iniquity, 201 
Livia, the younger, importunes Sejanus to marry her, 
i. 230, furious Decrees paited againſt her after her 
„ 273 
Livinius (Regulus) binjthed, why, . Ji. 151 
Livy, the Hiſtorian, his many encomiums upon Pompey, 
e e 220; BE reviles not the enemies of Cæſar and Auguſ- 
tus, but often commends them, | ibid. 
Locuſta, the Poiſoner, an inſtrument of Imperial rule, 
ii. 79, 80, ſhe ſeeths a deadly potion for Claudius, 
ibid. and prepares the fatal doſe for Britannicus, 94 
5 Lollia (Paulina) recommended to Claudius for a Wife 
by Caliſtus, ii. 34, crimes are framed againſt her by 
Agrippina, ſhe is doomed to baniſhment, and com- 
pelled to die, 27. her great e and immenſe 


Wealth, ibid. 
London (the City of) a noble Mar, 11. 164, it is aban- 
' doned by Suetonius, N ibid. 


Longinus. See Emilius Longinus. | 

: Longus (Caſſius) Camp-Marſhal, choſen Leader of Vitelli- 
us's Army by the Chord, Ai. 198- 

| Lucan (the Poet) deſpitefully uſed bs Nero, hates him 

and conſpires againſt him, ii. 234, he perſiſts long 
in denying; at laſt, upon promiſes of pardon, owns 
the conſpiracy, 242, 243, he informs againſt his 
Mother, 243, is ſentenced to on, and gallantly un- 
dergoes the pains of death, — 254 

 Zucilius Buſſus. See Baſſus. | 


Lucilius, a Centurion, put to death by the furious ſol- 


qe: „ 
Lucilius (Longus) a eonſtaüt and ancient friend to Tibe- 
rius, his death affects che Emperor, i. 211, his fune- 
ral honours, ibid. 
Lucius (Cæſar) Grandſon to Auguſtus, his early death 
ape to the fraud of Livia, i. 4 


P * Lucius 
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Lucius (Piſo.) See Piſo (Lucius) 


Lucius Piſo, Proconſul in Africa, a paricular account of 
his murder, I. 316 


Lucius (Publius) his flattery, „ 

Lucius (Vetus.) Sce Vetus (Lucius.) 

Lupercus Mummius, advances againſt Civilis, iii. 284, 

is obliged with his Legions only to eſcape to the 
Camp, 285, which he fortifies, but neglects to ſecure 
proviſions, 288, is beſieged by Civilis, ibid. is taken 

and ſent to be preſented to Veleda, but in the journey 


thither he is ſlain, | e 
Lupus (Curtius) Quæſtor, ſuppreſſes the Servile war in 
Italy, . e 

Lara (Junius) the Senator accuſes Vitellius, but is him- 

ſelf baniſhed, i. OA 

5 Lupus (Numifius, jo ins Antonius Primus, and brings with 

him the eighth ri on 


| Luxury, that of Rome declaimed againſt, 11. 97, 98, and 
| defended, 98, its prevalence, 179, how — to be 


cured, ibid. 180, how at laſt reſtrained, _ _ : | 
Lycurgus compiled good laws for Sparta, _ 1 169 
tobe whence ſo called, 1. 245 - 
_ Lygdus, the Eunuch, ooifons his Maſter Drufus, 1. 205 
Lygians, their Station and cuſtoms, „ v.08 -- 
| Fyons, damaged by fire, Th 269, the bounty of Nero to 
that oy, | 8 ibid. 
M. 


my c ED oN, the Government of that Proyince 
19 25 changed, 85 1 
Macer (Clodius) his affaflination, * raiſing commotion _ 
in Africa, iii. 7, with that of Fonteius Capito, for the 


fame crime in Germany, =” 4. 


Macer (Martius) the battle fought by him near Cremona, 
Fi. 115, he is in danger of being murdered by the ſol-⸗ 


diers, : 18 
Macrina (Pompeia) her baniſhment, and the ſtrange « crime 
alledged againft her, i 287 


Macro, Captain of the Guards to Tiberius, j. 285, his 
miſchievous 


r the choice of them tranſlated from the Peo- 


| Maj eſty violated, that Law revived, 1. 67, how different 
it was of old, ibid. it is perverted 8 ibid. 
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miſchievous ſpirit, 297, his exceſſive power, 311, he 
pays all court to Caligula, 151d his villainous prac- 
tices againſt the lives of illuſtrious men, 313, his no- 
torious enmity to Arruntius, zbi4. he is worſe than 
Sejanus, 314, he murders his Maſter Tiberius, 316 


ple to the Senate, 1.19 


Magiſtrates (Provincial) prohibited from preſenting pub- 


ſh ſhews, ii. 93, the reaſon of this hid. 
Magneſi ans, ruined by an earthquake, | 1. 111 
Magneſians, their claim to a ſanctuary, whence, i. 186 
125 ontiacum beſieged, e 


by him Libels made Treaſon, ibid. 


| Maberigis. See Verritus. 


Ha See Ly ygians. 
| Manlius baniſhed Ita 


the worſt o 


Malwvendus, General of the Marſians, | 1. 92 


Maluginenſis (Servius) though Prieſt of Jupiter, demands 
| the Government of Ts i. 183, his ſuit difallowed, 


2 195 


- who are convicted, and ſuffer capitally, iii. 313 


Marcellus (Aſinius) convicted of a fraud, ii. 170, his 


great W and character, ibid. he accounts poverty 
all evils, Izbid. 


Marcellus 8 Nephew to Auguſtus, though a * 


* 


| ee Gn Prætor of Bithynia, accuſed of Trea- 


fect youth, highly preferred, 1. 4. 


Marcellus (Eprius) created Prætor for one day, li. 35, 
he is accuſed by the people of Lycia, ii. 110, but 


acquitted through faction, ibid. his furious ſpeech 


againſt Thraſea in the Senate, 282, his mighty re- 
wards for accuſing Thraſea, 82, 283 
Marcellus (Eprius) an accuſer in the reign of Nero, a 

_ diſpute between him and Helvidius concerning ſending 
Embaſſadors to Veſpaſian, 11. 272, his artful ſpeech 


on that occaſion, 272274, & ſeg. 


ſon, 


y for adultery with Varl Apuleia, 
= „ 
: Manlius (Patruitus) A Senator, "tains to the Senate of 

_ Inſults and indignities from the Magiſtrates of Sienna, 


———— ee. 


ſon, conſiſting of ſtrange 8 Fireful articles, 1 68 
69, and acquitted, 69 


Marcomannians, ravaged by Catualda, 1. 122 
Marcomannians. See Nariſcans. 


Mariccus, a Boian of mean birth, takes upon him the 
title of a God, iii. 147, at the head of eight thouſand 
men invades the Eduans, is taken and thrown amongſt 
wild beaſts, but not hurt by them, ibid. is "por to 
death in the preſence of Vitellius, > 148 


Marius (Publius) Conſul, _ © a9 
Marius (Sextus) condemned and executed for inceſt, 1. 


287, his great riches proved his bane, ibid. theſe 
ſeized by Tibertus, e 


Maroboduus, King of the Suevians, unpopular at home, 


1. 109, his ſpeech to his Army, 110, he is vanquiſhed 


by Arminius, ibid, and invokes the aid of the Romans, 
111, his power broken, 122, what a terrible enemy 
to the Romans, ibid. he grows old in exile at Raven- 
na; | OE -— 223 - 
Mar / ans, their forces routed by Cackes, 3 
Mar ſignians, their ſituation, ſpeech, and deals. v.60 -- 

Marſus accuſed, 1. 1 32, his N character, 133, 
, de eee, 8 
Marſus (Vibius) ſummons Piſo to his trial at Rome, i L398: 
Martialis (Cornelius) the tribune, feared by Nero, and diſ- 


„ milled; -- he a2 
Martianus (Granius) the Senator charged with Treaſon, 1 i. 


306, he dies by his own hands, 13 


Martina, an infamous artiſt in poiſoning, a Confident of 


Placina, ſent in cuſtody to Rome. 3. 130, ſhe is found 
dead at Brundufium, with porſon bound up in knots of 
her hair, — 


A ſarullus (Junius) Conſul cle, his 5 ſentence, i ii. 175 
Maſſa (Bebius) a Procurator i in Africa, one of the aſſaſſins 


or: Lucius Piſo, „„ . 
Mattiacians, a ſilver mine opened i in their Country, 1 17 


Mattiacians, (che Nation oy their territories and cuſtoms 


deſcribed, : © . 
: | IG Maturus 
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Maturus (Marius) Governor of the Maritime Alps, at- 


tempts to repel the forces of Otho, but on the firſt 
ſhock his people are diſſipated, iii. 105, the rage 
of the ſoldiery, ibid. he receives F abius Valens in 
his diſtreſs very kindly, _ | 222 


Mauricus ( Junius) moves Domitian to communicate the 
Regiſters of the late N thence to diſcover the 


accuſers, n 3 
 Maxamilla (Egnatia) accompanies her huſband i in exile, 
ü. 255 


Maximus (Czſonius) doomed to baniſhment unheard, 


"2:2" Uh 256 


Maximus (Trebellius) appointed to aſſeſs the Gauls, ii. 
174 


Malene (Trebellius) Governor of Britain, diſcarded, 


and his place ſupplied by Vettius Bolanus, iii. 151, 


his conduct and character whilſt in Britain, 3 86 
 Mazippa, General of the Moors in Africa, 114 
Mecænas, firſt favourite to Auguſtus 162 | 


Mecænas (Cilnius) once Governor of Rome, 1. 282 
 Meherdates, called to the Crown of Parthia, ii. 9, he is 
ſent by Claudius to take poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of 


Parthia, 40, his ill conduct, 41, he thinks royalty 
conſiſts in luxury, ibid. he is miſled, ibid. his forces 


fatigued, ibid. his confederates revolt, 42, he is routed 


and his ears cut off, 33 


Mella (Annæus) a Roman Knight, Brother to Seneca, 


and Father to Lucan, accuſed and dies by his own 
hands, ii. 272, 273, his great conſideration and au- 


thority, with his immenſe V to Tigellinus and 


Coſſutianus Capito, . ” 273 


e a Coloſſus in Egypt, . 121 
Mennius, Camp-Marſhal, his boklnefs i in quelling an in- 


ſurreCtion of the Veterans, 1. 38. 

Merula (Apidius) why firuck om: the liſt of Sena- 
r „ BIG: 
Maæſia, two Legions there, 5 „ 

Me ſſala (Corvinus) gloried in having ſerved under Caſſius, 
yet exalted by Auguſtus, 1. 226 


 Miſſala (Valerius) Conſul, ii. 110, his poverty and 


00 character, . ibid. 
| Me ſſalla 


Meſſala (Vipſtanus) his character, 111. 192, he ſupports 
an onſet, 201, gains vaſt applauſe in the Senate by 
paleading for his Brother Aquilius Regulus, - $09 --- 
Meſſalina (the Empreſs) her rapaciouſneſs and rancour 
to Valerius Aſiaticus, ii. 2, ſhe procures the death 
of Poppæa Sabina, the elder, 3, is bent to deſtroy 
Agrippina, 10, her deſperate paſſion for Silius, ibid. 
her amazing boldneſs in the purſuit of it, 10, 11, 
her extravagant lewdneſs, 23, in the abſence of her 
huſband ſhe marries Silius, ibid. her nuptials publicly 
and formally celebrated, ibid. her frantic riot and 
voluptuouſneſs, 26, ſhe is threatened with the ven- 
geance of the Emperor, ibid. yet ventures to meet 
him, 27, what a wretched object in diſtreſs, ibid. 
her importunate intreaties to Claudius, 28, ſhe is 
loth to die, but is diſpatched by a Tribune, ibid. 


Meſſalinus (Cotta) his flattering motion againſt the me- 


mory of Libo Druſus, i. 97, his odd motion, 216, 
his forwardneſs to gratify the cruelty and tyranny 
of Tiberius, 265, he 1s arraigned in the Senate, 276, 


his crimes deteſted, ibid. his character, 277, he ap- 


peals to Tiberius, and gains his protection, ibid. his 
-- accuſer pusinhe , „„ © 
| Meſſalinus (Valerius) his ſpeech in defence of Ma- 
giſtrates, who carried their wives into the Provinces, 
3 2 CCC 
Me ſſenians claim a right to the Temple of Diana, i. 234, 
Miletus (the People of) pretend a right to a SanQtuary 

F ¾ ĩ ALL . ͤ ͤ 2 - of 

Milichus, a traiterous Freedman, urged by his Wife, 

betrays his Lord, and firſt diſcovers the Conſpiracy _ 
gagainſt Nero, ii. 241, his mighty rewards, 255 
Milwian Bridge, the nightly revellings there, ii. 125 
Minos gives good Laws to Crete. 1. 159 

Minutius (Thermus) accuſed and condemned, but turns 
EE —vo SE OW . A 
Miracles, ſome performed by Veſpaſian, iii. 353, 354 


Mithridates, King of Pontus, cauſed a general maſſacre | 


of the Romans in Aſia and the Iſles, 1. 210 
Mithridates, he of Boſphorus, a vagabond, ii. 43, he 
N 5 . . _ gathers. 
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gathers forces and ſeizes the Kingdom of the Dan- 
darides, ibid. his deſperate fortune and great diſtreſs, 
45, he throws himſelf upon the mercy of Eunones, 
ibid. is carried to Rome, 46, 47, the boldneſs of his 

behaviour there, | | 47 
_ Mithridates, reſtored to the Kingdom of Armenia, 1. 
6, 7, his violent adminiftration, 7, he is dethroned 
and murdered by Rhadamiſtus his Nephew and the 
_ Huſband of his Daughter,  _ 65, 66 
Mneſter (the Player) executed for lying with the Em- 
preſs Meſſalina, ii. 29, mitigations of his crime, ibid. 
Mneſter, Freedman to Agrippina, ſlays himſelf at her 
F ↄ A We Ti» „ 
Moneſes, appointed General by Vologeſes, ii. 196, he 
haſtens into Armenia, but finds 'Tigranes ready to 
receive him, „ bid. 197 
Monobaxus, incites Vologeſes to war, 1. 194, 195 
Montanus (Alpinus.) See Alpinus. „„ ML. ".2997 
Montanus (Curtius) accuſed, 1. 283, his virtue, inno- 

_ cence, and fine writings, 284, his ſentence, 287 
Montanus (Curtius) the Senator, propoſes that public 
ſolemnity be paid to the memory of Piſo, iii. 307, 
bis fine ſpeech in the Senate againſt Regulus, one of 
the accuſers, fy CGG 
Montanus (Julius) a Senator, aſſaulted by Nero in the 
* dark, repulſes him, and thence forced to die, ii. 103 
Montanus (Traulus) a lovely youth, debauched by Meſ- 
ſalina, then ill uſed, CN „ 
Montanus (Votienus) a man of celebrated wit, accuſed 
olf invectives againſt Tiberius, i. 234, he is con- 
demned, „„ 5 5 
Maſes, his addreſs to ſecure the ſubjection of the Jewith 
Nation to himſelf, 55 iv. 4 
| Mucianus (Licinius) his character, in. 10 and 98, he 
rules over Syria, 98, his fine ſpeech to Veſpaſian, 
159—162, he adminiſters to his ſoldiers the oath of 

_ allegiance to Veſpaſian, 164, his ſpeech to the peo- 
ple of Antioch, 165, he holds a council at Beritus, 
41866, is appointed Leader againſt Vitellius, 167, his 
diſpoſition of the Fleet, 167, 168, his baſe arts to 
raiſe money, ibia. he is ſtung with envy at the og 
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den victories of Antonius, 230, is guilty of doub- 
lings and baſeneſs to him, 230, 232, 257, he in his 
letters boaſts to the Senate of his ſervices, 270, he 
arrives in Rome, and bears univerſal ſway, 276, 
murders Calpurnius Galerianus, 277, his artful ad- 
dreſs and management in regard to Antonius, 306, 
he harangues the Senate in behalf of the accuſers, 
312, his diſpoſal of the ſoldiery, 314, he ſends over 
Papirius, a Centurion, to Africa, to murder Lucius 
Piſo the Proconſul, 317, the news of the tranſactions 
in Germany fill him with anguith, 338, he makes 

Choice of Gallus Annius and Petilius Cerialis for 
Commanders of the Army in Germany, ibid. he art- 
fully makes changes and promotions, 338, 339, he 
orders the Son of Vitellius to be flain, 353, he 

cannot endure that Antonius ſhould attend Domi- 
tian in the intended expedition, ibid. when informed 
of the ſucceſs of the Romans againſt the Treverians, 
he adviſes Domitian to retire to Lyons, where they 
arrive, ; 1 C 

Mummius. See Lupercus.. — 

Muſonius (Rufus) baniſhed for his ſignal reputation, by 
Ned, „ „ i. 2356 

Muſonius (Rufus) a Roman Knight, derided and abuſed 


by the ſoldiery, for recommending the bleſſings of 


peace and calamities of war, iii. 259, he accuſes 
Publius Celer of having, by falſe witneſſes, procured 
the death of Barea Soranus, 275, obtains ſentence 


againſt him, 5 307, 308 
Muſonius, the Tuſcan. See Ceranus. 5 
 Muſulanians, a people of Africa, 1. 114 


Mutilius (Papius) his flattery, | 1. 97 
e N. 


DIY AHARY ALLANS, their ſituation and religion, iv. 61 
* Naples, the vaſt conflux of people there to hear 
Nero ſing on the ſtage, ii. 220, 221, the Theatre 
falls without hurting any body, 221, Nero's infe- 


Narbon; 


rence from this, and great joy, 
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Varbon Gaul, the privilege allowed to the Senators of 
that Province, 2 | Ii. 48 
Narciſſus, a Freedman, ſuborns two Courteſans to ac- 
cuſe Meſſalina to Claudius, ii. 25, he is called for 
by the Emperor, confirms the charge of her mar- 
riage with Silius, and frightens the Emperor, ibid. 
he controuls all things, ibid. of his own accord or- 
ders Meſſalina to be executed, 30, his public re- 
ward and peſtilent ſway, 31, inveighs boldly againſt 
Agrippina, 73, his griefs and complaints, 78, 79, 
he is doomed by Agrippina to periſh in priſon, 6 


9, is beloved by Nero for his vices, ibid. 
Narſica (Cæſius) commands a Legion in Britain, ii. 60 
Naſo (Valerius) choſen to ſuperviſe the building of a 
Temple to Tiberius in Aſia, | 1. 246 


Natalis (Antonius) a Roman Knight, one of the con- 
ſpirators againſt Nero, 11. 235, he is the great con- 
fident of Caius Piſo, ibid. is terrified with the rack, 


and confeſſes, 242, is pardoned, _ 255 
Nepos (Marius) for his vices degraded from the Senate, 
„ 355 Jo 13S: 


Nepos (Flavius) the Tribune, feared by Nero, and diſ- 
_ miſſed, es 5 ; 
Nero, the Emperor, Son of Germanicus, his hiſtory 
why falſified, i. 2, he is recommended to the Senate 
by Tiberius, 160, the mockery of this, 161, he is 
beloved by the people, and marries Julia the 
Daughter of Druſus, 162, his ſpeech to the Senate, 
211, his perſon how much beloved, ibid, he is miſ- 
_ repreſented to Tiberius, 248, his innocence and il! 
adviſers, ibid. he is incautious in his expreſſions, 
and betrayed by his Wife, 249, the enmity of his 
Brother Druſus, and the malignity of Tiberius to- 
wards him, ibid. guards and ſpies placed about him, 
254, he is ill adviſed, then traduced, ibid. is ar- 
raigned in the Senate by Letters from Tiberius re- 
markably bitter, 265, an inſurreQion of the peo- 
ple in his behalf, 266, he is preſented with the 
manly robe, ii. 60, flattering Decrees of the Senate 
in his behalf, ibid. how much he is preferred to Bri- 
tannicus, ibid. he eſpouſes Octavia, 73, pleads or 
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the Ilians, and for the Colony of Bologna, 73. ac- 
companied by Burrhus he is declared Emperor, 81, 
his title reckoned unjuſt by the populace, 83, his 

humour profuſe and rapacious, 84, above the con- 
troul of ſlaves, ibid. he makes a funeral panegyric 
upon Claudius, compoſed by Seneca, 85, the firſt 


Roman Emperor who needed another man's elo- 


quence, ibid. he wanted not ſome grounds of ſei- 


ence, ibid. his firſt ſpeech to the Senate, and ſcheme 
of future Government very good, 86, he makes 


preparations for the War in Parthia, 88, refuſes 
compliments and Statues, reſtrains accuſations, does 
acts of mercy, and profeſſes great clemency, go, he 
falls in love with Ate, is Conſul, go, his pleaſures 
why indulged by his Miniſters, 91, he nauſeates his 


Wife Octavia, ibid. he ſurrenders himſelf entirely to 


Seneca, 91, is aware of his Mother's arts, 92, 
makes her a mighty preſent, ibid. diſmiſſes Pallas, 
ibid. is jealous of Britannicus, 93, 94, cauſes him 
to be poiſoned, 94, affects to lament his death, 97, 


gives vaſt gifts to his friends, ibid. his deſign in 


this, ibid. his wild nocturnal rambles and reve lings 
in Rome, 103, the miſchievous conſequence of this, 
ibid. he bereaves his Aunt Domitia of Paris her 
Freedman, 106, is Conſul a ſecond time, 108, 


erects a wooden Amphitheatre in the field of Mars, 
ibid. is Conſul a third time, 110, is proclaimed In- 


perator, 118, the many flatteries of the Senate to 
him, 118, 119, he falls in love with Poppaa, 124, 


removes Otho from Rome, ibid. his vileneſs and 


ſuſpicions, 124, 125, he dreads Cornelius Sylla, 


and drives him into baniſhment, 125, his purpoſe to 


aboliſh all taxes, 127, the reaſonings of the Senate 
againſt this, ibid. he reſolves to kill his Mother, 135, 
is tranſported with a paſſion for Poppæa, and inſtigated 
by her arts, 135, 136, he avoids his Mother, 137, 
finds it difficult to diſpatch her, and wheedles her 


out of Rome, 137, 138, his prodigious falſhood and 


ſhew of filial tenderneſs, 138, his fears when his 
Mother eſcaped, 141, he urges Anicetus to finith | 
the murder, 142, his horror and agonies afterwards, 


144, he affeCts great ſorrow for her death, 145, 


tranſmits 
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tranſmits to the Senate many heavy charges againſt 
her, ibid. receives flattering compliments upon the 
death of his Mother from the Officers, 146, and 
from the Senate, ibid. his brutal ſpirit, ibid. his 
profligate Court, 147, after the murder of his Mo- 
ther he fears to return to Rome, bid. but is there 
received with ſuch exquiſite flattery by all, and thence 
abandons himſelf to all iniquity and vilenefs, 148, 
his propenſity to the harp, and apology for that di- 
verſion, ibid. he diverts himſelf with chariot-driv- 
ing, at firſt privately, at laſt in the face of the peo- 
ple, ibid. he engages ſeveral noble Romans by mo- 

ney to proſtitute themſelves upon the Stage, 148, 
149, mounts the public Stage as a public finger and 
player upon the harp, 150, is addicted to poetry, 
ibid. likes to hear the diſputes of Philoſophers, ibid. 
is the fourth time Confuf, 152, his voluptuouſneſs 


and ſickneſs, 156, he inſtitutes a wreſtling ſchool, 


174, is ſuſpected of cauſing Burrhus to be poiſoned, 
177, is quite attached to miſchievous and wicked men, 
178, his deceitful ſpeech to Seneca, 181—183, his 
wag! careſſes to him, and extreme malice, 183, 
he dooms Sylla to die, 184, jeſts upon ſeeing his 
bloody head, ibid. orders Plautus to die, ibid. what 
he declared upon ſeeing his head, 186, he com- 
plains of both to the Senate after their death, ibid. 
ba his Wife Octavia from his bed, and eſ- 
pouſes Poppæa his Miſtreſs, 187, ſuborns Anicetus 
to own himſelf Octavia's adulterer, 189, publithes 
an Edict againſt her, and dooms her to exile, 190, 
and to death, 191, he boaſts his management and 
frugality, 209, his Statue is melted by lightning, 
212, 213, a Daughter is born to him by Poppæa, 
213, his tranſport of joy upon this ee and of 
2 for her death, ibid. his baſe behaviour to Thra- 
ea, ibid. his pleaſant raillery upon Cæſenius Pætus, 
215, he ſings upon the public | ag at Naples, 220, 
- purpoſes to viſit Greece, there to gain the victory 
in ſong, ibid. in the midft of his gaieties, he riots 
in feats of blood, 221, but profeſſes clemency, 222, 
he purpoſes to viſit Ægypt and the Eaſt, but is diſ- 
| mayed and changes his mind, with his popular de- 
5 * . clarations, 
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clarations, 222, his riot well pleaſing to the popu” 
lace, 223, he banquets frequently in public places, 
ibid. his abominable pollutions, 223, 224, he per- 
ſonates a woman, and marries Pythagoras the Pathic 
publicly and in form, 224, he relieves and aſſiſts 

the People after the burning of Rome, 226, but is 
ſuppoſed to have cauſed it, and to have chanted the 
deſtruction of Troy during the fire, ibid. he builds 
an immenſe palace, 228, attempts works impoſſible, 
ibid. cauſes Rome to be rebuilt, and directs the man- 
ner of building, 229, the new and the late City 
compared, 229, 230, to acquit himſelf, he charges 
the Chriſtians with having burnt Rome, 230, and 
treats them with many horrible cruelties, 230, 231, 
he exhauſts the Empire, ſpoils Italy, the Roman 
_ Provinces, the Allies of Rome, Cities, Temples, 

Deities, and all things, 231, he atempts to poiſon 
Seneca, 232, is wont to expiate omens by illuſtrious 
murders, 233, how univerſally deteſted, and his de- 
ſtruSion fought, #574, his tyranny threatens the Ei 


— — „ 22. — LM. 1 
pire with difſolution, 235, his prot diſmay upon 
diſcovering the extent of the conſpiracy againſt him, | 
243, 244, his rage to Seneca, 247, he dooms him 
to die, ibid. but prevents the voluntary death of 
Paulina, Seneca's Wife, 249, his earneſtneſs to de- 
ſtroy Veſtinus the Conſul, 253, his intimacy with 
him, his dread of him, and reſentment for his bit- 

ter ſarcaſms, ibid. he can charge him with no crime, 
yet brutally dooms him to periſh, 254, he is an 
inſulting tyrant, and ſports with the miſery and fears 
of men, 255, his mighty donative to the ſoldiery, 
after he had ſuppreſſed the conſpiracy, 256, his 


notable friendſhip for Cocceins Nerva and Tigelli- ' 


nus; his fayour to Petronius Turpilianus and Nymp- 
| hidius, 256, 257, his diſcourſe to the Senate, and 
Edict to the People, 257, he publiſhes the evidence 
againſt the conſpirators, but is not believed, nay, 
ſorely reproached by the public voice, ibid. acci- 
dents ſeeming to preſage his ſudden fall, 258, he 
becomes the jeſt of fortune, 259, is infatuated with 
hopes of mighty treaſure to be found in 8e 
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hence his freſh feats of prodigality and waſte, 260, 
261, he enters the public Theatre as a competitor 
for the prizes there, 262, his great aſſiduity in act- 
ing, and court to the judges, 12 he 1s ſhamefully 
applauded by the commonalty of Rome, ibid. ſuch 
as applauded him not, are regularly and conſtantly 

| beaten by the ſoldiers, 263, he employs obſervers 
to watch the faces of the audience, ibid. many are 


puniſhed for neglecting to applaud him, his acting 
continued night and day, to the bane of numbers, 
all obliged to attend, ibid. he kills his Wife with a 


kick on the belly, 264, purſues the deſtruction of 


Caius Caſſius and Lucius Silanus, 264, 205, his 


bloody rancour towards Lucius Vetus and his fami- 
ly, 266, he 1s petitioned by Vetus's Daughter in his 
behalf, but is inexorable, 267, his mock mercy to 


them after they were dead, 268, he lives in continual 


dread, 271, his cruelty his ſtrongeſt appetite, 274, 
his vengeance to Silia, whence, and her doom, 276, 
he gratifies the bloody vengeance of Tigellinus, 


ibid. is bent to extirpate virtue from the earth, 


ihid. and to deſtroy Thraſea and Soranus, ibid. he 


ſends a ſpeech in writing to the Senate againſt Thra- 


ſea, without naming him, 282 


Mero, his death, and what public joy it cauſed, ili. 5, 


his wild profuſeneſs, : 20 


 Nerva (Cocceius) his dignity. and accompliſhments, . 


225 he accompanies Tiberius in his retirement, ibid. 
n perfect health he chuſes a voluntary death, af- 
{Qed with the ſadneſs of the times, 


| 293 
| Nerva (Cocceius) Prætor elect, diſtinguiſhed with the 
_ ornaments of Triumph, | ii. 286 


Nerva (Silius) Conſul, i. 255, a ſecond time Conſul, 
1. 433 


Nerulinus (Son to Publius Suilius) arraigned and ac- 


quitted, 11. 120, 121 


Niger (Brutidius) his fine accompliſhments and way- 


Ward ambition, | 1. 189 


Niger (Veianus) the Tribune, his trembling and con- 


ſternation in executing Subrius F lavius, 11.. 252, he. 
_ boaſts ws own cruelty, ibid. 


Nile, 
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Mile, an artificial Lake for the reception of its waters, 


i. 121 
Nobility of Rede bribed into bondage, 1. 3 
Norbanus (Caius) Conſul, i. 52 

| Norbanus (Lucius) Conſul, | i. 120 


NMovius (Cneius) a Roman Knight, his deſign upon the 
life of Claudius, ii. 18, he is vehemently racked, 
but diſcloſes not his accomplices, EY 8 ibid. 


| Nuceria, that Colony ſupplied, ii. 108, the quarrel of 


this Colony-with that of Pompeium, 151, its inha- 

bitants are defeated, and wunden of them ſlaughter- 

ed and maimed, ok . 
Nuithones. See Langobards. 

. accuſed of exerciſing charms, and acquit- 
te 7 & 21 
Mum j 1 Lupus. See Lanes. „ | a 
Numiſius Rufus, Commander of a Legion at the old 
Camp beſieged by Civilis, iii. 228, is ſlain by com- 
mand of Valentinus and Tutor, 342 


 Nymphidius diſtinguiſhed with the Conſular ornaments, | 


11. 257 his birth and riſe, _ „„ 
ius, his * upon che Sovereignty, 11.. 6. he 
periſh — ibid. 


| . 


8 OB RONIUS Sabinus) Queſtor of the Pxche- 


quer, cenſured by Helvidius Priſcus, ii. 107 


: Occia, chief Veſtal, her death, age and ſanctimony, i 


137, 138 
Octavia, the Daughter of Claudius by Meſſalina, ii. 


27, ſhe is betrothed to Lucius Silanus, 34, but 

withholden from him, 35, and given to Nero, 39, 
ſhe is forced to diſſemble her Cw and ſurprize 
upon the murder of her Brother Britannicus, 96, 
is falfly accuſed of adultery, her maids racked, and 
her innocence aſſerted, 187, the paſſionate affec- 
tions of the people towards her, ibid. a further falſe 
charge againſt her, 190, her baniſhment and . 
ot, 
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lot, ibid. ſhe is doomed to die and ee 191, 


her head preſented to Poppæa, ibid. 

Octavius Sagitta, baniſhed at the motion of Mucianus, 
iii. 312 

Oaryſeans, a people of Thrace, N 169 


Omens obſerved, i. 167. See Frodigies, 
Opfius (Marcus) his infamy, I. 255, 256, he meets his 


uſt doom, 258 
Oracles, their ſtile dark and doubtful, _ 5 $40 © | 
Ordovicans, a People of Britain, under revolt, attacked i 
by Publius Octorius, ii. 54, they are defeated, 5 5 | 
Orſitus (Servius Cornelius) Conſul, e | 
Ornaſpades, the Parthian, his great power and com- 
mand, 1. 304 


Orodes, Son of Aab, commands the Parthian Ar- 
my againſt Pharaſmanes, i. 300, his ſpeech to his 
men, 301, 302, he is routed, 303 

Orphitus (Pactius) fights againſt the orders of Corbuls, 
and 1s defeated, 11. 112, he is doomed with his men 
to notable diſgrace, | 113 


Qfean, the Farce ſo called, what tumults it cauſed, I. 


210 

Off an. See Mari nians. | 
Oſterius (Marcus) 3 of che General in Britain, ac- 
quires the Civic Crown, "Ws 
Ofterius (Publius) Pro-Prætor in Britain routs and ſlays 
the revolters there, ii. 52, diſarms all ſuch as he ſuſ- 
pects, 53, his ſucceſsful Battle againſt the Icenians 
and their Confederates, 53, he reduces the Bri- 
gantes, ſertles a Colony to bridle the conquered Na- 
tions, and marches againſt the Silures, 53, 54, at- 
tacks them with the Ordovicans and other Confede- 


3 rates, 54, the great difficulties which he found, b:d. 

. yet gains a fignal Victory, 55, 56, he ſends their 

4 General, Caractacus, with his wife and brothers, 

„ oo priſoners to Rome, 56, and 1s diſtinguiſhed with the 

e | triumphal Ornaments, I A 58, his misfortunes and 

„ loſſes, anxiety, and death, 58, 59 

d | Offorius Scapula. See Scapula. 

2  Otho, his intimacy with Nero, ii. 91, his paſſion for h 
3  Poppza, 123, he marries her, and extols her beau- i 
rn 
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ty to Nero, ibid. he governs Luſitania with great 


and Valens, 1 


honour, 124, his various character, „„ 


 Otho, his character, and Nero's confidence in him, iii. 


13, his hopes of adoption by Galba, ibid. his courſe 
of life riotous and expenſive, 21, his rage to Galba, 


and envy to Piſo, inflame his inordinate ambition, 


ibid. he believes in an Aſtrologer, 23, his baſe arti- 
fices to the ſoldiery, 23, 24, he commits the di- 


rection of his treaſon to Onomaſtus, 25. is ſaluted 


Emperor by twenty-three life-guard men only, 27, 


his behaviour to the ſoldiery, 36, his inflaming ha- 


rangue to them, 36—39, he orders the common ar- 
mory to be thrown open, 39, the ill effects of this, 
ibid. he commands the ſoldiers to march into Rome, 
40, receives news of the death of Piſo with the 
utmoſt delight, 43, orders the murder of Laco and 
Icelus, 46, tribunicial authority, and the name of 
Auguſtus, are decreed to him, ibid. he grants leave 


to bury the heaps of ſlain, 47, his known vices make 
him dreaded 49, he ſuſpends his pleaſures, difſem- | 


bles his luxury, and cauſes Celſus, whom he had 
confined, to be pardoned, 70, dooms Tigellinus to 
death, 71, his letters to Vitellius firſt deceitful, then 
abuſive, ibid. he attempts to deftroy Vitellius, 73, 


appoints Conſuls, and makes other promotions, 75, 


is ſuſpected to have intended public honours to Ne- 


ro, 77, his joy on the victory in Meaſia, 58, he is 


ſtruck with fear from an outrageous tumult, 79, 


ſpeaks to the ſoldiery, and calms them, 82—84, his 


diſpoſal of his Army ſent againſt Vitellius, &c. 87, 
urged by the approach of Cæcina, he leaves Rome, 


90, commits to his Brother Salvius Titianus the 


management of the Empire and City, gr, the firſt 
motions of the war propitious to Otho, and four 
more Legions join him, 103, his forces in Narbon 


Gaul have the advantage over thoſe of Vitellius, 


104, he is made uneaſy by falſe news, ſends for his 
Brother Titianus, and to him commits the direction 
of the war, ud, he 1s bent upon engaging Czcina 

4, he returns to Brixellum, 125, 


his motions no ſecret to the army of Vitellius, ibid. 
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his army defeated near Bedriacum, 130, 131, he is 


determined in his purpoſe, and waits undiſmayed 
for an account of the battle, 135, his fine ſpeech 


and calm behaviour before he dies, 136, 137, his 


death and funeral, 139, ſome of his ſoldiers, from 
affection to him, kill themſelves, ibid. his character, 
ibid 


Othio (Junius) Prætor, a creature of Sejanus, f i. 189, he 
is condemned to exile, why, 


e 
Othio (Salvius) Conſul, i. 68 
CEO, See Hellufs um. 


” 


P4C4rvs (Dun) Governor of Corſica, his at- 
| tempt to engage the Corſicans for Vitellius, ill. 
108, he kills Claudius Pyrrhicus and uinctius Cer- 


tius for oppoſing him, ibid. is himſelf” killed in his 


| bath, 109 
Pucbnianus (Sextius) accuſed, 1. 275, his miſchievous 


5 —_ and Character, ibid. he is ſtrangled in priſon 
0 


for verſes upon Tiberius, 306 
Pacorus, ae the Realm of Media, ii. 
Pactius ( Africanus) charged with having accuſed the 

two Brothers of the Scribonian Houſe, endeavours 


to evade the puniſhment of his guilt by ſhewing 
others as guilty, + iii. 309 


Fallas, a Freedman, a rigolog favourite with Clau- 
t 


Claudius, he adviſes 
him to adopt Domitius (Nero) and lies with Agrip- 


dius, ii. 25, his authority wi 


pina, 49, the public honours and extravagant pre- 


ſent deviſed for him, yo, his immenſe wealth, ibid. 


his prodigious ſwa ay under Claudius, 92, he is dif- 
| miſſed by Nero, but without paſſing any account, 


ibid. 1s hated with a conſpiracy, but innocent, 


1025 his ſhocking arrogance, ibid. his death, 192, 


he is ſuppoſed to have been en by order of 


Nero on account of his vaſt wealt 


ibid. 
Pammenes, a famous Aſtrologer, in exile, ii. 270 
Faudus (Latinius) Proprætor of Meſia, 3 


Vol. V. Pannonia, 


195 
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Pannonia, the Legions there mutiny, i. 19, they are un” 
ruly and debauched, ibid. their fury and . 


22, how many Legions chere, 202 
Papia Poppæa, the Law ſo called, what, i. 158, its 
rigour ſoftened by Tiberius, 160, 161 
Papinius, his deſperate end, and why, 5 
Papinius (Sextus) Conſul, i. 306 


Papirius, a Centurion, ſent by Mucianus to deſtroy | 
Lucius Piſo, Proconſul in Africa, is executed by 
command of Piſo, 111. 317, he was one of the mur- 
derers of Clodius Macer, | 1 

Patruitus. See Manlius. . 

Paris, the player, charges Agrippina with a con iracy 
againſt her 8 x, offs. ot 11. 99, he 15 the 
inſtrument of the Emperor s debauches, 102, the 
Emperor's partiality to him, _ ibid. 

Parthia, Embaſſadors from thence, their errand and 
ſpeech to Claudius, 11. 


| Parthians, ſeek a King from Rome, i 4. 76, they are 


diſſatisfied with him, and then expel him, 77 
they ſend Embaſſadors to Tiberius to ſeek Phrahates 
for their King, 298, 299, they are not expert in 
Sieges, 11. 197 
7 A famous . obſervation of his concerning Ca- 
igula, I. 288 
Paſſions, that of reigning the .moſt vehement of all, ii. 
6 A 
\Patuleius, a fich Roman Knight, leaves part of his 
eſtate to Tiberius, :who. reſigns it to Servilius, i. 112 
Paulina, Wife to Seneca, r to die with her Huſ- 
band, and has her weins cut, but is reſtrained from 
dying by Nero, ii. 249, 250, her behaviour cen- 
5 250, The ever reverences the memory of her 
"Huſband, nor lives long after him, Izbid. 


Paulina (Lollia. See Lollia Paulina.) | 
Paulinus (Pompeius) Commander in 8 derts 


the damm for reſtraining the overflowing « of the 
Rhine, ii. 128 
Paulinus (Pompeius) See Lucius {Piſo.) 
Faulinus (Suetonius) appointed Commander by Otho, 
iu. 88, his character, tia, fignal . by 1. 
116, 


* 
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116, his diſcourſe on the ſtate of the war, and the 
concurrence of Celſus and Gallus with him, iii. 123, 
124, he is pardoned by Vitellius, 147, he was Go- 
vernor of Britain, iv. 84, he quells a revolt there, 
„ n „%%% WS ON 
Paulinus (Valerius) a brave officer, and faſt friend to 
Veſpaſian, diverts Valens from his deſigns, iii. 222, 
ſents after him and takes him priſoner, 22 


3 
Paulus (Venetus) the Centurion, one of the Conſpira- 


. > wor e e Nes, Il. 235 
Paxea, Wife of Pomponius Labeo, dies by her own 
"hands; . 1. 296 


Pedo, Commander of the cavalry, ſent by Germanicus 


along the confines of the Friſians, 1. 57 


Pelago, the Eunuch, Superintendent of Nero's cruel- 
e ,, 5 | 555 


ii. 186 


i Felignus (Julius) the Emperor's buffoon, made Gover- 


nor of Cappadocia, his abſurd attempts and vile be- 


per Rhadamiſtus, 5 „ Wh By 
oponneſus, divided amongſt the deſcendants of Her- 
cules, | „„ 7 


| . 2 MIS 
People, thoſe of Rome, their grief and lamentation at 


the funeral of Germanicus, i. 142, 143, their pray- 


ers for Agrippina and her Children, 143, why not 


| ſorry for the death of Druſus, 208, their fondneſs 


for the houſe of Germanicus, ibid. their extreme de- 


baſement, 261, their licentious behaviour towards 


- Tiberius, 283, they are reproved by a decree of Se- 
nate, 284, their deſcantings upon the war with Par- | 
 _ thia in the beginning of Nero's reign, ii. 87 

People of Vienne, their humble ſubmiſſion and appli- 


cation to the army, iii. 65, 66, thoſe of Rome, how 
ſenſibly they feel the many evils of war, 88, 89 


Percennius, a noble incendiary amongſt the Legions in 
Pannonia, i. 20, his character and harangue, 20, 21, 
he is executed by the command of Druſus, 31 
Petilius Cerialis. See Cerialis. | | 


Petina (Alia) recommended to Claudius for a Wife 
by Narciſſus, ii. 33, ſhe was once married to the 
Emperor before, 8 34 

| = Q 2 Petre, 


| haviour, ii. 67, he becomes the hireling of the Uſur- 
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able Will, 5 e 7] 
Pætus, one infamous for accuſations and informing, 


340 IT ‚ A... 
Fetræ, two illuſtrious Roman Knights of that name, 
and Brothers, put to death under Claudius for a 
dream, „ Þ 11. 4 
Petronius (Cams) his luxury and accompliſhments, plea- 
ſures and abilities, ii. 274, he is acceptable to Ne- 
ro, thence hated by Tigellinus, bid. is accuſed, 
ſeized, and opens his veins, 95, his calm, curious, 
and uncommon manner of dying, with his . 
: 1 e /4 


condemned to baniſnment, ii. 102 


 Petus (Cæſennius) ſent to command in Armenia, ii. 


199, his forces, boaſts and folly, ibid. ſad preſages 
upon his paſſing the Euphrates, 200, his ill conduct 
and vain glory, ibid. he is not furniſhed with in- 
telligence, 201, nor with firmneſs, ibid. his fool- 
| hardineſs and cowardice, with his raſhneſs in dif- 
perſing his forces, 201, 202, his forces defeated, 
ibid. he deſerts all the duties of a, Captain, and ſends 
humble entreaties to Corbulo for ſuccours, 203, his 
_ conſternation and that of his men, 204, 205, their 
_ deſpair, 205, he expoſtulates by letter with Volo- 
: . 6 ibid. deſires a conference with him, 206, his 
interview with Vaſaces, ibid. his ſcandalous treaty 
and conceſſions, ibid. 207, his ſoldiers inſulted and 
treated like captives, 207, his oath and covenant 
with the Parthians, ibid. his march like a flight, 
ibid. he and his men meet Corbulo and his at the 
Euphrates, 208, the ſorrowful interview of the two 
Armies, ibid. he urges Corbulo to. proceed to Ar- 
menia, 11. 208, withdraws to Cappadocia, 209, re- 
turns to Rome, 215, his dread of puniſhment, but he 
eſcapes it, e ibid. 


Pætus (Cæſonius) Conſull . 111i. 160 
Fetronius Turpilianus, flain for having been General 


under Nero, iii. 6, his behaviour during his Govern- 
ment of Britain, = iv. 16 


Peucinians (the Nation of ) their ſituation and cuſtoms, m2 | 
 Pharaſmanes, his treacherous deſigns and cruelty 8 
Ss | : Wards 


Pfrixus (the Oracle of) in Colckos, 
_ Pilate (Pontius). See Chriſt. - 


Piſo (Caius) the conſpirator, againſt Nero, bis popula- 
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wards his Brother Mithridates and Nai, n. 83, & 
ſeq. he aids the Romans, I13 

Pharaſmanes, King of the Iberians, eſpouſes the in- 
tereſt of Tiridates, i. 300, leads an Army into Arme- 
nia againſt the Parthians, ibid. gains the City of Ar- 
taxata, ibid. his ſpeech to his Army, 301, 302, he 

attacks Orodes, and defeats him, 302, 303, his iy": 
vice to Claudius, ii. 7. See Rhadamiſftus. = 


| Phabus (Nero's Freedman) his inſolence and menaces © 


to Veſpaſian, Ii. 263 


Pfænicians, firſt brought the uſe of Letters into Greece, 


11. 11, but had them from Egypt, ibid. 
Phenix, one ſeen in Egypt, i. 295, the ſeveral accounts 
of that Bird, 295, 296 
Philadelphia ruined by an Earthquake, 55 
Philippopolis (the City of) by whom founded, 1300-7 
 Philopater, King of Galicia, his death, 1. 107 


3 Phrahates, what court he paid to Auguſtus, and why, 
1. 77, he is deſtined by Tiberius t to the Parthian Dia- 


dem, and dies in „ | 1. 299 
1. 301. 


rity and noble deſcent, his great accompliſhments 
and his vices, ii. 233, 234, he 1s jealous of Lucius 
Silanus, why, 238, of Veſtinus the Conſul, why, 
ibid. the brave advice given him when the conſpi- 
_ racy was firſt detected, 245, he neglects it and dies 
by opening his veins, 246, and in tenderneſs to his 


5 Wife flatters Nero in his Will, ibid. 
Piſo (Lucinianus) his extraction, character, and adop- 


tion by Galba, iii. 14, his modeſt behaviour, 18, his 
ſpeech to the Cohort upon duty at the Palace, 29.— 
31, he is ſent to the Camp, 34, returns and is en- 


cCountered by numbers of Parricides, but by the aſſiſt- 


ance of Sempronius Denſus eſcapes to the Temple 


of Veſta, 42, by order of Otho he is murdered in 


the Porch, 43, he is buried by his Wife Verania, 
and his Brother Fenbomanys: 47, a ſummary of his 
Hiſtory, 1 ibid. 


0 Ry his diſpute in the Senate with Aſinius 


24 an, 


1 IL. N DUE X. 
Gallus, i. 100, he is a man of a violent ſpirit, and 
preferred to the Government of Syria, in deſpight 
to Germanicus, 103, his character, ibid. he eee 

_ Germanicus, 116, infults and hates the Athenians, 

why, 116, 117, his fierce behaviour to Germanicus, 

117, he haſtes to Syria, and-corrupts the army there, 

ibid. his inſolence and diſobedience to Germanicus, 

119, he parts from him in open enmity, ibid. his 

Intemperate joy and exultation for the death of Ger- 

manicus, 130, he is flattered by the Centurions, 130, 
131, is prompted by Domitius Celer, 131, his let- 

ter to Tiberius againſt the conduct of Germanicus, 

132, he raiſes forces, ibid. his diſdainfu] anſwer to 

Marſus, 132, 133, he ſeizes a Caſtle, and harangues 
his men, 133, 134, his forces fly, 134, he is forced 
to abandon Syria, ibid. is doomed to yengeance by 
the public voice, 145, his ſon is civilly received by 
Tiberius, ibid. he arrives with his wife Plancina at 
Rome, 146, their magnificent entrance reſented by 

the populace, ibid. he is arraigned, and by whom, 
ibid. his trial, 146—1 50, the charge againſt him, 
149, his defence impotent, except in one inſtance, 

ibid. his Judges implacable, and why, 150, the fury 
and indignation of the people towards him, ibid. he 
finds all things threatening and boding, ibid. waves 
all further defence, 151, and is found dead in his 
chamber with his throat cut, ibid. his crimes thought 
to be ſuborned by Tiberius, who in the Senate re- 
cites a Letter from him, and affects to complain of 
his manner of dying, 151, 152, his Son acquitted by 
the Emperor, 152, the ſentence awarded againſt him, 
ibid. it is ſoftened by Tiberius, ibid. his Sons de- 
fend their Mother, 153, their favour from the Em- 
e „„ 3 
Piſo (Lucius) his boldneſs in the Senate, and cal 


cution of Urgulania, i. 98, 99, he pleads for Cneius 


Piſo, 147, is charged with Treaſon, 216, his con- 

demnation prevented by a natural det, ibid. 

Piſo (Lucius) Governor of Spain, aſſaſſinated by a Boor 
there, 1. 236, how he provoked his fate, 237, = 

-  -... #bid. 


deſperate ſpirit of the Aſſaſſin, 


Piſo (Eucius.) See Lucius Piſo 


N Hams, their factions, i. 52, they are exempt from 


B 
. 
0 
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P. io (Lucius) Pontiff, his death and fine: character, i. 


481, a public funeral decreed to him By i) 
Pifo (Lucius) Conſul, ii. 108, he and Ducennius Ge- 


minus, and Pompeius Paulinus ſet over the public 
revenue, 209 


Piſe (Marcus) Son of Cneius, bis wholeſome advice to 
his Father; 1. 131, he is aſſiduous to aſſiſt him, 132 


: Raume I a Magician, caſt down from the Tar- 


peian Rock, i. 


155 97 
AJacentia; beſiege 'by Cæcina, ii. 112, the gallant Ky 
, jeged, 


haviour of t . 113 113 


Plancina, Wife of Cas Piſo, inflruQed by Livia to 


perſecute Agrippina, i. 108, her unſeemly behaviour, 
and invectives againſt Agrippina and Germanicus, 
11, her arrogant joy for the death of Germanicus, 
130, ſhe is tried with her Huſband for the death of 
 Germanicus, 150, ſhe profeſſes to adhere to the for- 
tune of her Huſband, but ſecures her own pardon, 


| and drops him; ibid. her Juſt tall, 294, ſhe dies by - 


her own hands, #bid.. 


Phancus (Minutius) a PREY of Confular Digniy, well. 


nigh murdered by the ſoldiers, _ l 


_ Plautius triumphs for his exploits in Britain, ii. 109 
Plautius (Aulus) the firſt Governor of Britain of Con- 


ſular quality, . „„ 5 


Plautius Elianus. See Elianus Plautius. 5 | 
Plautius (Quintus) Conſul, 1. 306. 
 Plautus, doomed to be n in Afia by . of 


Nero, ii. 184, he 1s adviſed to reſiſt, 185, but peace- 
ably ſubmits to die, 185, 186, his head preſented io 
Nero, 186, he is degraded from the rank of Senator 


after his death, e 
Plautus (Rubellius) his great quality, ii. 99, he is men- 


tioned in a plot, ibid. but not queſtioned, ibid. his 
nobility and virtues, 202, he 1s deſtined to ſueceed 


Nero by the public voice, and chence ovliged to re- 
tire to Aſia, 15 5 


Kern according to the judgment of Auguſtus, 71, 
are laid under reſtrictions, and their wages limited, 
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17 72, their inſolence, 210, they promote private de- 
auchery, and diſturb the public, ibid. are driven out 
of Italy, , h-08- 


Pleaders, how mercenary, Il. 4, they are debarred by 


law from taking fees, 5, are attacked in the Senate, 


55 6, their apology for themſelves, 7, their fees aſ- 
certained, „ . 


Poenius (Poſthumus) Camp- -Marſhal j in Britain, ons him- 


ſelf, and why, „ It FS 


Pollio (Annius) charged with aa, i. 280, he js ba- : 


niſhed for his friendſhip to Seneca, | Ii. 483 


Pollio (Aſinius) his Daughter made chief Veſtal, 1. 1 38 5 
Pollio (Aſin ius) the Hiſtorian, praiſes Brutus and Caſſius, 


yet preferred by Auguſtus, i. 226 
Pollio (Cælius) a Roman Commander in Armenia, his 
perfidiouſneſs and venality, f. 64, 65 
Pollio (Julius) Tribune of ihe Guards, his part in the 
murder of Britannicus, , Me: e 
Pollio (Memmius) Conſul elect, moves the 1 25 . 
a match between Nero and ORavia, . 38, 39 
Pollio (Vinicianus) charged with treſon, i. 280 


Pollucia, Widow of Rubellius Plautus, doomed to de- 
ſtruction by Nero, ii. 266, her forrowful Widowhood, 
and ſupplications for her Father Lucius Vetus, 267, 
the adviſes him to die, and dies with him, 207, 268, 

they are condemned after death, _ | 268 


Polycletus, a manumiſed Slave of Nero” 8. ſent to in- 


ſpect the State of Britain, ii. 169, his amazing ſtate 
and retinue, ibid. he is an e of deriſion to the 
Britons, | id. 


The avs that Colony checked by a A of Senate, 


ii. 151, overthrown by an GIN. 213. See 
Nuceria. | 
* a Roman Knight, doomed to the pains of 


treaſon, BT 1 284 
Pompeius, (Macer) Prætor, Fr 5 5 i. 67 
Tompeius (Sextus) his reproaches upon Marcus Lepidus, 5 
. i. 164 
Pompeius, the Tribune, feared by Nero and diſcharged, 
li. 255 
Pompey, his Power ſwallowed up in chat of Cæſar, i. 2, 


he 
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be is choſen to correct the public enormities, 160, 
his remedies worſe than the diſeaſe, ibid. his Theatre, 
burnt and reſtored by Tiberius, 103, retains his old 
name, ibid. he Was the firſt founder of a N r 
Thea, 152 
Pomponius (F laccus) bi flattering motion inal the 
memory of Libo Druſus, i. 97, he is preferred to 
the Government of Mafia, 125, deceives and ſeizes 
Rheſcuporis, ibid. and dies Proprætor of Syria, 294 
Pomponius (Lucius) Conſul, i. 105, Commander in the 
higher Germany, defeats the invading Cattians, 11. 
50, 51, and is rewarded with a e Sh, he 1s 


a celebrated Poet, ai. 
Pomponius (Quintus) the accuſer, bis notorious impu- 

dence, : 4 $07 
Pomponius (Secundus) accuſed, i. 268, nis fine charac- 

ter, ibid. he outlives Tiberius, . 


| Pomponius (Silvanus) Proconful in Africa, accuſed of 
male adminiſtration, ii. 128, how acquitted, _ ibid. 5 


Ponticus (Valerius) baniſhed for a 8 . 170 
Pontiffs, their vows for the Sons of Germanicus, and 
thence provoke Tiberius, 1. 00 

Pontius (Cars) Conſul, 1 
Poppen (Sabina the Elder) ber death procured by Meſ- 
"Wanna, . 3: 
Poppea (Sabina the younger). her deſcent, character, 
and miſchievous charms, 11. , the marries Rufius 


| Criſpinus, but is carried bows yn Otho, ibid. the 
manages and intoxicates Nero, 124, enchants and 
governs him, 135, 1 36, inflames him againſt his 
inder and his Wife, 136, rules him implicitly, 187, 
forges a charge of adultery againſt Octavia, ibid. 
her Statues thrown down by the populace, 188, her 
artful and inflammatory diſcourſe to Nero, 188, 189, 
ſhe is delivered of a Daughter, 21 3, the ſervile vows 
and zeal of the Senate upon her pregnancy and de- 
livery, ibid. ſhe aſſiſts Nero in his bloody inquiſitions, 
247, her death and panegyric, both by Nero, 264, 
her pompous and royal funeral, with the popular joy 
for her death, . ibid. 
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Poppæus (Sabinus) Governor of Mafia, as allo of Achaia 
and Macedon. See Sabinus. . 
 Populace, at Rome, their reſentments and complaints 
towards Tiberius and Livia, about eee 1. 
152, their tumult during a famine, . 62 
 Populace, their behaviour in the conteſt between Galba 
and Otho, 11. 32, they rejoice at the murder of the 

Emperor, 44, many prefent memorials to Otho for 
rewards for their Parricide, ibid. their dread and 

anguiſh, occaſioned by two ſuch infamous Princes 

as Otho and Vitellius, 49, they raiſe a terrible tu- 
mult, 78, are filled with ſuſpicion and diftruſt, 85, 

want bread, and employment to earn it, 86, "ſome 
of them elated by the public commotions, 89, they 
rejoice when Vitellius is proclaimed, t 
 Porcius (Cato) his infamous practice, 1. 233 
Ne, a Britiſh King, leaves the Emperor joint 
heir with bis own Dann TY 162, the policy of 


this, - -- „ 
Præneſte, a tamen of the Gladiators there ſuppreſſed, - 

ii. 232, it cauſes public terror, ibid. 
Prætorian Bands, an inſtance of their faith, iii. 66 
Prætorian Guards, when firſt OE from lodgings 
to a camp, 1. 200 


; Prætors, their kar ſettled, i. 200, Tiberius: reſerves 
to himſelf the nomination of four, 19, they — 

the treaſury, 70, are employed to puniſh unruly 
ſpeQators at the Theatre, 72, the manner of elect- 


ing them new ſettled, = au: 
Primus (Antonius) convicted of + a fraud, 11. 170, his 
daring ſpirit, RE "A 


Primus (Antonius) his revolt to N and charac- _ 
ter, iii. 170, his ſpeech for diſpatch and puſhing the 

: war 1n Italy, 186, 187, he is Leader of the Army 

into Italy, 188, acquires great fame by ordering the 
Statues of Galba to be reſtored, 191, aſſaults the 
enemy, 192, he is reinforced by the ſeventh Legion, 

ibid. and by the third and eighth, 193, appeaſes 
a tumult, and ſaves Ampius Flavianus from being 
murdered, 194, is ſuſpected to occaſion he. ſe⸗ 
| tions 
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ditions which obliged Flavianus and Saturninus to 
retire, 195, when informed of the diſtractions of the 
enemy, he determines to engage them before Valens 
could head them, 198, he encamps at Bedriacum, 
and 1s informed of the enemy's approach, 199, his 
diſpoſition of his Army, and his gallant behaviour, 
199, 200, he obtains the victory, 200, is joined by 
the whole power of Veſpaſian's Army, who are for 
attacking Cremona inſtantly, 201, but reftrained by 
his addreſs and eloquence, 202, 203, he is informed 
of the approach of the enemy, with fix Legions, &c. 
204, the diſpoſal of his Army, ibid. his glorious be- 
haviour and management, 206, he beſieges Cremo- 

na, 210, orders the moſt ſumptuous buildings with- 
out the City to be burnt, 211, on fign of ſubmiſſion 


he orders all violence to be ſtayed, 212, he is fup-- 


poſed to have given orders for burning the City, 
214, is ſtruck with ſhame, and orders that none 
ſhould hold as a captive any Citizen of Cremona, 
215, 216, oppreſſes Italy, debauches the Army, and 
commits rapine, 227, finds himſelf ill uſed by Mu- 
cCianus, 230, and writes to Veſpaſian, 231, his ſpeech 
to pacify the ſoldiers at Carfulz, 239, his behaviour 
to the revolters, and diſpoſal of-them,: 241, his delay 
gives occaſion to ſuſpe& him of treachery, 256, he 
advances along the great Flaminian road, 257, and 
approaches Rome, 260, is principal in authority 
there, 268, obtains the Conſular Dignity, 270, his 
power and authority is quite ſunk by the arrival of 
Mucianus, "Os: he 1s reported to have perſuaded - 
Scribonianus Craſſus to aſſume the Sovereignty, 306, 
he goes to Veſpaſian, 353, his reception and treat- 
2 e ibid. 
Princes, in what ſenſe the repreſentatives of God, i. 
16, the force of their example, 181, their death 
ever accompanied with diſmal tales, 208, their paſ- 
ſions and prejudices unaccountable, 215, how tender 
their years, 221, how dangerous to upbraid them, 
222, they may eaſily diſtinguiſn true applauſes from 
| Battery, 223, their moſt} laſting Monuments when 
found, 229, they always remember ſharp. railleries, 
. Eons 


348 IN D . 
185. how they behold the inſtrument of their eruelties, 
e 
Priſcus (Ancharius) impleads Caius Cordus, 2008 -- 
Prijeus (Caius Lutorius) his celebrated Poem upon the 
death of Germanicus, and its reward, i. 175, 176, 
he is accuſed by an informer for preparing another 
upon the death of Druſus, when it thould happen, 
. 
| Priſeus (Fabius) Leader of the fourteenth Legion from 
Britain, takes the Nervians and dre oo _ the 
Roman protection, 352 . 
uw yen, (Helvidius) See Obultronius Sabinus. 
| = Prigens (Helyidius) ſent to regulate the diſorders i in the 
1 Eaſt, and his prudent man 5 roar there, ii. 68, 
þ1 why ſo ſuddenly. recalled, ibid. he is accuſed, 283, | 
| 4 his innocence, 284, and baniſhment, 288 
If  Priſcius (Helvidius) his diſcourſe and ſentiments gain 
| 


LH him great * in the Senate, ili. 271, his great 
N character, ibid. a ſpeech of his, 272, 373, as Pretor - 
be conſecrates the floor of the Capitol, " J27- 
Priſcus (Helvidius) Son of the above mentioned, exe- 
Þ#; cuted under Domitian, „W. 115 
i 1 94 (Julius) Commander of an Am under Vitel- 
= ius, iii. 233, he abandons the Camp, 240, on the 
nl death of Vitellius, and reduction of Rome to Veſ— 
 paſian, he kills himſelf, 277 
Priſcus (Nonius) a friend of Seneca 85 and for thi ba- 


if niſhed by Nero, . 455 
f Priſcus (Petronius) baniſhed, ii. 256 
Prepſſcus (Tarquitius) condemned for public Rapine in 
1 Bithynia, e 174 
| Proculus (Cerverius) a Roman Knight, one of he con- 
iſpirators againſt Nero, ii. 235, his confeſſion and 
ly pardon, 3 
1 Proculus (Ceſtius) accuſed and acquitted, i. 10 
45 


Proculus (Conſidius) ſuddenly charged with treaſon, and ; 
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(0 executed, i. 287, Sancia his Siſter baniſhed, ibid. 
f © Proculus (Licinius): Captain of the Prætorian Guards to 
Ae, adviſes to engage Cæcina and Valens, iii. 
: „he is pardoned by Vitellius, 147 
| Free 15 . helped to murder Agrippina (Nero's 
3 : 
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IN D . 349 
Mother) i ii. 236, diſcontent with Nero, and threatens 

' vengeance, 236, 237. See Epicharis. 
Prodigies obſerved at Rome, ii. 62, many and various, 
with their ſuppoſed portent, 233 
Prodigies. See 11. 86, 87, 162, 163, 234, 293, iv. 12, 13 


. Propertius (Celer) a poor Senator, relieved and ſupported | 
buy Tiberius, 


| „ . 78 
Proſtitutes, of old puniſhed only by infamy, 6 197 
1 Providence and F ate, the ſevera opens about them, 


5 289, 290 
: Provinces (Roman) why not averſe to the Sovereignty of 
one, 1. 3, a decree for preventing their application to 
the Senate for public thanks to their Governors, ii 
„ 
| Proximus (Statius) che Tribune, one of the conſpirators 


againſt Nero, it. 235, he is pardoned, but offends 
- again, and dies, 


= 255 
Ptolemy, King of the Moors, his reign conducted by 


| ſlaves, 274, he diſguſts his People, i. 218 
Pulchra (Claudia) accuſed, and condemned, J. 242 


Pulchra (Quinta) the Veſtal, her ſtatue twice ſpared by 
the fre, 1. 250 


Puzzoli, diſſenſions n the Senate and the populace 


there, 11. 125, ue by Nero with the title of a 
Colony, 


2 159 
Pyramids (of Egypt) their immenſe bulk and ſituation, 
(= 121, s by whom miles, : ibid. 


JUADIAN 8. Res 8 
Nuadratus (Numidius) Governor of Syria, i li. . 
he connives at the uſurpation and cruelty of Rhada- | 


miſtus, 66, 67, yet ſeems to oppoſe him, 67, com- 
poſes the trouble in Judæa, and protects Felix, 71 


Quadratus (Seius) accuſed, 1 278 
Dueſtor ſhip, the antiquity of that office, and how ſup- 
pulied, Ji. 18, 19 
Quietus (Cluvidienus) baniſhed, „ 256 


Ruindianus (Alranive) the Senator, a man of evil fame, 
yet 
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Kewels (popular) cen 
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by vigorous in the conſpiracy againſt Nero, ii. 234, 
e denies the charge long, 242, but is corrupted by 
a promiſe of pardon, and informs againſt Glicius Gal- 
lus, 11. 243, he ſuffers death with reſolution, 255 


ALuinctilianus, Tribune of the people, his motion con- 


cerning one of the Sybil's Books, Ii. 282 


Quirinalis (Clodius) his conviction, and voluntary death, 


11. 17 


NQuirinius, Huſband to Æmilia Lepida, his mean cha- 


„ Facter, - : 


OR „„ "1, $90: 
Quirinius (Publius) his public funeral at the requeſt of 


Tiberius, i. 175, his merit towards the Emperor, ibid. 


his warlike exploits and unpopularit, ibid. 
R. 
| REBILUS (Caninius) chuſes a voluntary death, i. 108, 
his wealth, abilities, and infamous life, ibid. 
| Red Sea, the boudary of the Roman Empire, 1. 121 


Regulus (Aquilius) charged as the aceuſer, and deſtroyer 


of the illuſtrious houſe of the ancient Craſſi, and that 
of Orphitus, iii. 309, his horrid cruelty ſet forth in a 
ſpeech of Curtius Montanus, 310, 311 


Regulus (Liveneius) pleads for Cneius Piſo, i. 147 
Regulus (Memmius) his death, and illuſtrious character, 
Ii. 174, Nero's opinion of him, e 
Regulus (Memmius) Conſu. Ii. 213 
Remmius, a Veteran ſoldier, ſlays Vonones, ' 1. 126 


Reudignians. See Longer ff. 8 
ured and defended, ii. 152, 153, 
35 


f Nhadamiſtus, Son of Pharaſmenes, King of Iberia, his 
ambition and guile, 11. 63, by force and fraud he 


ſeizes Armenia, the Kingdom of Mithridates, his 
Father-in-Law, and Uncle, 64, 65, and cauſes him 
and his Wife (Siſter to Rhadamiſtus) to be murdered, 
as alſo their children, 66, he is driven out of Arme- 
nia with his Iberians, 68, recovers it once more, 
and is more bloody than ever, ibid. the people in- 

„ 


„ 351 
cenſed, and he forced again to fly, ibid. his love and 
barbarity to Zenobia his Wife, 69, he quite renounces 

all further ſtruggles, 87, and is put to death by his 
Father, 1 - | "B83 
 Rhamfes (an Egyptian King) his wide conqueſts, i. 121 
Rhemetalces made King of Thrace, 1 126 
Rheſcuporis, one of the Kings of Thrace, his character 
and violence, 1. 123, 124, his fraud and barbarity, 
124, he is ſeized, baniſhed, and put to death, 125 
Rhine, its courſe deſcribed, i. 80, how many Legions 
VV 3 202 
Rhodes (the City of) often loſes and recovers its liberties, 
Rivers, to alter their courſes reckoned unholy, ca | 
to the opinion of the Latins, „% NOW 
Romans loft all ſpirit of liberty under Auguſtus, 1. 5, 
their reaſonings and fears about his ſucceſſor, 6, 
under the conduct of Germanicus, their great victo- 
ry over the Germans, 87, 88, their generoſity to 
their foes, 138, they chiefly delight to magnify an- 
_ cient exploits, 139, are alarmed with the revolt in 
Saul, 172, inveigh againſt Tiberius,  #bid. 
Rome, its firſt . were Kings, i. 2, the exceſ- 
ſive ſervility and flattery there upon the acceſſion of 
Tiberius, 8, 9, the extreme public ſorrow for the 
death of Germanicus, 134, 135, and expoſtulations 
of the populace, 135, what forces guarded the City, 
203, the mutual fears amongſt all men there, whence, 
256, the many bloody executions there, 306, a fire 
there, 311, its circumference widened by Claudius, 
ii. 48, its ancient bounds what, ibid. falſe rejoic- 
ings there, 209, the ſtate of public proviſions there, 
ibid. the terrible conflagration there, 224, 226, the 
terrors and miſery of the people then, 226, 227, 
the flames wilfully heightened by incendiaries, who 
_ alledge authority for this their behaviour, 225, 226, 
Nero ſuſpected for the author of this calamity, 227, 
the many public buildings and monuments deſtroyed 
by it, ibid. the public ſupplications and devotions 
there after the fire, 230, he public rejoicings, oy 
= inward 
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inward mournings, 255, a terrible peſtilence there, 
26 

Rec (the City of) rent by feuds and parties, iii. tho, 
1s entered by the forces of Veſpaſian, 260, the terrible 
havock which enſues, 261, the calamitous condition 
of the City after the death of Vitellius, 266, 207, 
uneaſineſſes and terrors there, left Africa ſhould rebel, | 


305, the City reſtored to her pacific form, Joy 
Romulus, arbitrary in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 1 1. 159, 
his wiſtlom, . 21 


 Roſcius (Regulus) appointed Conſul for a day only, ili. 


218 
Roxolanians, a People of daa invade Meſia, ill. 77. 


their character, and overthrow by Marcus Aponius, 


. 772 78 
Nubellius (Blandus) marries Juli, the Daughter of Dru- 
 fus, the Emperor's Son, 1 
Rubellius (Geminus) Conſul, 263 
Rubrius, a Roman Knight, "the frrange fort of Treaſon 
charged a gainſt Him 5299 2 Os 
_ Rufilla (Auna) her remarkable inſolence, = i. 168 
Rufinus (Vincius) a Roman Knight, convicted of a fraud, 

| ii. 170 
Rufus (Criſp inus) Huſband to: Poppaa, ii. 15 


Rufus ; (Fenius) made Superintendent of public provi- 


ions, 11. 101, he is innocent and heavy, ibid. Cap- 
tain of the Guards to Nero, and in credit with the 
public, ibid. hence diſliked by the Emperor, ibid. 
his authority depreſſed, 183, he is one of the con- 


_ . againſt Nero, 235, his conſtant danger from 


Tigellinus, ibid. his violent behaviour in 9 
the other conſpirators, to prevent being ſuſpected 
himſelf, 244, he is accuſed of the conſpiracy, and 
| ſeized, 251, but dies meanly, i 


Rufus (Numifius. ) See Numiſius. 
Rufus (Petilius) his infamy, 3 255, 256 + 
"4 Rufus F accuſed, and dies by his own 1 5 


| e 
Rufus Ger inius) Conſul, | 3 213 
| Rugians. See Gothones. 


a 


| IN D E X. 353 
Ruminalis, the tree ſo called at Rome, decays and re- 
vives, | : 1.133 
Rufticus (Arulenus.) See Arulenus. 1 
Ruſticus (Junius) his ſurpriſing motion in the Senate, i. 

| 50 - oO 


. 


 FA4BINUS (Calvifius) charged with Treaſon, i., 280, 
Commander of a Legion under Cæſennius Pætus in the 
SSG ĩͤ ͤ 11. 199 
Sabinus (Flavius) Brother to the Emperor Veſpaſian, 
Conſul ele, appointed by Otho to command in 
Macer's room, ui 12), with the forces under his 
command, he goes over to Vitellius, 140, draws up 
all the forces in Rome, who are by him ſworn to 
Vitellius, 142, 143, he is perſuaded to leave Vitel- 
lius, 238, and even by the Grandees of Rome, 242, 
is ſuſpected to envy his Brother's fortune, ibid. his 
character, 243, he attacks a party of Vitellius's men, 
but is forced to retire, and ſhuts himſelf in the Capi- 
tol, 247, ſends to Vitellius to expoſtulate, ibid. is 
| beſieged in the Capitol, 249, is taken and murder- . 
ed, 253, his character, 333, 334, funeral honours 
are paid to him as Cenfor, | 8 25 
abinus (Julius) one of the Lingones, values himſelf as 
being deſcended from Julius Cæſar, 111. 324, cauſes 
himfelf to be proclaimed Cæſar, 238, leads a huge 
hoſt of his countrymen, the Lingones, to invade 
the Sequanians, ibid. he is put to flight by them, 
and thence the war is ſtayed, OE ibid. 
Sabinus (Oftorius) accuſes Bareus Soranus, ii. 279, as 
alſo his Daughter, Servilia, 284, his charge againſt 
her, 284, 285, his great rewards for accuſing Sora- 
nus, „ 9 5 | 
Sabinus (Poppzus) his ſucceſsful exploits againft the 
wild Thracians, i. 237—242, his death and charac- 
ter, 306. See Poppæus. 5 
Sabinus (Publius) Captain of the Prætorian Guards to 
Vitellius, iii. 175, put in Chains, "219 
TS EE : Sabinus 


287 


Sarmatians engage for pay on different ſides, 


„ INDEX. 

Sabinus (Titius) a Roman Knight, haled to priſon; his 
faithful adherence to the family of Germanicus, 
thence his crime, i. 255, by what vile fraud. cir- 
cumvented, ibid. he is condemned and executed, 257, 


his laſt words, ; | | 
Sacerdos (Graſidius) once Prztor, baniſhed, i. 315, 316 
Sacrovir (Julius) incites the Gauls to revolt, i. 170, his 
ſpeech to them, ibid. his deceit, 171, his great forces, 
ibid. he holds as hoſtages all the noble youths of 
Gaul, ibid. harangues his army, 173, is routed, and 
Nays himſelf, OE Rs ST © 
Sagitta (Octavius) bis extravagant paſſion for Pontia, 
11. 121, he murders her, and is condemned, 122, the 
generous: ſpirit of his Freedman, | ibid. 
Sagitta, See Oftaviuss 


Salonina. Wife to Cæcina, $i. 111 


Salluſtius (Criſpus) his credit at Court, and counſel to 


Livia, i. 8, he aids Tiberius by his counſel, 104, his 


death, favour, and character, 


Saloninus (Aſinius) his death and illuſtrious deſcent, i. 198. 


Salt, a ſingular way of producing it in Germany, ii. 133 


Salwianus (Calpurnius) accuſes Sextus Marius unſeaſon- 


ably, 278, and thence batiſhed, ibid. 


Samos, the people there claim a. right of ſanctuary to 


the Temple of Juno, I. 210 
Sanctuaries, the miſchief of inſtituting ſuch, i. 184, 

185, their number and privileges reftrained by the 
Senate, | | 187 
Sanguinius, Governor of lower Germany, dies, ji. 14 
Sanguinius (Maximus) his ſoftening ſpeech, i. 275 
Sardes (the City of) puniſhed by an Earthquake, i. 111, 


it claims a right to a ſanctuary, 18, its claim not 
proved, ibid. its fine air and climate, | ibid. 
Sariolenus (Vocula) expelled the Senate for ring. 


to introduce the practice of accuſing under Nero an 


Vitellius, 1 5 


1. 245 
Satrius (Secundus) he who detected the conſpiracy of Se- 
janus, %%ͤũß ]ò;́⅛ͥ˖h hz Es > 4.314 
Saturnius, 
A. 


, 


1 


IN UE X. 385 
Saturnius, a turbulent Tribune, 1. 160 
Saturnius (Aponius) Commander in Meeſia, attempts to 
murder Tertius t 111. 169. See Aponius. 5 
Scapula (Oſtorius) a Satire upon Nero is ſaid to have 
been read in his houſe, 11. 175, he denies to have 
heard it, ibid. is accuſed, 250, 271, and dies mag- 
nanimouſly by his own hands, = NEE: 
Scapula (Oftorius) Governor of Britain, iv. 83 
Scaurus (Mamercus) offends Tiberius, who conceals his 
_ own rancour, 1. 1), his vain-glory and vileneſs, 189, 
he is charged with treaſon, 200, threatened with ven- 
geance by Tiberius, 201, accuſed afreſh, 296, his va- 


rious character, and voluntary death, 297 
Scaurus (Maximus) the Centurion, one of the c onſpira- 
tors againſt Nero, 11. 235 


Scevinus (Flavius) the Senator, a vicious man, yet warm 
in the conſpiracy againſt Nero, 11. 234, his behaviour 
and preparations, obſeryed by Milichus, his Freedman, 
241, is by him accuſed, and thence haled to the Tri- 


bunal, ibid. 12 bold and artful defence, 241, 242, | 


but terrified b 0 the rack, and the confeſſion of Natalis, 
he declares all his accomplices, 245, he ſuffers death 


Wwioith reſolution, 265 
Scipio, Huſband to Poppza, the elder, his temper and 
addreſs, ii. 4 


Scipio (Cornelius) TH monſtrous flattery to pallas, 11. 70 
Scipio (Publius) his courteous demeanour in Sicily of old, 


| i. 120 
Scipio (publius) Conſul, i. 103 

HScribonianus 8 takes arms in Dalmatia, 11. 69 
Scribontanus (Furius) doomed to exile, why, ii. 69, Junia 


his mother involved in his crime, ibid. he ſoon — 5 4 
it | Ss id. 
| Seribanianuc. See Camerinus and Craffus. 
Scribonii, the two brothers of that name compoſe the 

troubles at Puzzoli, e 
Secundus (Pedianus) Governor of Rome, murdered by 


one of his ſla ves, ii. 171, all the reſt executed for 


r e - 
; Segeſies, his character, i. 52, his advice to Varus, 15 
is 
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his affinity to Arminius, and variance with him, ibid. 


he prays relief from Germanicus againſt his own 


country-men, 54: is reſcued by Germanicus, ibid. 
his Daughter Wife to Arminius, her behaviour and 


great ſpirit in captivity, ibid. his ſpeech and apology | 


to Germanicus, 55, 56, his deſertion how variouſly it 


affected the Germans, 6 


Segimundus, Son to Segeſtes, a deputy from his Father 
to Germanicus, 1. 54, a Prieſt among the Ubians, 


ibid, had once reyolted from the Romans, but 1s 
graciouſly received, ibid. 


Sejanus, commands the Prætorian Guards, i. 26, his 


great credit with Tiberius, ibid. his arts to incenſe 
him againſt Agrippina and others, 65, he marries 
his Daughter to the Son of Claudins, 162, this re- 


ſented by the People, ibid. his aſpiring views, ibid. 


a Statue erected to him by the Senate, 193, the par- 


tiality of Tiberius to him, ibid. his mighty ſway 


with Tiberius, 199, how ruinous to the State, ibid. 


his character and purſuits, 200, his deſigns againſt 


Druſus, he debauches his Wife, 201, diſcharges his 


own, ibid. at firſt recommends himſelf by good 


_ counſels, 204, ſtudies to deſtroy the houſe of Ger- 


manicus, 208, his wicked artifices and inſtruments, 


ibid. he continually inſtigates I iberius againſt Agrip- 


pina, 208, 209, his exceſſive power and infatuation, 
230, he ſeeks Livia (the Widow of Druſus) in mar- 


riage, 231, is alarmed, and urges the Emperor to 
leave Rome, 233, his views in this, ibid. he expoſes: 


his perſon for Tiberius, 208, hence the encreaſe of 
his power, ibid. he ſets himſelf to deftroy the off- 
ſpring of Germanicus, ibid. no acceſs to honours but 


through his fayour, this purchaſed only by iniquity, 


255, how he managed the Prince's cruelty, 258, his 


great power and inſolence, 261, his two children 
executed, and their bodies expoſed, 296, the Girl 


firſt deflowered by the executioner, ibid. his effects 


how diſpoſed of, 273, all thoſe under accuſation of 


any attachment to him are put to the ſlaughter, 


287, 288, an affecting deſcription of that Maſſacre, 
: . 288 
Seleucia, 


z 
5 
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Seleucia (the City of) by whom founded, i. 308, its 
Government, and flattery to Tiridates, 308, zog, 
it baffles the whole power of the Parthian Monarchy 
for ſeven years together, hy 11. 8 
Sennones, an account of their religious cuſtoms, iv. 58, 
and their authority, RR - 
Senate, their importunity and ſycophancy to Tiberius, 
je © 192 they meet the aſhes of Germanicus, 142, their 
adulation, 182, 183, they retain a ſhadow of their 
old juriſdiction, 185, why not ſorry for the death 
of Druſus, 208, the fear and flattery of that aſſem- 
| bly, 260, 261, their ſuppleneſs, 266, 267, their ſy- 


cophancy to Claudius, ii. 36, they legitimate his 


marriage with his Niece, 37, the infamous flights of 
flattery there upon the murder of Octavia, 192, their 
care to avert Nero's public ſhame, 261, 262, but to 
no purpoſe, ibid. more flattering acts of theirs to Nero, 
)VVVVVVJVV ic : 2868, 269 
Senate, decree Tribunitial authority and the 
- Auguſtus to Otho, ii. 46, they are inſulted by the 
' ſoldiers, 140, and in ſuſpenſe and terror at the death 
of Otho, 141, all turn their thoughts and obedience to 
Vitellius, 4.4 they are frighted by Cenus, a freed- 
man of Nero's, 142, they decree all honours at once 
to Vitellius, 143, flatter Vitellius, 144, pronounce 
judgment on Cæcina, ibid. they decree to Veſpaſian 
all titles and prerogatives, 269, and the Conſulſhip, 
with Titus for his Collegue, 250, as alſo the Prætor- 
ſhip and Conſular authority to Domitian, ibid. they 
award thanks to the General Officers, to the Armies, 
ond confederate Kings, 305, and appoint Plotius 
Griphus Prætor in the room of Tertius Julianus, ibid. 
they deviſe an oath, by which they ſeverally appeal 
to the Deities, that they had in no degree ſought the 
damage or life of any perſon, 308, their abhorrence 
of accuſers, % ;ͥ 309 
Senators, not ſuffered to enter the houſe of an Actor, i. 
72, many of them fight upon the ſtage as Gladiators, 
5 | FED 3 
Seneca (Annæus) recalled from baniſhment, ii. 38, his 
great abilities, ibid. he is appointed with Burrhus to 
TY e e govern 


name of 
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govern the youth of Nero, 84, his accompliſhments, 
and fine Genius, fhid. he compoſes ſpeeches for 
Nero, 9o, 91, is reviled by Suilius, 119, his ſhare 

in the death of Agrippina, ibid. he incurs popular 

_ cenſure, 141, is traduced to Nero by wicked Coun- 
ſellors, 178, their charge againſt him, and their flat- 
tery to Nero, 178, 179, his fine ſpeech to the Em- 
peror, he offers to reſign all his wealth and power, 
and begs to retire, 199—181, he avoids the Court, 
232, his conſtant danger and abſtemious life, ibid. 
his deſtruction ſought 5 Nero, 246, his accuſation, 
defence, and firmneſs kr mind, 246, 247, his great 
calmneſs when doomed to die, and fine reaſonings, 
248, he is anxious for the lot of his Wife, 248, 249, 

his exhortations to her, 249, he orders all his veins 
to be opened, but without effect, and utters excel- 

| lent diſcourſes, ibid. he ſwallows poiſon, but in vain, 
250, is ſuffocated in a hot bath; his laſt words, and 
plain funeral, ibid. a purpoſe among the conſpirators 


of transferring the Empire to him, : ibid. 
Senecio (Claudius) his intimacy with Nero, ii. 91 


Senecio (Tullius) a Roman Knight, one of the Conſpira- 
tors againſt Nero, ii. 235, he is intimate with him, 
ibid. he informs againſt Annius Pollio, 242, 243, and 
ſuffers death with reſolution, 0 255 
Senecio. See Herennius. 5 Me 
Sentius (Cneius) adminiſters the province of Syria, i. 130, 
his letter of admonition to Cneius Piſo, 133, he pre- 


pares to attack him, A wid. 
Septimius (Portius) his character, iii. 189 
Sequanians, ravaged by Caius Silius, i. 17 


Sequanians obtain a victory over the Lingones, iii. 338 
Serapis, God of the 1 ſends a man to Veſpa- 
ſian to be cured of blindneſs, 111. 354, another to be 
cured of lamenefs, ibid. the hiſtory of this Deity, ac- 
cording to the archprieſts of Egypt, 355, 356 
Serenus (Annzus) cloaks Nero's paſſion for Acte, ii. 91 
Serenus (Vibius) forges an accuſation againſt Fonteius 
Capito, i. 228, he is convicted of it, but not puniſh- 
ed, and why, 1 ibid. 
Z Serweus, 
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Serveus, preferred to pontifical honours, 1.154 
Serveus (Quintus) Governor of Comogena, i. 118, he 


is accuſed, and condemned, but turns evidence, 277, 


| | 278 
. Serwilia, the Daughter of b deviſed with him, 


ii. 284, 285, the riſques her own life to ſave his, 


285, 286, her affecting ſpeech and behaviour in the 


Senate, ibid. the is permitted to chuſe her own death, 


28 
: Servilins aocaſes Mamercus Scaurus, 1, 296, takes 4 
bribe, and is baniſhed, -: 2097 - 
Serwilius (Marcus) Conſul, 1. 298 
Serwvilius (Marcus) the Orator and Hiſtorian, his death 
and character, 1. 152 
Serwitude, with peace, preferred to a perilous ſtruggle 
for Liberty, 1 3 

Servius (Gal a) his ſecond Conſulthip. See Galba. 
Serwius (Tullius) commended for his Laws, 1. 159 


Seftius (Caius) his complaint in the Senate againſt turn- 
ing the Statues of the Emperors into ſanctuaries, i. 


167, he is Conſul, 298, is made ruler of e i. 


Severus (Titus Alledius) a Roman Knight, his range 


court to Agrippina, _ i. 379 
Severus (Verulanus) - Commander of a Legion, ſent to 


ſuccour Tigranes, 1. 1 


Sextia, Wife to Mamercus Scaurus, perſuades her Huſ- 
band to die, and dies with him, 4. 297 


14 
Sextia, Mother-in-Law to Lucius Vetus, accuſed, ii. 


267, the kills herſelf, ibid. and 1s condemned after 


death, 268 
Sextilia, Mother to Vitellius, il. 3 50, her good cha- 


„ raQer, | ibid. 


Sextilius. See Felix. 


| Sicily, the privilege allowed the "hor of that Pro- 


vince, | 1. 48 
Sido and talicus, Kings of the Suevians, join Veſpaſian's 
Army, iii. 189, 204 
Siege of Cremona, by arenen, finely deſcribed, iii. 209, 
| 210 

Stege 
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Siege of the old Camp deſcribed, iii. 288—295, that of 


agontiacum, Id, 304 
Siege of Placentia, by Czcina, finely deſcribed, iii. 112, 
| m1 
Sigambrians, a wild people, 255 855 
Sigimerus, the brother of Segeties; ſurrenders himſelf 
with his Son to Stertinius, 1. 66 


Silana (the Wife of Caius Silius) divorced to oblige 
Meſſalina, ii. 10, her character, 98, ſhe forms a plot 
againſt Agrippina, ibid. is baniſhed, 102, but re- 
turns to Italy, and dies at Tarentum, 1347 
Silanus (Appius) charged with treaſon, : 4 wo 

Silanus (Caius) Proconſul of Aſia, accuſed of robbin 
public, 1. 188, 189, his Impleaders, who, 189, be | 
guilty, but hardly uſed, ibid. and doomed to ils, | 
191 


5 Silanus (Creticus) Gone of Syria, i. 79, he is re- 


moved from the Government of Syria by Tiberius, 


becauſe of his fnendilup. and 27 to Germanicus, 

- 4 SOT 

Sillamit (Decius) baniſhed under Auguſtus, and why, 1 [ 
157, he is reſtored under Tiberius, 1 58, but arrives 
at no preferment, ibid. 
Silanus (Junius) Conſul, i. 25 5, he is poiſoned, by whom 
and why, 11. 83, his 4 innocence and great qu Gy, ibid. 
Silanus (Lucius) engaged to Octavia, the Daughter of 
Claudius, ii. 34, he is unjuſtly accuſed of inceſt and 
degraded from the rank of a Senator, 35, is deprived 
of Octavia, and diveſted of his Prætorſhip, 35, kills 
himſelf, 38, his eminent accompliſhments and nobility, 
238 

| Silanus (Lucius) accuſed by Nero, ii. 264, his 3 
great quality, and worthy character, with the abſurd 
and lying charge againſt him, 265, he is doomed to 
exile, 266, is murdered by a centurion, and band of 


ſoldiers, ibid and dies like a brave man, ibid. 
Silanus (Marcus) Conſul, 120, his great * and ele- 


, e by 
V 


quence, 133 
| . * | Silanus 
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Silanus (Torquatus) his great quality, accuſation, and 
voluntary death, 1 | i. 21, 222 
Silia, why doomed to baniſhment, ji. 276 
Silius (Caius) commands under Germanicus in the 
higher Germany, i. 32, he is diſtinguiſhed with the 
ornaments of a triumph, 67, directs the building of a 
Fleet, 80, invades the Cattians, ibid. takes their 
Prince, with his wife and daughter, 80, 81, is diſ- 
patched with an Army againſt the Cattians, 92, ſends 
forces againſt the revolted Gauls, 171, the alacrity of 
his men, 173, his ſpeech to them; he routs Sacrovir, 
174, he is arraigned, 213, the friendſhip of Germa- 
nicus fatal to him, ibid. he hurts himſelf by boaſting 
his ſervices, ibid. kills himſelf before condemnation, 
215, yet his eſtate confiſcated, _ bid. 
Silius (Caius) Conſul ele, his ſpeech againſt mercena- 
ry Pleaders, ii. 5, he is obliged by Meſſalina to di- 
veorce Silana, his Wiſe, 10, the danger of this amour, 
ibid. his deſperate intoxication, 23, he marries the 
Emperor's Wife, ibid. his riot with Meſſalina, 26, 
be is alarmed with the approach and menaces of 
Claudius, ibid. is preſented before the Tribunal, 29, 
begs a diſpatch of his doom, ibid. his accomplices 
executed. Rl ; es ibid. 
Silius (Publius) ſells judgment for money, is convicted 
and baniſhed, i. 223, he proves afterwards a miſ- 
chievous Miniſter under Claudius, „* 
Silvanus (Granius) the Tribune, one of the conſpirators 
againſt Nero, ii. 235, he is pardoned, but falls by 


his own bands. | | hid 
Sikvanus (Plautius) the Prætor, murders his Wife, i. 217. 
and dies by a oa. yen. 2 GE i 
Silvanus (Poppzus) Governor of Dalmatia, iii. 100, he 
leads fix thouſand Dalmatians, 228, his character, 15. 
Silures, a people of Britain, very fierce and hard to be 
_ reclaimed, ii. 54, they are defeated, 58, yet conti- 

nue implacable, hid. and are repulſed by Didius, 59 


Simon, one of the Governors of Jeruſalem, IV. 12 
Simplex (Cæcilius) appointed Conſul, | I. 147 
Sinnaces, his great credit in Parthia, i. 303, he ſupports 
Tiridates, ns 305 


Vor. V. Z R Sirpicus, 
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Sirpicus, a Centurion, the cauſe of a quarrel between 
two Legions, | | _— 1. 26 

Siſenna, a Centurion, flies from the counterfeit Nero, 
15 5 11. 101 


Sitones, their ſituation and Government, iv. 64 
Slaves, a regulation concerning them, ii. 109, their 
doom where one of them kills his Lord, Pi. 


Smyrna (the City of) claims a right to a Sanctuary, i. 
187, its claim not proved, ibid. its antiquity, and 


early friendſhip to Rome, 15 445 
Sohemus, King of Ituria, his death, ii. 48 
Sohemus, created King of Sophenes by Nero, 11. 88 


Sohemus, (King) accedes to the party of Veſpaſian, iii. 165 
Soldiers, thoſe newly levied in Rome, debauch the reſt, 
i. 32, 33, their fury and exceſſes, 33, their barbarity 
to the Centurions, ibid. how ſtubborn in thelr ſedi- 
tion, 33, 34, after a ſedition they deliver up the 


authors to execution. | VV 
Soldiery, their behaviour to Galba, iii. 5, 7, 31, to 
Otho, 35, their terrible march into Rome, 40, 41, 
they deſtroy many Citizens, and murder Galba, 41, 
42, and Titus Vinius, 42, all things tranſacted by 
their will and option, 45, they inſiſt on being ex- 
empt from paying fees to their Centurions, and ad- 
vance Flavius Sabinus to the Government of Rome, 
and chuſe their Officers, ibid. juſt reflections on them, 
51, they break in pieces the image of Galba, to 


whom juſt before they had ſworn, 56, terrible in- — 


ſtances of their fury, .cruelty, and madneſs, 59, 63, 
they inſiſt on deſtroying the Helvetians, who are 
ſaved by the eloquence of Claudius Coſſus, 68, a 
horrible inſtance of their rage, frenzy, and cruelty, 
. 79, they are calmed by a ſpeech of Otho's, 82—84, 
"thoſe in Judza, Syria, and Egypt, are uneaſy that 

they have no ſhare in the diſpoſal of the Empire, 

100, they burn, plunder, and lay waſte, without diſ- 
tinction, their own country, 105, their inſolence to 
Annius Gallus, eſpecially that of thoſe who had 
' murdered Galba, 115, 116, thoſe of Vitellius let 
| looſe to ſpoil and ravage, 143, they make Vitellius 

very uneaſy, 151, their outrageous behaviour at Tu- 
rin, 152, great numbers of them diſcharged, 152, 


15+. | 


. 
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154, they brag of and magnity their ſervice to Vitel- 
lius, 155, their behaviour in regard to Veſpaſian, 
169, many cruel murders committed by them, 172, 
they were funk in vices not fit to be named, 176, | 
bk great mortality among them, 176, 177, in a rage ij 
x; (without any cauſe): they doom to death Titus Am- 
| pius Flavianus, 193, 194, and are kept from mur- 
dering him by Antoninus Primus, 194, they then af- 
fail Aponius Saturninus, 195, thoſe of Vitellius go 
over to Veſpaſian, 241, an inſtance of their infolence 
and baſeneſs, 258, a2 cruel inſtance of their out- 
rage to Gallus, 294, they murder Hordeonius Flac- 
cus, 304, and are diſappointed of murdering Vo- 
cula, by his eſcape, ibid. their confuſion and di- 
ſtreſs beget diſſenſtons, and the firſt, fourteenth, and 
eighteenth Legions put themſelves again under the 
command of Yoruts. ibid. and again they take the 
coath to Veſpaſian, ibid. they are near flaming into 
+ ſedition, 314, are under a diſmal conſternation, and | 
relieved from it by Mucianus, 315, they bargain to 
ſwear fealty to ſtrangers, 327, an inftance of their 
' bravery and fortitude in the old Camp, 330, their 
tragical deſtruction, 331, they are under ſtrange agi- | 
tations at Noveſium, 332, 'as they are led by Claudius 
Sanctus, a ſquadron of Horſe go off from bim, and 
meeting Longinus they butcher him, 333, 334 4 
Solon, the Athentan Lawgiver, | | K100 1 


-Sophonius, (Tigellinus.) See Tigellinus. . 

*Soranus (Bareas) Conſul elect, his flattery to Pallas, ii. 
70, he is deſtined to deſtruction by Nero, 276, his 
excellent Government in Aſia, and benevolent be- 
bauviour there, matter of jealouſy and hate to Nero, 
279, he is accuſed, 284, 285, the ſtale imputations 
againſt him, 285, the tenderneſs and generoſity of 
bis Daughter Servilia, 285, 286, his concern for her, 
2286, he is permitted to chuſe his own death, 287 
Soſianus (Antiſtius) an exile, accuſes Publius Anteius, 
e and Oſtöriuk Scap us, iii. 270 
So ſianus, (Antiſtius) baniſhed at the motion of Mucianus, 
ii 312, his character, 1 12K 
Seſibius, Tutor to Britannicus, incenſes Claudius againſt 
Valerius Aſiaticus, 11. 2, his reward for this, 4 
8 ES We 1 Spaniards 
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Spaniards allowed to build a temple to Auguſtus, i. 72, 
they are defirous to build a temple to Tiberius and 
his Mother, 228, but not allowed, 229, 230 
Spartacus, never admitted to treat with the Romans, 
Speech, the freedom of it how inſecure. under Tiberius, 
Speech, that of Galba to Piſo, upon his adopting the 
latter, iii. 14—18, that of Piſo to the Cohort upon 
duty, upon the firſt revolt of the Army, 29— 31, 
that of Fabius Valens to Vitellius, 53, 54, that of 
Otho to the ſoldiers, 36, and 82—84, and a re- 
markable one of his before his death, 136, 137, that 
of Mucianus to Veſpaſian, 159 — 162, and to the 
people of Antioch, 165, that of Antonius to his Ar- 
my, 202, 203, and to his ſoldiers at Carſulæ, 239, 
that of the Grandees of Rome to Sabinus, 241, that 
of the followers of Vitellius to him, 243, 244, that 
of Helvidius Priſcus in the Senate, 272, that of 
 Eprius Marcellus there, 273, 274, that of Civilis to 
the Batavians, 279, 280, a glorious one of Curtius 
:  Monranus in the Senate, 310, 311, of Vocula to 
Claſſicus and Tutor, 326, and, of Vocula to the ſol- 
diers, 32) — 329, that of the Embaſſador of the Tenc- _ 
terians to the City of Cologn, 334, 335, with their 
anſwer, 336, that of Civilis to the Tungrians, 337, 
that of the ſoldiers of Cerialis for razing the City 
of Cologn, 344, that of Cerialis to his Army, iv. 15. 
16, that of Civilis to Cerialis, when the former ſub- 
mitted to the Romans, 23, 24, an admirable ſpeech 


of Galgacus to his Army, 98—101, that of Agricola ” 


to his Army at the ſame time, 102—10. 
Spurinna (Veſtricius) appointed commander by Otho, 

iii. 104, commands in Placentia, 110, the mad 
pranks of his ſoldiery, with his addreſs and manage- 

ment, ibid. he defends the place x omg re 1135, 
ſends word of the ſiege being raiſed to Annius Gallus, 
114, 115, leaves Placentia and joins the Army, 127 


Statius (Domitius) the Tribune, feared by Nero, and : 


bereft of his command. e i 
Statues, thoſe of the Emperors, become the Sanctuaries 
of profligates, e e 07 RE T9 

| 5 Stella 


En - "6; 
- Wells (Arruntius) appointed to rect public ſhews, ii. 


7 IOI 

Stertinius routs the BruQerians, i. ! 57. takes vengeance 
on the Angrivarians, 81, with Emilius relieves the 

| Batavians beſet with a Hoſt of Germans, 83 

Strabo (Acilius.) See Cyrenians. 

Stratoniceans, their claim to a Sanctuary, whence, i 1. 106, 


what Deity they worſhipped, _ eee 
Suardbnes. See Langobards. 
Suetonius (Caius) Conſul, _ = 270 
Suetonius (Paulinus) a General of renown, Governor of 
Britain, gains a great victory in Angleſey, ii. 161 


his vigour and ſtrength of men, 164, 165, he em- 
- battles his army, 165, harangues them, 166, 167, 
gains a mighty victory, 167, 168, his Army recruited, 
168, his devaſtations throughout Britain, ibid. he is 
maligned and miſrepreſented by Julius Glaſſicianus, 


the Procurator, 168, 169, and ordered to reſign his 
Command. „ 69 
Suetomus Pauliaus See Fe e | 
Suevia, the riches of that Kingdom, U. 51, 52 
Suewians, at war with the Cheruſcans, 1. 108 
 Suevians, their country and cuſtom, & c. . 3 


Suilius, an abandoned accuſer, ii. 4, he takes an im- 
menſe reward, yet betrays the cauſe, ibid. defends | 
pleading for hire, 5, 6, is arraigned, 119, his miſ- 
chievous ſpirit and ſtubbornneſs, ibid. he inveighs 
againſt Seneca, 119, 120, the many charges againſt | 
him, and his impotent . 120, 121, he is con- 
victed and baniſhed, _ | | Zh 121 
Suilius, (Marcus) Conſul, „ >. 6 
Suiones, their ſituation and power, iv. 62, their ſhips, 
and manner of Working OW: wi their govern- 


ment, 7 | e '” A 


Sulpitius (Caius) Conſul, . %% 
Sulpitius (Camerinus) Proconſul in Africa, accuſed of 


male-adminiſtration, and acquitted, © it. 128 
Sun, popular conjectures cancrrning his riſing and ſet- 
ting, bg x x "JL 97 63 
Super ition, its force upon ignorant minds, 1. 31 


Sybilline books not ſuffered to be conſulted, 1. 70, they 
are 8 Is * Wee and A in, 282, 283 
R 3 5 Hlla, | 


r 0. i © 


Hlla, the Dictator, his domination not long, i. 2, his 
| 160 | 


regulations, | | 5 
Olla (Cornelius) for. his vices degraded» from. the Se- 
” nate” | hh... Ws 


banithed ta Marſeilles, 125, his natural heavineſs 


and innocence, ibid. he is ſuddenly murdered at Mar- 


ſeilles by order from Nero, 184, his head. preſented 
tothe Emperor, 186, he is degraded from the dignity 
of a Senator after his death, i 


Olla (Fauſtus) Conſull, e i OO 
Hilla (Lucius) his .contefts with Domitius Corbulo, i. 163, 
he is Conſul, 5 „ 
Sracuſiams, a decree in their favour, 1 . 28. 


Syria, that Province prays an abatement of Taxes, i. 
107, the Legions there how much debauched, ii. 111. 


hs 
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TACFARINA S, raiſes war in Africa, 1. 1 14. bis pro- 
* egreſs and ſtrength, ibid. he renews. the war, 54. 
i 


continues his depredations, 164, his arrogant Embaff 


to Tiberius, 194, he is diſtreſſed, purſued, and forced 
to retire, 194, 195, his ſtrength and ſtratagems, 217, 
218, his forces furprized and defeated, 219, he dies 
bravely, 4 2 e non worried. - 


Tacitus, his deſign in writing theſe Annals, what, i. 2, 
he declares againft partiality, 3, laments the ſubject 
of his hiſtory as melancholy and confined, 224, he 
is one of the quindecemviral Prieſthood under Do- 
mitian, ii. 9, and Prætor, ibid. he laments. ſo.. many 

tragical deaths under Nero, celebrates the memory 
of thoſe illuftrious Victims, and blames the paſſiveneſss 

Tacitus, his advancement by Veſpaſian, by Titus, and 

by Domitian, and his deſign to write of Nerva and 
Trajan, ili. 2, 3, his curious and occaſiona! digreſs 
ſton on the ſtate of affairs, 3, 4, 5, &c. 128, & leq. 


of the Romans, 


and on the burning of the Capitol, 250, , 251, dur» 


ing the Conſulſhip of Agricola he is contracted to his 


Daughter, iv. 79, his account of Britain, ibid. his 


curious 


| FE, 88 i. 112. 
lla (Cornelius) mentioned in a plot, ii. 102, his ſplen- 
| did deſcent and alliance, ibid. he is. falſely accuſe and 


8 
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curious and juſt RefleQions on the prudence and mode- 
ration of Agricola, 112, his affecking relation of the 


death of Agricola, 413 
Tanfana, a celebrated Temple of the Germans razed, 
5 1. 49 
Carquitlis (Priſcus) accuſes Statilius Taurus, and is ex- 
pelled from the Senate, 08. 74 
- Taurians,: a Barbarous People, ſlay ſome of the Romans, 
| : ii. 45 
Taurus, (Siſenna Statilius) Conſul, 1 26. 
Taurus (Statilius) once Governor of Rome, i: 282, his 
a4ccuſation and voluntary death, „F 
Tax, that of the hundredth penny confirmed, i. 72 


1 axes, good regulations about gathering them, . 12, 
the true meaſure of public taxes what, 587d. 


 Tax-gatherers, complaints n them, ii. 126, their 


power reſtrained, „ 


Tele nus (Lucius) Conſul; d $90-: 


Temple, that of Venus at Paphos, its tradition and cuſ- 


toms, 11. 94, that of Jeruſalem deſcribed, iy. 5, a 


more particular deſcription of it, 3b 19 


Tenos (the Ifle of) their claim to a right of SanQuary 


there found obſcure, — 187 
Terentius (Marcus) a Roman Knight, accuſed for his 
_ friendſhip: with Sejanus, i. 278, his bold defence, 
278—280, he is acquitted, and his accuſers banifh- 


e J 


Tenclerians, ſend an Embaſſy to Colega, iii. 334, their 


territories, manners, cuſtoms, &c. deſeribed, iv. 53 


Tertoburgiuni (the Foreſt of) contained the bones of 


Varus, and the Legions there flain, 1 1: 57, the ſad 


monuments there deſeribed, as alſo * late e 


58, the bones buried by the ART" 59 


Tertius Julianus. See Julianus Tertius. 

Thames, the Phantoms ſeen in its marſhes, ii. 163 
Theatre at Rome, the diſſentions and blood ſhed there, 
1. 71, the uſual Guard removed from thence, 11. 102, 
and recalled, e hnel 1 5 
Theatres, formerly erected occaſionally, i 
Thebes, that of Egypt, its mighty ooulence of old, i. 
121, the obeliſks and ancient characters there, iid. 


Men, of Mytelene, who, 1. 287 


R 4 Ther mus 
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| Thermus (Numicius) once Prætor, his innocence and 
bloody doom, | | H. 276 
Thrace, how divided, 1 5 j. 123, 125 
Thrafians, uneaſy under the Roman Government, and 
revolt, i. 169, they are routed, ibid. their inſurrec- 
tion and diſcontents, 237, their defiance and warlike 
Songs, 238, their miſery and diſtreſs, 239, their deſ- 
pair and furious onſet, 241, their defeat, 241, 242 
Thrafea (Petus) oppoſes a decree of Senate, ii. 126, the 
invectives of his enemies againſt him, 126, his apo- 
logy for his conduct, 126, 127, he provokes the 
vengeance of Nero, how, 146, his ſpeech about pu- 
niſhing Antiſtius the Prætor, 175, 176, his great in- 
fluence in the Senate, ibid. his firmneſs and credit, 
177, his excellent ſpeech upon the Trial of Timar- 
chus of Crete, 211, 212, he is warned of Nero's ven- 


geance, 213, his undaunted ſpirit, ibid. he is de- ny 


ſtined to deſtruction by Nero, 276, is forbid to at- 


tend Tiridates's entry into Rome, 279, he offers 


to vindicate himſelf, ibid. his great ſpirit and free 
ſpeech how dreadful to Nero, 280, the reaſonings 
of his friends for and againſt his repairing to the 
Senate, and attempting a defence, 280, 281, his 

wiſe advice to Arulenus Ruſticus, 281, the Senate 


terribly beſet with armed men upon his trial, 282, 


thence the terrible diſmay of the Senators, 284, 
his compoſed and noble behaviour, when apprized 
of his doom, 287, his converſation with the Philo- 
ſopher Nemetrius, with his generous concern for his 
| friends, and tender advice to Arria his wife, 287, 
288, his veins opened, his magnanimity and fine 
diſcourſe, . en LT md Þ 
Thraſullus, the Aſtrologer, a fignal proof of his ſkill, i. 
289, he is dear to Tiberius, ibid. his Son foretold 
the Empire to Nero, V 
| Throſobor heads the rebellious Peaſants in Cilicia, ii. 
71, and is put to death, I 
_ Tiberius, the Emperor, his Hiſtory why falſified, i. 2, 
his favour and great command, 4, his diſſimulation' 
and doublings upon the murder of young Agrippa, 
7, he would ſeem to decline the Sovereignty, yet 
2d — | "ae 
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acts as Sovereign, 9, affects to derive all his autho- 
rity from the Commonwealth, ibid. his fear of Ger- 
manicus, ibid. his reſolution, and its cauſes, 10, 

his hollow ſpeech againſt aſſuming. the Sovereignty, 
15, he is naturally obſcure and diſtruſtful, ibid. is un- 
popular, 28, his demeanour haughty and obſcure, 
ibid. he is blamed at Rome for not going in perſon 
to quell the inſurrection of the Armies in Germany, 
45, but determines not to leave Rome, and his rea- 
ſons, 46, yet feigns to go, ibid. he repines at the 
glory of Germanicus, yet glad of his ſucceſs, 50, ex- 
tols him in the Senate in a ſtile very pompous and 
inſincere, ibid. how different his temper and politics 
from thoſe of Auguſtus, 52, he is ſoured at the pro- 
ceedings of Germanicus, 59, affects ſelf-denial, but 
gains no public eſteem, 67, is exaſperated by ſaty- 
rical verſes, 68, his wiſe letter to the Senate, ibid. 
he is aſſiduous in the [Tribunals of Juſtice, 70, private 
juſtice promoted under him, but public liberty over- 
thrown, ibid. what virtue he long retained, ibid. 
his auſtereneſs, ibid. he ſuppreſſes all inquiries, hu- 
man as well as divine, bel. his abſence from popu- 


_ lar entertainments to what aſcribed, y1, his politics _ 


in prolonging provincial Governments, whence, 73, 
| he was not fond of eminent virtue, yet hated vice, 


_ #b1id. is pleaſed with the commotions in the Eaft, and 


why, 79, is proclaimed Imperator by the Army, 88, 
urges Germanicus to return to Rome, 93, his rea- 
ſonings, envy, and falſehood, ibid. he diſcourages 
the reſtraint of Luxury, 98, his prudence and mo- 
deration, 99, he helps ſome neceſſitous Senators, 
101, oppoſes the application of Hortalus to the Se- 
nate for relief, 102, his ſpeech there, 102, 103, he 
is ſuſpected of evil purpoſes toward Germanicus, 
106, ſtudies to remove him far from Rome, and finds 
a pretence, ibid. propoſes to the Senate to ſend him 
into the Eaft, 107, encourages no Wills in his oẽ-. n 
favour, but often rejects inheritances, 112, finiſhes 
and conſecrates certain Temples, ibid. is conſul for 
the third time, 115, his pacific policy; 123, his art 

and diſſimulation, 124, 125, he turns all things to 

his own glory, 137, leſſens the price of grain, 138, 
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refuſes flattering titles, 138, appears not at the fo- 
neral of Germanicus, and why, 143, checks the 


people by an Edict, for their exceſſive grief for Ger- 
manicus, 144, 148, is perplexed about the trial of 


Cneius Piſo for the death of Germanicus, 146, 147, 


his artful ſpeech to the Senate about the trial of | 


Cneius Piſo, 147, 148, he is proof againſt the temp- 
tation of money, 153, his ſtrange ſubtilty and varia- 
tions, 156, his fourth Confulſhip, 163, his dark. ſpi- 
rit and diſtruſts, 168; 169, his firmnefs againſt po- 


pular reproaches, 172; 173, his reaſons to the Se- 
nate for not repairing to the War, 174, his aſſected 
moderation, his policy and rigour, 177, his prudent 
letter to the Senate about the cure of Luxury, 178 

181, he deſires the Senate to confer upon his ſon 
Druſus the power Tribunitial;” 182, his modeſt cha- 


racter of Druſus, ibid. he reſtrains the - honours de- 


creed to Druſus, 184, cenſures- extravagant ney 
e 


ibid. his exclamation againſt the ſervile ſpirit of t 


Senate, 188, his rigour in the trial/ of Caius Silanus, 


190, yet he moderates his puniſhment, 191, his pru- 


dent temper and fine reaſoning, ibid. how much he 


is affected with the arrogance- of Tacfarinas, 104. 


ke inſtructs Blæſus how to ſeduce his followers, ibid. 
grows more tyrannical, 199, reckons the death of 


Germanicus a bleſſing, ibid. how blind to the pur- 
ſuits of Sejanus, 2005 his profeſſions hew little be- 


oy oo 202, his reign moderate till the death of 
Druſus, 204, he ſhews no concern for the death of. 


Bis Son, 205, his ſpeech to the Senate; ibid. he re- 
commends to them the ſons of Germanicus, #57: his 
admonition to the latter, 206, his hollow propoſal 
to reſtore the Commonwealth, ibid his ſpeech about 
ereating a Prieſt of Jupiter, 211, 212, he encourages 


real for. things divine; 272, cloaks his acts of Ty- 


rany under good 61d names, 214, e 15 


215, his vengeful and unforgiving ſpirit, 216, how | 
long he retained his wrath; 222, he mitigates a ſe- 


vere motion, ibid. and is a ſhameful advocate for 


the aceuſers, ibid. an inſtance of his mercy applauded 


by the public, 223, his diſcernment, yet a Tyrant, 


ibid. though uſually wary and flow of ſpeech, yet. in 


pleading 


i 
| by 
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| pleading for mercy he ſpoke readily, 774. his wile 
. reaſoning againſt admitting honours divine, 228— 
230, variouſly conſtrued, 230, his artſul anſwer to 
Sejanus, 230—233, he praiſes and diſappoints him, 


232, what determined him to ſhun all aſſemblies of 


the Fathers, 234, he is ſtung with the reflections of 


particulars, ibid. grows more cruel, becauſe charged 


with cruelty, ibid. his darkneſs and taciturnity, 242, 
he makes no anſwer to a ſuit of Agrippina, and 


why, 243, 244, he retires from Rome, 246, his 


pretence for this, ibid. the true cauſes of his retire- 
ment, 246, 247, his life threatened by an accident, 
248, his generous bounty to ſuch as had ſuffered. by 
fire, 252; his ſtatue unhurt by the flames, 74i4. the 
ſhuts himſelf up in the Ifle of Caprez, 253, in what 


fear he pretends to live, 258, he protects the Mini- 


ſters of his cruelties from others, but ſometimes 
craſhes them himſelf, ibid. is ſolicitous to hide his 
_ purpoſes, ibid. his neglect of his Mother in her ſick- 
neſs, 264, he abridges the honours decreed to her“ 
ibid. grows a tyrant complete, 265, is animated by 
Sejanus, 266, his prodigious pollution and lewdneſs, 
272, 273, his agonies, and the horrors that haunted 
him, 276, 277, the ſadneſs of the times under him, 


277, 278, he avoids returning to Rome, 285, his 


hollow letter and requeſt to the Senate, ibid. what 

a a horrid Maſſacre he commands, 286, & ſeq. \his'6x- 
treme Tyranny, 288, his preſage concerning Gale? 

5 ba, | 288, 289, he is addicted to Aſtrol Ys: 289, 
grows cruel without diſguiſe, 292, knows how mich 
he is hated, 297, is infatiable of blood, 305, his 
cruelty never relents through time, ibid. he ap- 


proaches Rome, as it were to behold the many tra- 


gical executions there, 306, his bounty, 431 r, he is 


ſparing in buildings private and public, 67d. various 


new honours decreed to him, kid. in ſettling the 
| Succeſſion he is regardleſs of the public weal, 3 rz, 
he wavers about it, ibid. foretels the cruelty and 


bloody reign of Caligula; :bid, is taken ill, but con- 


ceals his condition, and continues his voluptuouſneſs, 


ibid. ridicules Phyſicians, ibid. is near bis end, yer” 


feigns perfect health, 313 - is. ſeized with a deep 


ſwoon, 


— . De Oo» — 


4 


ſwoon, but recovers, 316, is ſmothered by Macro, 
ibid. his character, 317, he underſtood the art of 
ſpeaking, ii. 85 


Tigellinus (Sofonius) Captain of the Guards to Nero, 


polluted with every abomination, 11. 178, his great. 
ſway with the Emperor, whence, id his power 
grows more mighty, 183, he ſooths the Emperor's. 
_ ervelty, and incites him to the murder of Sylla and 

Plautus, 183, 184, urges Octavia's maids. to accuſe. 


by one of them, ibi 


his prodigious entertainment; 


made for Nero on the lake of Agrip a, deſcribed, 


223, the monſtrous ſcenes of lewdneſs ſeen at it, 
223, 224, by. forged crimes he labours the deſtruc- 
tion of Fenius Rufus, 235, he is Miniſter of blood 


to Nero, 247, is diſtinguiſhed: with the ornaments. 


| their lady of 1 187, how he was anſwered 


of triumph, 256, ſuborns one of the ſlaves of Caius 


Petronius to accuſe his Maſter, 274, his cruelty ex- 
e 
Tizgellinus (Sophonius) a ſummary of his life and wicked 
Character, iii. 71, he is doomed to die, and kills 
Tigranes, King of Armenia, reigns not long, i. 78, 718 
put to death under Tiberius 
Tigranes created King of Armenia by Nero, ii. 158, 
_ - - his. nobility, education, and ſervile ſpirit, 158, 159, 
f he overruns the Adiabenians, GH GTO 10 LG 194 
Tigranocerta, ſurrendered to Corbulo, and ſpared by 
dim, ii. 15%, its Citadel foreed to yield, 158, poſ- 
ſeſſed by * its ſituation and ſtrength, 197, 


piated by an illuſtrious ſaerifice, 


himſelf, 


— 


well garriſoned and victualled, : ibid 


30 


Timarchus (Claudius) of Crete, his - accuſation and trial 


8 | | EE] f 11. 210, 211. 
Tiridates deſtined by Tiberius to the Crown of Parthia, 
Ii. 209, 300, his progreſs and ſtrength; 304, he paſſes 
the Euphrates, and takes poſſeſſion of ſeveral Cities, 
308, the hopes conceived of him by the Parthians, 
ibid. his ill. politics and miſcarriage, 308, 309, he is 


. deſerted, and retires into Syria, 311, gains the 
Kingdom of Armenia, ii. 68, loſes and recovers it, ibid. 


Tiridates, Brother to King Vologeſes, his efforts to gain 
Armenia prove abortive, ii. 113, be expoſtulates. 
| | | | W with: 
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with Corbulo, 113, 114, his fraudulent dealings and 


retreat, 114, 115, his perplexity and diſtreſs, 117, 
his impotent a aults, ibid. he marches away, ibid. 

is bereft of all hopes of Armenia, 158, his advice to 
Vologeſes, 195, he is crowned by his brother Volo- 
geſes, 196, meets Corbulo, 218, lays his diadem at 
the feet of the Statue of Nero, ibid. undertakes to 
ſue for the ſame to the Emperor in perſon, 219, 
gives his daughter as an hoſtage, writes a ſuppliant 
> | Ha to Nero, is inured to pride, and ignorant of 
the Roman politics, 219, 220, arrives in Rome to 
receive from Nero the Crown of Armenia, 279 
Titianus (Salvius) Brother to Otho, iii. 91, has the 
whole command committed to him, 116, he adviſes 
to engage Cecing and Valens 154324 
Titus Veſpaſianus, promoted the Author, iii. 2, he is 
ſent by his Father to congratulate Galba, hears of 


dis murder, and ſtops in Greece, iii. 94, 95, pro- 


ceeds to Syria, and viſits the temple of Venus, 94, 


Conſults the Oracle there, has an auſpicious anſwer, 


and returns to his Father, 9y, is decreed Collegue to 
his Father in the Conſulſhip, 269, is left by his Fa- 
ther to command the Army, and to proſecute the 
war againſt the Jews, 320, his ſpeech to his Father 
at parting, 320, 321, his lars behaviour toward 
the foldiers, iv. 2, his Army deſcribed, ibid. he en- 


= camps near Jeruſalem, ibid. he beſieges the City, 


{Ys 


| Terquata, a Veſtal, her ſanQity and intereſt, ii. 279 


Tours, the revolt begun there, i. 170, and cruſhed, ibid. 


_ Trade, the duties upon it regulated, 1.428: 
Traitors, odious to their own party, 5 1 
Treaſon, how common a charge, 1. 168, the bulwark. 


of all accuſations, ibid. what minute and harmleſs . 
things paſſed for it under Nero, ſuch as-looks, ſmiles, 
Oe e_s_ EEE 244 
 Frebellienus (Rufus) made Adminiſtrator of Thrace dur- 
ing a minority there, 5 . 1a 


TFTreabellius, Lieutenant to Vitellius in Syria, overcomes , 


the rebellious Cliteans, _ i. 307, 308 


Trebellius Maximus. See Maximus Trebellius. 


| Treves, an inſurrection there, i. 170, ended, 171 
; | TTT | Triaria, 
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Triaria, Wife to Lucius Vitellius, her wicked charac- 

ter, iii. 149, an inſtance of her barbarity, 255, 256 

5 * (military) with conſular undes, laſted oo 
| long, TP 
Tribuner, of the People, their juriſdiction reſtrained, ii. 

106 


| Tribunitial (power) a title deviſed by Auguſtus, and why, 
| 1.5 25 004 : 
| Tri (F ulcinius) a notable aceuſer, i. 95, he impleads 
Libo Druſus, ibid. arraigns Eneius Piſo, 146, the 
advice of Tiberius to that Orator, 154, he leaves a 
Will full of. invectives RY Tiberfus and his Mi- 


." eee, £5 JOS. 
Trio and Regulus, Conſuls, at variance, 1 i. 250 
Triumphal-arch raiſed near the temple of Saturn for the 
victories of Germanicus, © o 
| Tubero (Seius) commands che horſe and the field winder 
_ Germanicus, —_ ST. 
Tugurinus (Julius) a Roman- Knight, one of the conſpi- 
rators againſt Nero, „ 


Turpilianus (Petronius) Conſul, ii. ito; he is Governor 
of Britain, 169, his lifeleſs udminiſtration; ibid. he is 
diſtinguiſhed with the ornaments of triumph, 256 

Turpiliamis (Petronius.) See Petronius Turpilianus. 

Tutor (Julius) the Treverian, his character, iii. 324, 
he commands the Treverians, and ſhares the direc- 

tion of the war with Claſſicus, 230, his actions re- 
lated, ibid. he neglects to fortify the bank of the 
Rhine, 341, he is routed by Sextilius, 342, he ad- 
viſes to attack Certalis inſtantly, 349, he is defeated _ 


buy Cerialis, | | 351 
Dyrants, how miſerable and ltere, i. 277, how rea- 

difly forſaken by their ſervile adherents, . 303 
1 Irehenians, whence their name, 1. 245 


© * - 


FALENS (F bins) 88 of Legion, bis in- 
flaming ſpeech to Vitellius, iii. 53, 54, he revoks 
with the firſt Legion, and ſalutes him Em eror, 58, 


he is ſuſpected of taking a great ſum for 9% 


Vienne from being. ſacked, 65, his prodigality -an 
Vile 
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vile venality, 66, he ſends letters to the Pratorian. 
Bands, and City Coborts, 93, he ſends forces under 


Julius Claſſicus to defend the coaſt, of Narbon 
Saul againſt Otho's Fleet, 106, a battle enſues, and the 
victory inclines moſt to Otho's fide, 107, he quells 


2 mutiny and inſurrection, 119, joins Cæcina, 121, 


derides him, yet, to promote the ſame cauſe con- 


curs with him; 122, he is infamous for pillage 


and feats of rapine, 144, he reſides at Bononia, and : 


there exhibits a combat of Gladiators, 156, advances 


at the head of a huge hoſt againſt Antonius Primus, 
220, his ſeandalous. behaviour, 221, he embarks, 
and 1s well, received. by Marius Maturius,. but diverted 
from his expedition: by Valerius Paulinus, a faſt 
friend to Veſpaſian, and is taken priſoner, 223, he 
is lain in priſon, at Urbin, . 240, his. character, 240 


| ö 
| Valins (Manlius) 898 FOG of the Tralic Legion, Tr 
uſed by Fabius Valens, i. 64 


Halentinus . an Embaſſador. of the Treverians, 
the war, iii. 339, his harangue at 

Rheims, 340, he is oppoſed by Julius Auſpex, ibid. 
his character, 341, he joins Tutor, and they put to 
death Herennius and Numiſius, Commanders of Ee- 
gions, 342, their reaſons for it, zbid. he is vanquiſh- 
ed at . Rigodulum, and taken by Cerialis, 343, 343 


and promoter e 


his wonder ful fortitude and intrepidity at his death, 


5 bong Abatious. See e 


5 Vangio and Sido, joint Kings of Suevia, at firſt beloved 


by their Subjects, afterwards hated, ii. 52, whence 
r | ibid. 
Hannius (King). Who „ 
Vannius, King of the Suevians, popular - in the begin- 
ning of his reign; ii. 51, he grows inſolent with 


power, and provokes a conſpiracy, ibid. fights. bra ve- 


ly, but is overthrown and flies, 515 525 . allowed i: 


| ſettlement by Claudius, 


52 
Vardanes, the- Son of. Vologeſes, ſeen to dethrone his 
| Faber, 5 | 11... 88 
_ | Varika.. 


356 | 


Valerius (Marcus) Conſul, aj i. 142 
Valerius (Paulinus.) See Paulmus. | 
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Varilia (Apuleia) charged with opprobrious words 

againſt Auguſtus, Tiberius, and his Mother, and 
with adultery, i. 113, ſhe is baniſhed from Rome, ibid. 

Varinians. See Langobards. 5 

 Parro (Cingonius) his levere motion againſt Freedizen, 


E193; 174. 
Varro (Cingonius) Conſul ele, lain by Galba, ie, be- 
ing an accomplice in the conſpiracy of Nymphidius, 


iii. 6, 
Varro (Vibidius) for his vices degraded from the Se- 
nate, „„ 


Varro (Viſellius) Govenicy of lower Germany, i. 170, 
he ſends forces againſt Sacrovir, 171, is Conſul, 
212, deſcends to the infamous practice of an accuſer, 
214, is the tool of Sejanus, ibid. 


Varus (Alphenus) routs a body. of Gladiators, and at- 


tacks the forces of Otho in flank, iii. 133; he is ap- 
pointed Commander * Vitellins, 2 33, he abandons | 
the Army, + 240 


Varus (Arrius) his character, he accompanies Antonius 


Primus, iii. 189, 190, reduces a Garriſon at Inte- 
ramna, 23, is appointed at Rome Commander of 
the Prztorian Guards, 268, and Prætor, 270, he 
is diſplaced by Mucianus, and ſet over the public 

grain, 330. 
 Varus (QuinQilius) lain, with his Army, | in e a 


© Phhents (QuinQilius) the Emperor's Kinſman, ee i. 
253, his trial poſtponed by the Senate, ibid. 

| Vaſaces, General of horſe to Vologes, his conference 
and ſtipulations with Cæſennius Pztus, ii. 206 

Hatinius, a Favourite of Nero's, an upſtart buffoon, . 
and wicked inſtrument, ii. 221, he preſents Nero - 


with a combat of Gladiators at Beneventum, ibid. 
Vectonianus (Famiſulanus) Commander of a ue un- 
der Czſennius Pætus in the Eaſt, 199 


Veleda, a German Virgin and Propheteſs, i iii. 3 = ſhe - 
is treated as a Deity, 330, 337 
Fellius - (Publius) routs the Thraſians, . 1 69, 
Venedians. See Peucinians. 

Vienuſius, a Britith General, 11. 59. See Cartiſmandua. 
Verania, Wife to Lucinianus Piſo, buries him, ili. 4 
ET Fenn 5 


d 377 
Veranius (Quinctus) Governor of Capadocia, leſſens 
e ET. Fn 1. 118 
Veranius prepares a charge againft Piſo and Plancina, i. 
' 130, he impleads Piſo for the death of Germanicus, 


&e. 146, is preferred to pontifical honours, „„ 


Veranius, Governor of Britain, his death and great re- 

pautation, 111. 160, the ſervile ſtrain of his laſt Will, 

- Feratius, Governor of Brita, iv. 83 

Vierginius, ſlow in declaring for Galba, iii. 9, he is ap- 
6 plied to by the ſoldiery to accept of the Sovereignty, 

140, is with much difficulty ſaved from the fury of 

ene i 

Verona (the City of) poſſeſſed by Antonius Primus, 111. 191 

Verritus and Malorigis, Heads of the Friſians, go with 

a Petition to Rome, 11. 129, their ſingular behaviour 


in the Theatre there, 129, 1 30, they are created 


Roman Citizens, but their petition rejected, 130 
Verulamium, they ſlaughter there and elſewhere, ii. 164 


Vieſcularius (Flaccus) a Roman Knight, his part in the 


ruin of Libo Druſus, i. 94, he is by Tiberius doom- 
ed to die, . N 
Jeſpaſian, his frugality, its effect, i. 181, 182, his life in 

danger for having nodded whilſt Nero ated, 11. 263 
Velpafen (the Emperor) promoted the Author, iii 2, 
| he commands the army againſt the Jews, 10, his 
9 . character as a General, 98, he agrees with 


ucianus by means of Titus, 100, deliberates on the _ 


buſineſs of war and arms, 158, he is encouraged by 
the ſpeech of Mucianus, and the propitious anſwers 
of Oracles, and determines to puſh for the Empire, 
163, he is acknowledged Emperor, and has alle- 
giance firſt ſworn to him at Alexandria, with his be- 
baviour thereupon, 163, 164, all the forces in the 
Faſt, with the Provinces, &c. ſwear allegiance to 
him, 165, he eſtabliſhes a Council, 166, and pro- 
motes many deſerving men, ibid. invites all to join 
him who were diſcharged by Vitellius, 167, ſeveral 
Legions revolt to him, 168, 169, diſpatches are ſent 
to Britain, Spain and Gaul, 171, his forces, led 
by Antonius Primus, arrive in Italy, 185, he obtains 
a victory at Bedriacum, 199, 203, 204, and at Cre- 
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Vibellius, King of the Hermundurians 
Vidbidia; the chief Veſtal; intercedes for Meſſalina, 
_ Vibilius, Captain of the Hermundurians, 1. 123 
Vibius (Caius) fupports the charge againſt Libo Drufus, 


— — 


378 IN D E X. 
mona, 204, he is informed of the battle of Cremo+ 
na, and haſtes to Alexandria, with his ſcheme for. 
diſtreſſing the enemy, 227, his Sovereignty confirm» 
ed by the Senate, 269, he commences Conſul. a ſe- 
cond time, 305, receives news of the victory at Cre- 
mona, and fate of Vitellius, 320, Embaſſadors from 
Vologeſes offer to aſſiſt him with forty thouſand Par- 
thian Horſe, ibid. hears ill reports of Domitian, and 
commits to Titus the Army for ſubduing the Jews, 
ibid. their diſcourſe at parting, 320, 321, he ar- 
rives at Rome, and gives orders for reſtoring the. Ca- 
pitol, 321, he works many miracles, 353, 35 re- 
duces Britain, „ iv. 83 


eftals wont to attend the Tribunals, when their Evi- 


dence was required there,, 


Veftilius (Sextus) accuſed by Tiberius, though lately 
| his friend, i. 280, he dies by his own hand, ibid. 


Veſtinus (Atticus) Conſul, ii. 233, he is not concerned 
in the conſpiracy againſt Nero, yet dies for it, 2383 


not truſted by the conſpirators, 253, intimate with 


Nero, and ſcorns his vile ſpirit, ibid. a great guard 


ſent againſt him, with his quick and manty* death, 
7 9 253, 254 


Jeſtinus (Lucius) the reſtoring of the Capitol is com- 
e d nn echt ji. 321 
Veſtricius. See Spurinna. , 5 
Veterans, the conceſſions made them during their mutiny 
e eee, hn | „ 

Hettiu, Bolanus. See Bolanus.. 
Vetus (Antiſtius) a principal Nobleman of Macedonia, 


1. 72 


accuſed, and condemned to exile, 1. 168, 169 


Jetus (Lucius) Commander in Germany, makes a canal 


between the rivers Arar and Moſelle, ii. 128, the 

pProſecution of the work marred by the envy of 
Alius Gracilis, Lieutenant of Belgie Gaul, 129, his 
deſtruction ſought by Nero, 266, he dies by his 
own hands, 268, after his death is ſentenced to die, ibid. 
MM £1. 
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1.295 
Vibius 


1 Vipftanus (Caius) Conſul, _ 


FN DF. 379 

Fibius (Serenus) Proconſul of Spain, condemned for 
violent adminiſtration, 1, 209, he is accuſed by his 
Son, 220, his ſpirit and deſence, 221, his ſlaves 
examined on the rack, ibid. their teſtimony favour- 
able to their Maſter, ibid. he is remanded to exile, 222 
Vibius (Serenus) the younger, accuſes his Father. of 
treaſon, i. 220, he is threatened by the populace 
with the pains of parricide, flies, but is forced to 
PPT! ¼ ß ⁊ NEE | (17 3 
Vibius (Secundus) a Roman Knight, condemned to 
Exit fax pale pine, 180 
Vibulenus, an incendiary, his lying ſpeech to the mu- 
tinous ſoldiers, 1. 25, the 1 efforts of it, ibid. 
he is executed by the command of Druſus, . 
Vibulius the Prætor, his judgment confirmed by the 
Senate FN 11. 106 
Jeiento (Fabricius) his invectives againſt the Senate, &c. 
Ii. 17), he is convicted of ſelling the Emperor's fa 
neee, oi inns. ibid. 
Vinicius (Marcus) marries. Julia, Grand-daughter to Ti- 
-  berius, i. 284, his character, and deſcent, ibid. 
Vinius (Titus) Collegue in the Conſulſhip with Galba, 
iii. 2, 11, he is Minifter to Galba, 6, his character, 
ibid. the more powerful he grows, the more deteſt- 
able he is, 12, he ſhares the Sovereignty. with Cor- 
nelius Eaco, ibid. is in the intereſt of Ctho, ibid. his 
advice to. Galba, 33, 34, he is oppoſed by Laco, 
34, he is killed by Julius Carus, 42, his head carried 
on a pole round the Camp, 43, he is buried by his 
Daughter Criſpina, 47, a ſummary of his life, 47, 48 
Vipſunia, Mother of Druſus her death, i. 154 
Hipſanius (Eenas) condemned, | 11. 107 
Vipſanius (Lucius) Conful, . 41. 19 
1 1. 135 

 Virginius baniſhed for his great fame by Nero, ii. 38 
Viſtilia, a lady of great quality, publiſhes herſelf a 


- Yitelta, her firmneſs, s,, 1. 176 


Fel ann en,, F. 19 
Vitellius prepares a charge againſt Piſo and Plancina, i. 
_ - 1.30, impleads Piſo Pr the death of Germanicus, &c. 
146, is preferred to pontifical honours, „„ 

Orr ne e e Vitellius 
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55 falſly accuſes 


Vitellius (the Emperor) Ment by Galba to command in 


J 
Vitellius (Lucius) Couſul, i. 295, he is ſet over the 


Eaſt by Tiberius, zoo, his variable character, a 
good Governor, a ſlaviſh Flatterer, ibid. his manage- 


ment of the Parthians, 303, his advice to Tiridates, 


304, he is the tool of Meſſalina, ii. 3, his great hy- 


pocriſy and falſhood, ibid. his ſilence and | reſerve, 


27, 28, he engages in the counſels of Agrippina, 35, 
7 U Silanus, ibid. his FAT bak | 
ibid. he proſtitutes the office of Cenſor, ibid. brings 
the Senate to legitimate the marriage of Claudius 
with his Niece to Agrippina, 36, 37, 1s accuſed, but 
protected by Agrippina, and his aecuſer baniſhed, 
62, his ſpirit ſlaviſk and inſolent. 12756 


the lower Germany, iii. 9, above an hundred and 


twenty diſtint memorials of the murderers of Galba 


fall into his hands, all claiming rewards, 43, 44, 
he cauſes the Authors to be put to the ſword, 44, 


: tidings of him put the People of Rome under the 
_ greateſt conſternation, iii. 49, the riſe and cauſe of 
the commotion and revolt begun by him, 51, a ſhort 


character of him, 52, he gratifies the cruel revenge 


of his ſoldiers, 59, dooms to deſtruction four Cen- 
turions, for adhering to their duty, 60, many forces 
join him, 151d. his ſtupidity and flothfulneſs, 62, 


e ſends letters to Otho, treats him abſurdly, and 
abuſes him, 72, attempts the death of Otho, 73, 
writes to Otho's Brother with Menaces, 74, ſome of 


his forces in Narbon Gaul worſted by Otho's, 107, 


his forces under Czcina repulſed at Placentia, 113, 
they are routed, and forced to fly at Caſtores, 116, 


which loſs rather reforms than diſmays them, 119, 
he is joined by Valens, 121, his Army under Czcina 
and Valens obtain a victory near Bedriacum, 130, 
131, the Senate and people ſwear allegiance to him, 
142, all honours decreed him, ibid. his Army let 


themſelyes looſe to ſpoil and ravage, nor dared their 


Genera! to reſtrain them, ibid. he receives intelli- 


gence of the Victory at Bedriacum, and of the death 
of Otho, 144, dignifies his Freedman Aſiaticus with 
Knighthood, ibid. he takes no notice of the murder 


of ſeveral great men, nor makes inquiry into any af- 


fairs, 


* 
1. N DE X. 381 | | 


fairs, 145, he celebrates the praiſes of Valens and 
Czcina, 146, orders his Son to be brought, and 
names him Germanicus, ibid. he puts to death all 
the Centurions who had been faithful to Otho, ibid. 
hardly admits Paulinus and Proculus to trial, but 
pardons them, 146, 147, a character of him, ibid. 
he puniſhes Hilarius for falſly accuſing Cluvius. 150, 
151, diſcharges the Prætorian Cohorts, 152, with 
dfficulty ſaves Verginius from the ſoldiery, 153, 
views the field of battle near Bedriacum without any 
I fign of remorſe, 156, his train of followers deſcrib- 
ed, ibid. his partiality in the diſpoſal of the Con- 
ſulſhip, 157, upon news that the Eaſtern Provinces 
had ſworn to him, he becomes abandoned to all the 
exceſſes of cruelty, luſt, and rapine, ibid. grows daily 
more ſtupid and ſlothful, 171, his followers deſcribed, 
ibid. Cities conſumed to furniſh him proviſions, 
171, 172, his entry into liome e his 
public ſpeech, 173, all the functions of Sovereignt 
adminiſtered by Cæcina and Valens, 175, they bot 
dread and deſpiſe Vitellius, 176, he humours the 
common ſoldiers, and by that means ruins his Army, 
17, ſolemnizes he alien of Nero, 178, his 2 
digality, 179, he hears of the firſt revolt, ibid. ſends 
for ſuccours, ibid. the remiſſneſs of his Commanders, 
.; ibid. he orders Cæcina and Valens to take the field, 
!,- 181, reſigns himſelf to voluptuouſneſs and ſtupidity, 
216, 217, upon receiving news of the revolt of the 
Fleet and of Cæcina, he puts Sabinus in chains, ibid. 
murders Blæſus, 217, feigns that all his proceedings 
proſper, and murders thoſe who contradict it, 232, 
hae ſeems rouſed out of ſleep, orders an Army to ſe- 
cure the paſſes of the Apennine; himſelf, accompa- 
nied by a vaſt number of Senators, arrives at the 
Camp, 233, his ſtupid and irreſolute behaviour there, 
234, ſends his Brother Lucius Vitellius to quell the 
inſurrection in Campania, 236, wants to ee 
title of Cæſar, is athamed, terrified and forſaken, 
237, his troops deſert and go over to Veſpaſian, 11 
he is deaf to all magnanimous Counſels, 244, bis 
abject demeanour, 245, 246, he raiſes pity and com- 
_ - paſſion in all, and offers to abdicate, 246, but he is 
os = | | not 
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325, repairs to Cologn, hid. his manly ſpeech tes, 


not permitted, 246, attempts to eſcape, 262, his 
tragical death, 263, his character, ' 263, 264 

Vitellius (Lucius) Brother to Vitellius the Emperor, pre- 
' ſents , himſelf to the Senate to be flattered, iii. 142, 


propoſes julgment againſt, Crete for kis revolt 
144: accuſes Bleſus, 145, is appointed to take care 
of the City, 233, ſtorms and takes "Terracina, 254, 


bis infamous ſpirit, 256, delivers himſelf up to Veſ- 


paſian's party, 268, is put to death, his character, ibid. 


Vitellius (Publius) leading two Legions along the ſtrand, 


is overtaken by a tempeſt, and the tide, i. 65, 66, 
their ſad diftreſs deſcribed, 66, he collects the tri- 
bute in Gaul, 80, is accuſed, 268, his brother be- 
comes his ſurety, ibid. his melancholy, and death, hid. 


Vitellius (Quinctus) for his vices degraded from the Se- 


Vitia, an ancient Lady, executed for bewailing the 


blodd of her Son, 1. 281 


Voculo (Dilius) Commander of the eighteenth Legion, 


ſent to raiſe the ſiege of the old Camp, iii. 290, 291, 
a ſignal inſtance of his intrepidity and courage, 
whence he obtains the command in chief, 296, he 


dcoms to death the authors of a mutiny, 294, is ſur- 


prized by the enemy in the Camp at Gelduba, 299, 
the battle there deſcribed, 299, zoo, he is blamed 
for not puſhing his good fortune, zoo, engages Ci- 


vilis, and routs him, but makes no purſuit, 302, and 


thence ſuſpected of intentions to prolong the war, 


Eo ibid. he ; obtains. A victory, and narrowly eſcapes be- 


ing murdered by his own ſoldiers, 304, in diſtreſs 
he 1s obliged to uſe diſſimulation with the enemy, 


717 22 


5 Claſſicus and Tutor, 326, that being without effect, 


he returns to Noveſium, 326, 327, a gallant and fine 


ſpeech of his to the ſoldiers, 327329, be is re- 
ſtrained by his own ſlaves from putting a period to his 
life, 329, he is murdered by Emilius Longinus at the 


command of Claſſicus, _ 33675 1 4 


Vaoyolcatius (Moſchus) dies in exile at Marſeilles, and to 


that City leaves his eſtate, 1. 235 


Polegeſes, King of Parthia, ii. 43, he ſeizes Armenia 


for his Brother Tiridates, 68, loſes it again, 151d. 
Er rin” GE | 5 meditates 
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meditates freſh war againſt Armenia, 194, is ani- 
mated by Monobazus, Governor of the Adiabenians, 

and by his own Brother Tiridates, 194, 195, his 
| ſpeech to his council, 195, he crowns Tiridates, and 
commands his General Moneſes to drive Tigranes 
from Armenia, 196, intends to head a great Army 
againſt the Romans, ibid. is afraid of the Romans, 
his many diſappointments and misfortunes, 198, his 
anſwer to Corbule, 199, his Embaſſadors to Nero 
-unſucceſsful, ibid. he advances againſt Armenia with 
a great hoſt, 201, overthrows the forces of Pætus, 
202, 203, beſieges him in his camp, 204, his an- 
ſwer to Pætus, 206, he takes poſſeſſion of the Ro- 
man fortreſſes and ſtores, 206, 207, raiſes a pom- 
pous trophy, ibid. his meſſage to Corbulo, and the 
anſwer of the latter, 208, 209, he ſends other Em- 
baſſadors to Rome, 214, his letters and offers, ibid. 
the Embaſſadors diſmiſſed with preſents, but with- 
out ſucceſs, 215 he demands a truce, 217 his tenderneſs 
for the honour of Tiridates his. brother, and requeſt to 
--Corbulo-on ts behalf, ai 
Volucius (Lucius) his death, preferments and character, 
Polucius (Lucius) his death, great age, and amiable 
| character, JJ 4 
Vuylucius (Quintus) Conful, ii. 103, he is appointed to 
PPC J 
Vonones, Governor of Media, created King of Parthia, 
his ſhort reign, ))); ͤꝓEin!; 0 
Vonones, King of Parthia, his unpopularity and expul- 
ſion, i. 77, 78, he finds a retreat and a Crown in 
Armenia, 78, but is forced to relinquith it, 59, he 
is held a Captive by the Romans, ibid. is removed to 
Pompeiopolis in Cilicia, 119, his great court and 
preſents to Plancina, 120, he eſcapes, is taken and 
Urgulania, her pride and inſolence, and favour at 
bb gm  Þ 
 Uſepians, a memorable adventure of a Cohort of them, 
iv. 96. See Tencterians. % wh 


yes 


126 
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 Uſpes (the City of) befieged, ſtormed, and its INTER 
| tants put to the {word, ; i. 44 


Uſurers, attacked by the accuſers, 1. 285 
Uſury, the laws againſt it, i. 285, its exceſſes and evil 
| conſequences, with the 2 to remove them, 


— 496. 


5 2 a bench of 1 Rhine, | | 80 
| Wives, thoſe of Provincial Magiſtrates 1 
| ſharers in the guilt of their Huſbands, i. 164, 165, 
apt to meddle in affairs, ibid. and to be corrupted i in 
the abſence of their huſbands, 166 
& Women (Britiſh) their frantic behaviour i in their 2 
n 
| Writers, their puniſhment gains credit to their e f 
5 ie e 
Writings, chain and forbidden, are e eagerly read, 11. 
1 177» otherwiſe — 8 "WG. 


* 


| Fe N 0 P H 0 V. Phyſician 1 to Canine 1 his credit, i ii. 
5 75. 76, he helps to podton his Maſter, e Bo 


2. 


: AL (popular) too mighty for Magittracy « and Lon, : 
5 
Zeno, made King of Armenia by Germanicus: f. 118 
Zienobia, Wife to Rhadamiſtus, wounded by her Huſ- 
dand and thrown into the River Araxes, ii. 69, ſhe 
is ſaved by ſome ſhepherds, and wy entertained b by 
| Tir dates, | | 
Zorſines, King of che Siracians, in arms, ii. 43, — 43 
Mlithridates of Boſphorus, 44 deſerts him, and ſub- 
| mits to the Romans, 5 Did. : 
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